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PREFACE. 


The  present  volume  has  been  prepared  with  the  object  of  aiding  the 
study  of  Zoology  in  the  Ont^irio  High  Schools.  Already,  one  branch  of 
Natural  History — Botany — has  been  introduced  with  gratifying  results, 
and  it  is  thought  that  the  addition  of  the  elements  of  Zoology  to  the 
course  may  similarly  awaken  a  wide-spread  interest  in  animal  life 
throughout  the  Province. 

The  plan  of  treatment  adopted  is  substantially  that  of  the  Syllabus 
prescribed  by  the  Education  Department.  Attention  is  first  directed  to 
the  Vertebrates  as  the  most  familiar  and  conspicuous  animals,  but  the 
essential  characteristics  of  the  chief  groups  of  Invertebrates  are  also 
given,  the  greater  amount  of  space  being,  however,  devoted  to  such 
groups  8ii  have  terrestrial  or  fresh-water  representatives.  In  each  of  the 
classe;^  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,  some  easily  obtainable  form  is  employed 
as  a  type  in  which  to  point  out  the  more  obtrious  structural  features  of 
the  class,  and  it  is  assumed  that  these  will  be  verified  by  actual  exam- 
ination. 

A  number  of  figures  have  been  introduced,  partly  with  the  view  of 
facilitating  such  examination,  partly  to  illustrate  the  less  accessible 
forms.  These  have,  for  the  most  part,  been  copied  from  scientific 
works  like  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Fish  Commission,  Brehm's 
Thierleben,  etc.,  but  a  few  have  been  drawn  for  the  occasion,  Figs.  1 
and  58  with  several  others,  being  from  the  pen  of  Mr.  E.  £.  Thompson. 

Much  of  the  educational  value  of  Botany  us  generally  taught  in 
schools  results  from  the  accurate  obser.-vatiun  necessary  to  employ  the 
terminology  correctly,  and  to  make  correct  diagaoses :  Zoology  does 
not  lend  itself  so   easily  to  this   kind  of  exercise,  but  it  affords  an 
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equally  valuable  discipline— the  tracing  of  the  modificationB  of  foral 
through(Jut  less  nearly  allied  groups.  A  good  deal  of  space  has,  accord- 
ingly, been  devoted  to  this  aspect  of  Zoology,  although  other  aspects 
which  may  excite  the  interest  of  the  young  student  have  not  been 
neglecte<1.  For  example,  the  chapters  on  the  Reptiles  and  Birds  give 
prominence  to  the  remarkable  geological  history  of  these  classes  ;  that 
on  the  Mammals,  to  the  correlation  of  form  and  habit  in  the  group  ; 
while  the  last  chapter  aims  at  showing  the  connection  of  the  various 
subdivisions  of  zoological  study. 

Experience  alone  will  show,  M'hat  form  zoological  instruction  in  the 
Secondary  Schools  ought  to  assume,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  other 
departments  of  study  :  the  text- books  on  the  "  type-system  "  seemed  to 
be  too  advanced  for  the  present  purpose,  and  also  not  to  afford  as  wide 
an  acquaintance  with  the  forms  of  Animal  Life  as  is  -^.esirable,  while 
many  elemental  y,  systematic  text-books  prepared  for  school  use  do 
rot  demand  the  actual  examination  of  types,  so  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  clear  conceptions.  It  is  hoped  that  the  present  volume 
which  endeavors  to  combine  the  advantages  of  both  systems  may  prove 
adapted  to  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  intended. 


Toronto,  July,  1889. 
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HIGH  SCHOOL  ZOOLOGY. 


CHAPTER  I. 

TiiR  Rtmucture  of  the  Catfisii. 

1.  Botanical  RtiulontH  will  roinombor  that  plants  are  ofton 
Rubdividod  into  phanerogamic  and  cryplngamic  forniH  ;  the 
latter  lack  a  certain  charactoriHtic  way  of  producing  Roods 
which  is  present  in  the  former,  hut  they  raaily  ouibract  several 
distinct  primary  subdivisions  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  whose 
only  common  character  is  the  neijative  one  referred  to  al)ove. 
Similarly  the  Animal  Kingdom  is  often  subdivided  into  Ver- 
tebrate and  Invertebrate  animals,  but  the  latter  really  in- 
clude several  distinct  sub-kingdoms  sharing  the  negative  char- 
acter of  the  absence  of  a  backbone.  Although,  then,  the  Bo- 
tanist and  Zoologist  regard  the  termu  cryptogamic  and  in- 
vertebrate as  survivals  from  a  period  when  less  was  known  as 
to  the  stnicturo  of  the  conUiined  forms  than  there  is  now,  yet 
the  terms  are  very  convenient  for  every-day  use,  because  they 
separate  the  less  important,  i.  c,  the  lower  and  less  conspicuous 
members  of  the  Vegetable  and  Animal  Kingdoms  f.om  those 
which  are  not  only  higher  and  more  familiar,  but  also  more 
economically  important. 

2.  Tlie  history  of  Botany  and  Zoology  teaches  us  that  for 
various  reasons  these  sciences  have  progressed  most  rapidly  at 
first  with  the  study  of  the  higher  forms  of  life  :  similar  reasons 
will  render  it  more  convenient  for  us  to  begin  our  study  of 
Zoology  with  an  examination  into  the  stinicture  of  a  Vertebrate 
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Animal.  In  making  our  Hrlcc^tion,  ]iowev(;r,  it  rvill  bo  tlcHir* 
uhlu  to  chuoHO  a  f'oiiu  which  uhall  bo  8o  fur  typiciil,  that  u 
knowhidgo  of  tho  Btructuro  of  ita  variouH  or^^ans  will  emiblo  U8 
to  intoiprot  tho  nature  and  signi(icanco  of  tho  conijianible  or 
homologOUB  ]>artH  in  other  YortctbratoB.  No  cno  animal  Ih 
b(^Kt  incvMMy  n-Hpoct  for  tliis  purpose,  becauB(5  th(;ro  Ib  no  animal 
which  nnit(;H  in  itwlf  all  tho  charactcrH  which  wo  regard  jib 
primitive  or  general.  An  example  will  render  tho  moaning 
of  thoHO  terniB  plain.  Most  Vertebrates  have  five  lingei-a  on 
the  hand,  and  we  regard  that  aH  a  primitive  or  gen(;ral  arrange- 
ment in  comi>aiiHon  with  that  in  a  cow  where  there  aro  two,  or 
in  a  horso  where  there  is  only  one.  Such  a  reduction  in 
number  wo  regard  an  a  specialization  a&sociated  with  the 
function  which  tho  hand  performs,  and  it  is  very  much  easier 
to  interpret  correctly  tho  sp(;cialized  condition  if  we  have  in  the 
first  [dace  familiarized  ourselves  with  tho  more  primitive  one. 
Our  objcict  must  then  be  to  find  some  fairly  primitive  form, 
which  is  common,  easily  obtained,  and  easily  studied :  our  de- 
mands in  all  these  respects  are  pretty  well  met  by  the  common 
catfish,  the  angling  for  which  is  attended  by  no  great  difiiculties, 
which  is  tenacious  of  life  and  easily  kept  in  captivity,  and 
which  finally  occupies  such  a  place  in  the  class  of  the  Fishes 
that  we  can,  after  acquainting  ourselves  with  its  structure, 
survey  the  other  members  of  the  class,  and  proceed  to  the  study 
of  the  higher  Vertebrates. 

3.  General  Form. — All  Vertebrates,  like  most  Inverte- 
brates, are  bilaterally  symmetrical  animals,  i.  6.,  the  body 
is  divisible  into  right  and  left  symmetrical  halves  by  a  plane 
piissing  from  head  to  tail  through  the  middle  line  of  the  back 
(or  dorsal  surface)  as  well  as  through  the  middle  of  the  lower 
(or  ventral)  surface.  This  is  the  median  sagittal  plane; 
planes  at  right  angles  to  it,  which  are  parallel  to  the  dorsal 
and  ventral  surfaces,  are  called  horizontal,  while  those  which 
transect  the  body  at  right  angles  to  both  are  fronuaL 
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Diflroi''.ifc  iv«,'i()nH  of  tlio  iKxIy  have  clifl[cM-(!iifc  diitioH  to  dis- 
cliurgo,  and  coiihwjuuntly  dill^r  iii  form  and  Htnictuio.  Wo 
distiugiiiHh  in  u  iisli  the  head,  trunk,  and  tail,  of  which  thutii'Ht 
lodgos  the  luain  and  HonHo  orgaiiH,  Kocuros  food,  and  sholtorH  tho 
gillH,  th(5  hiHt  is  chiefly  locomotivo  in  function,  whilo  tho  trunk 
didfira  from  hoth  iu  being  holiowo«l  out  so  as  to  encIoHe  tho  in- 
tostinos  and  otlior  viscera  in  tho  so-caUed  body-cavity  (coelom). 
Tlie  regions  i*eforred  to  aio  said  to  bo  axial,  because  they  are 
dispos(Hl  round  tho  chief  axis  of  tho  body,  whilo  tho  two  pail's 
of  limbs  or  a[)i)endages,  nnich  more  developed  in  tho  higher 
Vertebrates,  project  laterally  from  the  trunk,  to  v/hich  they  are 
attached  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cephalic  and  caudal 
regions  respectively,  and  are  descril)ed  as  appendicular. 
In  a  fish  tho  anterior  and  posterior  appendag(;s  are  known  as 
the  pectoml  and   ventral  fins,  (Fig.  1)  from  which  are  to   be 


Fig.  L  -Common  Catfish,  or  Bullhead     ^. 
Aminma  nebtilosus. 

distinguished  the  unpaired  fins,  occupying  the  middle  line 
of  the  doi'^il  and  ventral  aspects  of  the  trunk  and  tail,  and  as- 
sisting in  locomotion.  The  hitter  are  named  from  tlieir  jK)si- 
tion  doi'sal,  caudal  and  anal.  In  tho  catfish,  pai-t  of  the  dor- 
sal is  separated  as  the  adipose  fin,  which  is  regarded  as  tho 
rudiment  of  a  longer  doi-sal,  and,  instead  of  being  supported 
by  fin-rays,  has  only  fatty  tissue  within  it. 

4.  Apertures. — Certain  apertures  exist  on  the  surface  of 
the  body ;  of  these,  the  mouth  is  bounded  by  the  upper  and 
lower  jaws  and  leads  into  the  mouth-cavity,  tho  nostrils  or 
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openings  of  the  olfactory  sacs  aro  foui*  in  number  on  the  dorsal 
Hurfaco  of  the  lunatl,  but  thoro  are  no  external  apertures  for  the 
ears.  On  the  ventral  surface  in  front  of  the  anal  fin  is  the 
posterior  aperture  of  the  intestine,  and  immediately  behind  it 
that  of  the  urinary  and  reproductive  organs.  On  the  sides  of  the 
head  behind  the  mouth  '  d  certain  large  apertures — the  gill- 
slits,  five  in  number,  opening  into  the  cavity  of  the  mouth, 
but  tliese  are  ordinarily  concealed  by  the  gill-cover  or  opercu- 
lum, a  flap  which  projects  backward  over  them,  and  by  a 
membrane  attached  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  flap,  the  branch- 
iostegal  membrane.  In  this  way  the  gill  or  branchial 
chamber  is  form<^:',  opening  by  the  branchial  aperture  along 
the  hinder  and  lower  border  of  the  said  flap.  Both  the 
branch iostegal  membrane  and  the  gill-cover  have  a  sup[)orting 
framework  of  bones,  the  bmnch iostegal  rays  in  the  one  case,  the 
opercular  bones  in  the  other. 

In  addition  to  the  olfrtctory  organs  referred  to  above,  the  fol- 
lowing sense  organs  are  to  be  noted  :  the  eyes  ;  certain  holes 
and  slits  along  the  lateral  line  and  on  the  head  leading  into 
canals  and  pits  in  which  sense  organs  are  situated ;  and  the 
barbels,  sensitive  processea  of  the  skin  of  the  head,  eight  in 
number  in  the  catfish,  but  frequently  absent  in  other  forms. 

5.  In  most  fishes  the  skin  is  strengthened  by  bony  scales, 
either  round  in  outline — cycloid — or  with  the  hinder  margin 
toothed — ctenoid — (Fig.  2),  but  the  catfish  is  destitute  of 
such,  except  for  certain  very  minute  ones  which  are  in  the 
walls  of  the  lateral  canal.  The  skin  is  therefore  soft  and 
slil)pery,  and  variously  coloured  according  to, the  distribution 
of  pigment  in  it.  It  is  tightly  bound  down  to  the  underlying 
flesh  ^y  slij)s  of  fibrous  tissue,  but  in  certain  parts  some  loose 
subcutaneous  tissue  is  accumulated  between  them.  When  a 
sharp  cut  is  made  through  the  skin  it  is  possible  to  recognize 
two  layers,  an  outer,  the  epidermis  and  an  inner,  the  corium. 
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which  layers  indeed  oxist  in  tlio  skin  of  all  Verti^bratos.  It  is 
cliiefly  but  not  exclusively  in  the  latter  that  the  pigment  is 
contained.  If  the  epidermis  be  removed  by  scraping,  the  ex- 
posed surface  of  the  coriuni  will  be  observed  to  bo  rough  with 


A.  B. 

Fig.  2.— A,  Cycloid  Scale  from  Lake  Herrine:.      B,  Ctenoid  Scale  from  Rock  Bsisa,    "/j. 

papillse,  so  that  the  smoothness  of  the  surface  is  due  to 
these  interpapillary  spaces  being  filled  up  with  the  epidermis. 
The  papillae  are  of  importance  as  the  channels  through  which 
nerves  and  nutriment  from  the  blood-vessels  reach  the  epidermis 
from  the  corium. 

6.  Minute  Structure  of  the  Skin. 

General  Remarks  on  Histology. — That  branch  of  the  study  of  the 
structure  of  animals  which  deals  with  the  minute  elements  of  the  various 
organs,  and  which  requires  the  microscope  and  other  tools  in  the  c  .irse 
of  its  investigations,  is  termed  Histology.  Each  organ  of  the  body 
is  built  up  of  tissues,  and  each  tissue  is  formed  of  ultimate  elements 
named  cells  arranged  in  a  characteristic  way.  Thus  the  skin,  which  is 
a  complicated  organ  performing  very  different  functions,  is  composed 
chiefly  of  two  kinds  of  Mssues — the  epithelial  tissue  of  the  epidermis, 
and  the  connective  tissue  of  the  corium.  The  former  may  fairly  be  con- 
sidered its  most  characteristic  tissue,  but  both  are  necessaiy  elements 
in  its  structure.  It  is  still  more  complex,  however,  in  virtue  tf  the  pre- 
sence of  both  muscle  and  nerve  tissue,  so  that  this  one  organ  of  the 
body  contains  tissues  of  all  the  four  categories  under  which  histolo^pts* 
arrange  the  component  parts  of  the  animal  body. 
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7.  Aiim.il  cells  have  the  same  component  parts  as  vegetable  cells, 
i.  (',.,  they  are  formed  of  a  protoplasmic  cell-body  containing  a  nucleus 
anil  limited  (frequently)  by  a  membrane  or  wall.  The  latter,  vhich 
plays  so  important  a  p  irt  in  the  support  of  the  plant,  resigns  this  func- 
tion in  the  higher  animals  to  the  intercellular  substance,  which,  although 
like  the  cell- wall  formed  by  the  activity  of  the  protoplasm,  diflFers  there- 
from in  rarely  exhibiting  the  territories  belonging  to  the  constituent 
C'lls.  All  the  cells  of  the  animal  body  are,  like  those  of  the  plant,  de- 
rived from  the  division  (and  the  diflFerentiation  of  the  products  of  the 
division)  of  one  cell — the  egg-cell,  and  the  first  results  of  such  division 
and  differentiation .  are  the  formation  of  embryonic  layers  somewhat 
analogous  to  the  primary  meristems  of  the  plant-embryo.  Perhaps  the 
most  characteristic  difference  between  the  plant  and  animal  embryo  is 
that  in  the  latter  some  of  the  most  important  organs  are  developed  by 
the  infolding  of  the  originally  superficial  epithelial  layer. 

8.  The  four  categories  under  which  animal  tissues  fall  may  shortly  be 
characterized  as  follows  :— (Fig.  3.) 

I.  Epithelial  Tissue  is  that  which  is  disposed  in  the  form  of  one 
or  more  layers  of  distinct  cells  on  the  free  surfaces  of  the  body,  including 
the  alimentary  canal,  the  lining  of  the  coelom,  the  cavities  of  the  nervous 
system,  etc.  The  cells  may  be  cylindrical,  columnar,  cubical  or  scale- 
like in  form,  their  free  surfaces  may  be  covered  with  a  resistant  cuticle, 
or  provided  with  delicate  continuations  of  the  protoplasm  ir.  the  form  of 
cilia  or  hairs.  If  their  duty  is  to  receive  impressions  and  transmit 
them  to  nerves,  they  constitute  neuro-epithelium ;  if  they  secrete 
some  characteristic  product  they  constitute  glandular  epithelium, 
and  are  generally  turned  in  from  the  free  surface  for  protection  ;  if  they 
serve  merely  to  form  hard  structures  for  protection  of  underlying  parts 
or  for  defence,  they  are  mwlified  into  homy  epithelial  scales,  feathers, 
hairs,  hoofs,  nails,  horns,  etc.,  while  if  they  are  converted  into  eggs, 
etc.,  they  constitute  germinal  epithelium. 

II.  Connective  TiS8Ues> — These  constitute  the  framework  of  the 
body,  which  in  some  organs  is  of  the  utmost  delicacy,  in  others,  the  true 
skeletal  tissue  ,  attains  great  firmness  and  hardness.  Sometimes  thr 
cellular  elemt  nts  are  distinct,  in  which  case  they  may  be  free  to  wander 
through  the  interspaces  of  the  tissues  in  the  form  of  am<Bboid  or 
wandering  cells,  or  be  more  limited  in  their  mobility  like  the  pigment- 
cells;  or  be  fixed  and  flat  like  epithelium,  or  globular  and  filled  with  fat, 
or  branched  and  communicating  with  their  neiglibours.     !<!ometimcs  in 

.  the  adult  tissue  the  protoplasm  is  almost  ^11  converted  into  intercellular 
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Pig.  3.— lUuBtrations  of  the  Simple  Tissues  of  the  Catfish 

1.  E^g,  as  type  of  an  animal  cell.  2.  Scalu-like  epithelial  (h^IIh  from  sitin,  3.  Col- 
umnar ones  from  intestines.  4.  Ncuro-epithelial  and  siipiiortin^;  cells  from  ear.  5. 
'Loose  connective  tissue  fonneil  of  branchecl  cells  (h)  with  fab  (ii)  and  pi^ment-cclls(<0- 
6.  Blood  cells  ;  a,  colourless,  b  and  c  coloured.  7.  Cartilage.  H.  Hone  9.  Tooth  with 
pulp-cavity,  dentine  and  enamel-cup,  lu.  Simple  uiuaule-cells.  IL  Striated  muscle- 
fibre.    12.  Nerve-cells.    13.  Nerve  fibre. 
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substance,  in  which  case  nuclei  with  a  scant  flurrounding  film  of  proto* 
plasm  are  left  embedded  in  a  matrix  which  may  be  soft  and  jelly-like, 
or  converted  into  fibres,  or  stitf  and  homogeneous  like  cartilage,  or  hard 
through  incorporation  with  lime-salts  like  bone  and  tooth. 

III.  Muscle-tissue. — The  cellular  character  is  co  be  seen  in  the  simpler 
kind  which  is  formed  of  much  elongated  cells,  whose  protoplasm  is 
highly  contractile,  while  the  higher  kind  of  muscle-tissue  in  that  termed 

striated  (from  the  appearance  of  the  contractile  substance  of  the  fibres 
under  the  microscope).      In  the  latter,  each  fibre  is  a  unit  of  higher 

rank  than  the  simple  muscle  cell,  because  it  is  the  equivalent  of  several 
cells. 

IV.  Nerve-tissue. — Two  elements  are  distinguished,  nerve-cells  and 
nerve-fibres.  The  cellular  character  of  the  former  is  always  evident ; 
the  latter  are  to  be  regarded  &s  processes  of  these  cells,  each  nerve- 
fibre  having  for  its  core  an 
axis-cylinder  continuous 
with  the  cell  protoplasm,  j  K^^^,., , 
which    servas    for   conduc-    h  0,  j.:!'  \^ 


tion,  and  is  generally  isolat- 
ed by  one  or  more  sheaths. 

9.  Histology  of  the 

Skin.  —  The  microscopical 
examination  of  a  thin  pre* 
pared  section  of  skin  dis- 
closes at  once  the  two  chief 
component  parts  (Fig,  4). 
Of  these  the  horizontal  fibres 
of  the  corium  are  separated 
from  the  epithelial  layers  by 
a  looser  connective  tissue,  in 
which  pigment  cells  are 
abundant  and  which  pro- 
jects  into  the  papillae.  Some  (TS 
looser  fatty  connective  tis- 
sue may  separate  the  hori- 
zontal iibre-layers  from  the 

flesh.  Filling  up  the  inter-  p,^.  4.-Diagram  of  Bection  of  the  Skin  in  the  Cat- 
Spaoes  between  the  papilloe  ^^-  Ep>  epithelium ;  pap,  papillary  layer  of 
^_   ,v  'AX.  f  1        11       *         ***^  corium,  co ;    sc,  suDcutaneous  connective 

«ze  tne  epitnehal    cells  of        ttasue,  with  nerves  and  blood-veswto.  X50, 
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the  epidermis  ;  these  present  several  varictieei  'n  shape  and  function, 
those  next  the  corium  being  columnar,  those  on  tlic  free  surface  cubical, 
while  the  intervening  cells  are  intermediate  in  shape.  Certain  peculiar 
cells  stand  out  from  the  others  ;  these  are  the  slime-cells  present  in  all 
fishes,  which  provi'le  the  skin  with  its  covering  of  mucus,  and  the  da- 
vate  cells  of  unknown  function,  occurring  chiefly  in  fishes  with  a  soft  skin 
like  the  £e;.  and  Burbot.  A  few  pigment-cells  wander  out  from  tiie  corium 
into  the  interspaces  of  the  epidermis.  Finally  certain  special  epithelial 
cells  are  to  be  found  in  bud-like  groups  on  the  end  of  some  of  the  papil- 
la). Each  of  these  is  provided  with  a  delicate  hair-like  process  at  its 
tip,  and  is  connected  with  a  nerve  at  its  basal  end  ;  they  thus  belong  to 
the  class  of  neuro-e^iithelial  cells  and  they  constitute  the  simplest  form 
of  sense-organ  in  the  fish.  It  is  supposed  that  they  are  affected  by 
vibrations  in'  the  surrounding  medium,  and  that  thoy  arc  tactile  in 
function.  That  this  is  so  may  be  inferred  from  the  use  to  which  the 
barbels  or  feelers,  which  are  covered  with  these  organs,  are  put.  Else- 
where on  the  surface  of  the  fish,  groups  of  similar  cells  occur,  not  pro- 
jecting freely  on  the  surface,  but  retracted  for  protection  into  minute 
sacs  opening  by  slits  on  the  surface,  or  projecting  at  intervals  into  the 
cavities  of  the  sensory  canals  of  the  lateral  line  and  head,  which  com- 
municate with  the  surrounding  medium  by  distinct  pores.  The  button- 
like hillocks  of  neuro-epithelium  are  generally  protected  by  a  bony 
scale,  and  it  is  the  fusion  of  such  scales  which  gives  rise  to  some  of  the 
skin-bones  of  the  head. 

10.  Skeletal  System. — In  the  course  of  the  above  para- 
graphs reference  has  been  made  to  bones  developed  and  situated 
in  the  skin.  When  such  bones  acquire  no  connection  with  the 
deeper  parts  they  are  said  to  belong  to  the  ezoskeleton ;  the 
rough  teeth  in  shark's  skin,  and  the  scales  of  a  whit«-fisli, 
e.  g.y  are  of  this  nature.  It  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said 
that  the  catfish  is  very  poorly  provided  with  exoskeletal  struc- 
tures ;  all  of  its  bones  belong  to  the  internal  or  endoskeleton- 

II.  The  skeletal  system  is  formed  chiefly  by  tissues  of  the  connective- 
tissue  group,  viz.,  fibrous  connective  tissue  (in  the  form  of  ligaments  and 
membranes),  cartilage  and  bone.  Of  these  the  cartilage  plays  only  a 
transitory  part  in  the  development  of  the  catfish's  skeleton,  both  it  and 
the  fibrous  connective  tissue  being  in  great  part  converted  into  lx)ne. 
Teeth  are  true  exoskeletal  structures,  although  they  are  only  fousid  in 
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cunnection  with  the  internal  skeleton  in  the  catfish  :  wc  know  this  by 
the  (levelupinent  of  their  two  constituent  parts,  the  dentine — a  member 
of  the  connective-tissue  group  allied  to  bone — and  tlie  enamelt  which  is 
formed  by  the  modification  of  epidermal  cells.     (Fig.  3.) 

12.  In  the  skeleton  we  distinguish  axial  and  appendicular 
pai-ts,  §  3  ;  to  tbe  fonner  belong  the  skull  with  the  hard  part? 
of  the  gills,  and  the  vertebral  column  with  the  riba. 

Wo  shall  study  the  latter  first ;  it  is  formed  of  a  series  of 
siiparate  bones,  the  vertebrSB,  which  vary  considerably  in 
loi-m  in  different  regions  of  the  column,  butaie  all  characterized 
by  a  central  part  (the  body  or  centrum),  which  is  fioUowed  out 
like  a  cup,  on  both  anterior  and  posterior  faces,  (amphicoelous.) 
(Fig.  5.) 


i! 
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Fig.  f>.— Caudal  Vertebra  and  Caudal  end  of  Vertebral  Column  in  the  Catfish. 

Ns.  neural  spine ;    c,  vertebral  centre  ;  hs,  haemal  spine  ;   nsh,  bony  sheath  of  the 

notochord  ;    cr,  caudal  rays. 

Within  the  space  so  formed  is  contained  the  gelatinous  remains  of  the 
notochord,  a  rod  present  in  the  youngest  stages  of  all  Vertebrates, 
around  which  the  vertebral  column  is  built,  but  rarely  continuous  in  the 
adult,  except  in  the  lowest  Vertebrates. 

Each  centrum  bears  on  its  dorsal  surface  an  arch,  the 
neural  arch,  which  terminates  in  a  neural  spine.  The  series  of 
centra  constitutes  a  flexible  rod  of  great  importance  in  loco- 
motion, the  series  of  neural  arches  forms  a  canal  serving  to  pro- 
tect that  part  of  the  nervous  system  known  as  the  spinal  cord. 
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whilo  the  series  of  spines  (to  wliich  the  common  name  of 
spine,  spinal  column,  etc.,  for  the  vertebral  column  is  due) 
ciiiefly  serves  for  the  attachment  of  muscles.  In  higher  Verte- 
brates not  only  are  the  centra  intimately  united  to  each  other, 
but  the  arches  have  certain  projections  (articular  processes), 
forming  joints  with  similar  processes  on  the  arches  in  front  anil 
behind.  These  are  not  very  much  develoi)eJ  in  the  catfish, 
but  this  mode  of  union  permits  a  certain  amount  of  rotjiry 
movement  between  the  vertebra),  to  which  the  word  vertebra 
owes  its  origin. 

In  all  fishes  there  may  be  distinguished  in  the  vertebral  column 
two  regions,  the  trunk  and  the  tail,  the  former  extending  as  far- 
oack  as  the  ca;lom  referred  to  above,  the  latter  behind  that. 
In  addition  to  the  neural  arches  and  spines,  the  caudal  vertebrae 
have  hSBmal  arches  and  spines,  which  protwit  the  blood  vessels 
mnning  back  through  the  tail  below  the  centra,  while  the  trunk 
vertebra)  have  ribs  which  generally  protect  the  contents  of  the 
coclom,  but  do  not  meet  below  nor  carry  spines. 

The  ribs  are  not  articulated  directly  to  the  centra,  but  to  projections 
from  them,  transverse  processes,  which  appear  to  be  the  real  represent- 
atives of  the  hftimal  archeg. 

Some  of  the  anterior  trunk  vertebrje  in  the  catfish  and 
its  allies  are  very  different  from  the  others,  being  modified  in 
connection  with  the  organ  of  hearing,  and  in  all  fi.shes  the  most 
posterior  vertebra;  are  altered  in  connection  with  the  tail.  The 
special  way  in  which  this  alteration  affects  the  catfish  may  be 
seen  in  Fig.  6,  as  far  as  appearance  goes  the  rays  of  the  caudal 
fin  seem  to  be  equally  divided  above  and  below  the  end  of  the 
vertebral  column,  (the  fin  is  said  to  be  homocercaD,  but  in 
reality  the  tip  of  the  vertebral  column  turns  abruptly  upwards 
so  that  most  of  the  rays  are  really  on  its  ventral  surface.  We 
shall  see  that  in  certain  other  fishes  this  unt^qual  division  of 
the  tail-fin  is  much  more  apparent  (heterocercal). 
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14.  It  is  in  tho  vortobml  column  that  tho  segmentation  or 
metamery  of  the  Vertobmte  body  finds  its  most  evident  ex- 
pression, but  we  shall  find  that  many  other  organs  are  likewise 
divided  into  metameres,  notably  the  muscular  and  nervous 
systems. 

15.  A  study  of  the  development  of  the  catfish  shows  that  not 
only  is  the  vertebral  column  built  around  the  notochord,  §  1 2,  but 
also  that  the  same  is  true  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  skull, 
and  that  the  notochord  in  the  head  is  related  in  the  same  way 
to  the  nervous  system  and  alimentary  canal  as  it  is  in  the 
trunk.  It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  it  should  be  possible 
to  distinguish  constituent  vertebrte  in  the  skull,  but  this  is 
impossible,  for  the  very  dififerent  functions  which  the  anterior 
part  of  the  axial  skeleton  has  to  discharge  are  associated  with 
corresponding  difift^nces  in  form.  Thus  the  fact  that  the 
anterior  end  of  the  centml  nervous  system  is  dilated  into  the 
bmin,  is  associated  with  the  development  of  a  sheltering  box, 
the  cranium,  which  is  further  modified  by  the  apposition  or 
incorporation  with  it  of  the  protecting  hard  parts  of  the  higher 
sense-organs,  and  the  fact  that  the  anterior  end  of  the  alimentary 
canal  is  devoted  to  securing  food  and  to  respiration  is  associated 
with  the  development  of  certain  hard  parts  in  connection  there- 
with— the  visceral  skeleton.     Of  these  we  shall  study  first — 

1 6.  The  Granium. — The  cranial  box  has  certain  openings, 
one  (the  occipital  foramen  or  foramen  magnum)  to  permit  of 
the  spinal  cord  joining  the  brain,  others  to  allow  the  escape 
of  nerves  and  the  entry  or  egress  of  blood  vessels.  Although 
originally  in  the  young  fish  largely  cartilaginous  in  its  texture, 
the  box  afterwards  becomes  partly  converted  into  bone,  and 
the  bones  formed  in  the  cartilage  are  related  in  a  definite  way 
to  these  openirgs.  Other  bones  are  formed  in  the  skin  for  the 
protection  of  the  sensory  canals ;  still  others  (especially  in  the 
roof  of  the  mouth)  for  the  support  of  the  teeth,  and  both  of 
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these  kinds  may  Ih5  closely  iiieori)omt(Hl  with  thoso  of  the  first 
category. 

17.  An  inspection  of  the  cranium  from  the  upper  surface 
(Fig.  6)  discloses  in  the  middle  line  two  slits  (the  anterior  and 

pm 


Fig.  6. — Cranium  and  Anterior  Vertebrro  of  Catfish  from  above. 

M.  mesethinoid  ;  pm.  preniaxilla ;  a.  antorbital ;  n.  nasal  ;  e.  parethmoid ;  fr. 
frontal ;  a  sphenotic ;  p.  pterotic ;  ep.  epiotic  ;  t.  supraclavicle ;  so.  supraoccipital 
spine  ;  4.  transverse  process  of  fourth  vertebra. 

posterior  fontanelles)  which  separate  the  two  frontal  bones 
oxcept  for  a  short  intervening  bridge,  where  these  bones  (which 
form  a  considerable  part  of  the  cranial  roof)  articulate  by  a 
serrated  SUture.  In  front  of  the  anterior  fontanelle  is  the 
mesethmoid  bone?  behind  the  posterior,  the  supra-occipital^ 
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tlio  former  torminutiiig  anteriorly  in  a  notch,  tlio  latter  i>ostori- 
orly  ill  a  bifid  spine.  Four  projcictions  murk  each  lattinil  bortler 
of  the  nIcuII,  bttlon^^ing  to  tho  nieHothinoid,  the  parethmold,  th(; 
sphenotic  nnd  tho  pterotic  ))ones,  while  the  hinder  border  pre- 
M(!nt8  a  projection  from  the  epiotic  on  either  sido  of  tho  RUi)ra- 
occipitail  8pin(\  Thus  twelve  bones  ent(ir  into  tho  formation  of 
the  cranial  box,  for  all  of  tho  above-mentioned  bones  aro  in 
pail's  with  tho  exception  of  the  mesethmoid  and  supra-occipitjil. 

IS.  On  the  floor  of  the  skull  (Fig.  7)  tho  mesethmoid  still  forms 


Fig.  7.— Cranium  and  Anterior  Vertebno  of  Catflsh,  from  below. 

Pm,  premaxila ;  in,  mesethmoid;  v,  vomer;  pa,  parethmoid;  o,  or))itosphenoid ;  f, 
frontal;  ps,  parasphenoid;  a,  alisphenoid;  pr,  prooiits  h,  articular  surfac-e  for  hyoman- 
dilmtar  on  sphen-  and  ptcrotics ;  h,  hiisioocipital  with  uxocclpitals  on  either  side ; 
8,  Bupraclavicle  ;  m,  "  malleus ;"  4,  6  and  <j,  transverse  processes  of  4th,  5th  and  Gth 
vertebra).  ^  - 
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tlio  anterior  boundary,  wliilotlio  postorior  in  ociMipuul  hy  unotluM' 
unpaired  Itono,  the  basi-occipital.  The  hittor  articiihit(.'8  witii 
the  centrum  of  tho  fii*st  vert(5bm,  and  also  .  flfordH  support  to  a 
bono  of  tho  Hhouhlor-girdlo  (tho  supracla icicle  or  postrtemporal) 
which  abuts  against  tlio  strong  transvcrso  process  of  tho  fourth 
vertebra  and  roHin  hy  two  other  ])rongR  on  the  epi-  and  pterotic 
projections.  Between  tho  niesethmoid  and  tlie  basioccipital 
tlio  following  bones  are  to  be  noticed  ;  tiio  vomer,  a  T-shajwd 
bone,  the  transverae  bar  of  which  lies  across  the  ventrsil  surface 
of  the  parethuioids,  and  tlie  parasphenoid  which  continues  back 
the  leg  of  the  vomer  in  the  middle  line.  All  of  the  lateral  projec- 
tions seen  from  above  are  also  to  be  seen  from  below.  Certain 
fonunina  furnish  landmarks  for  the  recognition  of  tho  oth(T 
bone.?  to  bo  seen  on  this  surface:  on  ether  side  of  the  basi- 
occipital are  tho  exoccipitals  each  with  two  foramina  for  tiie 
escape  of  tho  9th  and  10th  nerves.  The  sutures  l)etween  the 
basi-  and  exoccipitals,  and  the  epi-  and  pterotics  are  occupied  by 
cartilage  and  are  thus  very  distinct,  and  the  pro-otics  (which 
are  wedged  in  ))etween  the  exoccipitals  and  the  pterotics)  are 
similarly  marked  out.  In  front  of  the  pro-otics  are  the  large 
apertures  by  which  tho  5th  and  7th  cranial  nerves  escape,  but 
those  apertures  are  also  partly  bounded  by  the  sphenotic  above, 
tho  alisphenoid  in  front  and  the  basisphenoid  (an  unpaired 
bone  partly  concealed  by  the  parasphenoid)  towards  the  middle 
line.  Between  the  alisphenoids  a  id  the  orbitosphenoid.  are 
the  optic  foramina  for  the  escape  of  the  optic  nerves  ;  the  latter 
bone  is  unpaired,  and  it  forms  a  considerable  part  of  the  side 
walls  of  the  skull  and  also  of  its  floor,  where,  however,  it  is 
covered  by  the  parasphenoid :  it  is  also  channelled  by  the 
olfactory  tracts  on  their  way  to  the  nasal  sacs.  Thus  eleven 
additional  bones  are  to  be  seen  from  this  aspect,  of  which  five 
are  unpaired;  viz.,  the  basioccipital,  the  basi-,  orbito-,  and  oara- 
sphenoids,  and  the  vomer. 
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19.  Tho  Bhapo  of  the  cranial  cavity  will  tw  bettor  umlor- 
BtooU  uilor  a  duHcription  of  the  brain  and  oar,  but  the  cavity 
iH  narrower  and  shallower  in  front  when?  tho  olfactory  tractH 
aro  alone  to  l)o  accommodatod,  and  wider  and  doopor  bohind 
where  the  brain  and  ear  are  Hitnated. 

20.  Reference  was  made  above  to  some  scale-like  bones  in 
connection  with  the  sensory  canals.  Soveml  of  these  form  an 
infraorbital  chain  below  the  eye ;  two  of  them,  tiie  antorbital 
and  nasal,  are  in  the  roof  of  each  nasal  sue,  while  others  have 
been  incorporated  with  the  underlying  frontals,  ]>arethmoids 
etc.  ;  for  these  and  several  other  bones  of  the  roof  shelter 
sensory  canals. 

21.  The  Jaws  and  Visceral  Skeleton.— Immediately 

below  the  latenil  edge  of  the  sphenotic  is  a  groove  lined  with 
cartilage,  which  extends  on  to  the  pterotic,  and  is  the  articular  • 
surface  for  tho  hyomandibular,  an  important  bone  8UH])cnding 
the  jaws  and  the  visceral  skeleton  to  the  skull,     (Fig.  8).     Inti- 


mx       p^ 


hmd^^     -^ 


Pig.  8. — Jaws  and  Hyoid  Arch  of  Catfish,  from  the  side. 

Mx,  maxilla;  \*mx,  ;'remaxilla ;  pi,  palatine;  hnid,  hyomandibular;  op,  oper- 
culum ;  mpt,  meta^terygoid  ;  qu,  qu.idrate  ;  pr,  preo|)erculum  ;  son,  interopercnlum  ; 
d,  dentanr ;  ar,  articular ;  h,  hypohyal ;  gh,  glossohyal ;  oh,  ceratonyal ;  eh,  epihyal : 
br,  branchioatcgal  rays. 
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iiiHt,<)Iy  unittMl  to  it  l»y  an  iut<'iv<>niiig  HyiuphMJtio  caitilago 
Ih  tlio  quadrate,  a  bono  wliich  turniHlicH  tlto  articular  surfaco 
for  tlio  lower  jaw  or  mandible.  Wotlgod  in  between  the  liyo- 
mandibular  and  tiuadniti;  is  a  flat  l)one,  the  metapterygoid, 
to  the  anterior  end  of  a  Inch  (})y  means  of  an  intormefliato 
Rcale-liko  bone,)  the;  palatine  is  related,  a  ro<l-like  bono  articu- 
lated to  the  paretlunoid  and  anteriorly  carrying  the  maxilla. 
Tn  moHt  fishes  this  bono  forniu  part  of  the  gaiK) ;  hero  it  acts 
merely  as  a  support  for  the  largo  maxillary  barbels,  while  th(« 
premaxillse  attachetl  to  the  ventnil  surface  of  the  horns  of  the 
uiescthmoid,  and  connected  with  each  other  la  the  middlo  line, 
boar  most  of  the  teeth  of  the  upper  jaw. 

22.  The  mandibles  also  bear  teeth  on  their  so-called  dentary 
part,  while  near  the  "  angle  "  of  the  jaw  is  the  articular  part  ; 
on  the  inner  surface  of  both  the  remains  of  the  cartilage 
(Meckel's)  on  which  this  jaw  is  built  are  to  be  seen. 

23.  Closely  united  to  the  hinder  border  of  the  hyomandibular 
and  qutulrate  is  the  preoperculum  through  which  a  sensory 
canal  runs  to  reach  the  lower  jaw.  Behind  it  is  the  moveable 
operculum,  the  chief  bone  of  the  gill-cover,  which  however 
articulates  separately  with  the  hyomandibular.  Between  the 
ojKjrcidum  and  the  mandible,  and  united  with  both,  is  the  third 
lx)ne  of  the  gill-cover,  the  interoperculum.  In  most  fishes,  but 
not  here,  there  is  a  fourth  bone,  the  suboperculum. 

24.  By  means  of  a  short  interhyal  piece  of  cai-tiiage  the 
hyoid  arch  is  connected  with  the  lower  end  of  the  hyoman- 
dibular ;  it  is  itself  divided  on  each  side  into  three  pieces,  the 
epi",  cerate-,  and  hypohyals,  which  are  united  in  the  ventnd 
middle  line  by  an  unpaired  bono,  the  basihyal  or  glossohyal, 
which  gives  attachment  to  the  rett'actor  muscles  of  the  arch. 
Articulated  to  the  pos'erior  border  of  the  cerato-  and  epihyals 
ai-e  eight  branchiostegal  rays,  the  upi)ermo8t  of  which  occupies 
much  the  Same  iK)sition  as  the  subo^jerculum  of  other  fishea 
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25.  Vory  similar  in  constniction  to  the  hyoid  arch  aro  tho 
succooding  five  branchial  arches,  the  upper  ends  of  which  curve 
ill  beneath  the  skull,  to  the  base  of  which  they  are  attached  by 
muscle  and  ligaments,  while  the  lower  ends  meet  in  the  tioor  of 
the  mouth,  Epi-  and  cerate-  branchials  form  the  greater  part 
of  tjach  arch  but  tho  upper  ends  are  formed  of  pharyngo- 
branchials,  and  tlie  lower  of  hypo-branchials,  united  by  certain 
unpaired  pieces,  the  basi-bran;,iiials.     (Fig.  9). 


Fig.  9.  -Visceral  Skeleton  of  Catfish. 

n.  hypohyal ;  oh,  oeratohyal ;  eh,  epihyal ;  i,  interhyal ;  b',  fimt  basibranchial ; 
hb>,  cb',  eb",  hypo-  curate-  and  epibranchials  of  first  arch  ;  o,  ncsophaguu ;  ep  ami  hp, 
epi-  and  hypopharyngeal  tooth  plates. 

26,  The  teeth  on  the  prcmaxillaj  and  mandible  have  been 
refened  to  above,  but  the  catfish  has  also  a  formidable  array  of 
teeth  further  back  in  the  cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  four  plates 
which  carry  these  are  known  as  the  superior  and  inferior 
pharyngeal  plates,  the  former  of  which  are  attached  below  tluj 
uj)per  ends  of  the  third  and  fourth  arches,  while  the  latter  are 
co-ossified  with  the  ceratobranchials  (the  only  parts  present)  of 
the  fifth  arch. 

27.  Appendicular  Skeleton.— The  pectoral  fin  is  sup- 
ported by  a  bony  arch  known  as  the  pectoral  arch  or  girdle, 
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(Fig.  10)M']iich  in  its  turn  fnuls  a  linn  )>a8is  of  rcsiHtjinco  in  tlio 
skull  and  vortobial  column  by  means  of  the  suin'aelaviclc  or 
post-teniporal  described  above.  This  bone  is  firmly  wedged  into 
a  socket  in  the  clavicle  proper  which  lies  very  close  to  the  skin, 
(esi)ecially  imme<Uately  above  the  fin  where  a  rough  process 
projecting  backwards  from  it  may  be  felt),  and  is  regarded  as  a 
skin-bone,  formed  on  the  substructiu'e  of  the  primary  arch 
which  it  conceals  and  with  which  it  is  closely    united.     The 


Fij,'.  10.— Pectoral  GiHlo  of  Catfish  from  behind. 
Co,   ooracoidal,   s,    scapular    portion    of  priinary   shouldcr-iirinllt'  ;    el,    clavicular, 
rtc,  supraclavicular  portions  of  secondary  shouidcr-yirdle  ;  h,  biwal  elements,  r,  ruysof 
the  tin-skeleton. 

latter  is  at  fii'st  cartilaginous,  the  former  never  so.  Both  the 
clavicle  and  the  j)rimary  shouldor-girdle  sire  divided  into  upper 
and  lower  parts  by  the  fin,  the  lower  parts  uniting  in  the 
ventral  middle  line  and  thus  com})leting  the  arch.  The  upper 
part  of  the  ])rimary  arch  is  known  as  the  scapula,  the  lower 
as  the  coracoid,  and  tho  region  whore  the  fin  unites  with  it  the 
glenoid  region. 

2  •.  Let  us  now  examine  the  skeleton  of  the  fin  itself.  It  is 
made  up  of  fin-rays  of  which  the  anterior  is  bony  throughout, 
and  toothed  on    its    posterior   margin ;    it    is  a   hard  ray  or 
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spme>  in  contradistinction  to  the  other  six  rays  which  are 
jointed  and  fringed  and  are  therefore  known  as  soft  or  branched 
rays.  The  spine  alone  is  jointed  directly  to  the  shoulder-girdle, 
while  the  other  rays  are  fixed  to  it  by  interme^Jiate  pieces  of 
which  tiie  hindmost  (motapterygial  basale)  is  the  largest ;  the 
si)ine  in  fact  is  a  ray,  plus  the  foremost  intermediate  piece, 
(mesopterygial  basale)  and  their  union  is  to  be  explained  by  the 
use  of  tliis  ray  as  a  weapon,  which  may  be  firmly  set  (by  means 
of  a  peculiar  joint)  and  used  for  offence  or  dfciOiice. 

99.  The  st^ucture  of  the  ventral  fin  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
pectoral.  It  has  eight  rays,  of  whicn  one  is  hard.  There  is  no 
pelvic  arch,  what  is  generally  termed  so,  being  the  metaptery- 
gial  basulia  of  both  fins,  united  in  the  middle  line. 

30.  Considerable  resemblance  to  the  above  will  be  seen  in 
the  fin-rays  of  the  unpaired  fins.  They  are  for  the  most  part 
soft,  but  some  are  hard,  and  they  articulate  with  the  interspi- 
nals, which  again  fit  into  the  cleft  neural  and  haemal  spines 
of  certain  of  the  veiiiebrse  (§  13).  Of  these  rays  the  defensive 
spino  of  the  dorsal  fin  deserves  mention,  as,  from  the  peculiar 
arrangement  of  the  interspinals  with  which  it  is  connected,  it 
may  be  "  set "  like  the  pectoral  spine. 

For  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  diflFerent  species  of  fish  it  is  often 
desirable  to  count  the  number  of  rays  and  express  them  in  a  formula, 
(Roman  numerals  being  employed  for  the  hard,  Arabic  for  the  soft  rays), 
e.  g.  for  this  species  : — 

f  D.  I,  6  A.      22 

tP.  I,  6  V.    I,  7 

31.  Muscular  System. — The  muscles  of  an  animal  are 
what  wo  ordinarily  call  its  flesh  ;  their  function  is  to  contract 
on  a  stimulus  received  from  the  nervous  system,  and  thus  to 
bring  nearer  together  the  parts  of  the  skeleton  to  which  they 
are  attached,  or  to  narrow  the  tubes  round  which  they  are  dis- 
posed. Those  surrounding  the  blood-vessels  and  intestinal 
canal  form  the  bulk  of  what  is  called  the  involuntary  muscu- 
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lature  of  the  body.  They  re|)ly  slowly  to  a  stimulus,  and  aro 
not  under  the  influoHce  of  the  will,  while  those  which  unite  the 
various  parts  of  the  skeleton  are  called  volujitary,  'oecauso  they 
aro  controllable  by  the  will,  and  reply  rapidly  to  a  stimulus. 

Both  kinds  of  muscles  aro  formed  of  fibres,  which  contract  on  the 
receipt  of  a  stimulus  through  motor  nerve-lii)rc8  which  terminate  in 
them.  The  involuntary  are  formeu  of  ])antl8  of  simple  muscle-cells— 
the  voluntary  of  bundles  of  striated  fibres,  but  in  both  the  muscle-tissue 
has  a  framework  of  connective-tissue  which  suspends  the  vessels  and 
nerves  distributed  to  the  muscle-tissue. 

32.  The  voluntary  muscles  arc  also  called  "  skelettil,"  for  it  is 
obvious  that  a  very  important  relationship  must  exist  between 
the  skeleton  and  the  muscles.  Where  muscles  are  of  large  size, 
they  must  have  a  sufficient  surface  for  their  origin  and  in- 
sertion, and  where  they  cause  two  parts  of  the  skeleton  to 
move  upon  each  other,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  movements 
must  determine  the  character  of  the  joint.  Thus  those  parts  of 
the  body  where  the  most  com[)licated  movements  are  carri(;d 
out  will  have  the  more  differentiated  muscles,  and  those  where 
the  movements  are  simpler,  will  have  the  less  sj)ecialised 
muscles.  In  the  catfish  the  more  specialised  muscles  are  those 
which  work  the  jaws,  the  parts  of  the  visceral  skeleton,  the 
gill-cover,  and  the  spines  of  the  pectoral  and  dorsal  fins,  while 
the  less  specialised  are  those  which  form  the  fleshy  mass  of  the 
trunk  and  tail.  The  latter  exhibit  the  same  metamery  which 
we  have  seen  to  characterize  this  region  of  the  skeleton,  for  the 
muscles  are  divided  into  myomeres,  separated  by  membranous 
partitions  which  are  attached  to  the  libs  and  vertebra),  but 
the'  planes  of  these  partitions  are  not  vertical  ones,  as  we 
may  see  from  a  cut  through  the  tail,  or  from  the  curved  form 
of  the  myomeres  or  flakes  into  which  the  flesh  of  the  fish  s(?[)- 
arates  when  boiled.  Special  muscular  slips  extend  into  the  fins, 
and  serve  to  depress  or  erect  the  rays,  but  these  fin-muscles  do 
not  attain  the  size  which  the  limb-muscles  have  in  higher  Ver- 
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tebrates,  whoro  tlie  limbs  are  of  gi(;atcr  importance  in  connec- 
tion with  the  support  of  the  body  and  with  locomotion. 

33.  Nervous  System. — Ho:e  wc  recognize  two  constitu- 
ent parts ;  the  central  nervous  system,  and  the  nerves  which 
course  from  it  to  their  endings  in  the  various  organs  of  the 
body,  and  which  indeed  are  developed  as  outgrowths  from  it. 
The  nerves  either  carry  impulses  from  the  central  nervous 
system  to  the  muscles,  glands  <fee.,  or  they  transmit  im[)ulses  to 
it  from  the  various  sense-organs  ;  they  are  thus  either  efferent 
or  afferent  in  function.  They  originate  from  both  parts  of  the 
nervous  system — the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  are  distinguished 
therefore  as  cranial  and  spinal  nerves. 

34.  In  our  study  of  the  skeleton  we  have  seen  that  the  bmin 
and  spinal  cord  are  protected  in  bony  canals,  perforated  for 
the  escape  of  the  nerves.  The  canals  are  not  entirely  filled 
up  by  these  organs,  for  certain  membranes  are  present  whirh 
assist  in  the  protection  and  nutrition  of  them.  The  cranial 
cavity  for  example  is  much  larg(;r  than  necessary  to  hold  the 
brain,  and  the  interepace  is  filled  up  with  fatty  matter  which 
it  is  necessary  to  remove  before  the  brain  is  ex[)osod.  When 
this  is  done,  it  is  seen  to  have  the  form  represented  in  Fig.  1 1 
composed  of  alternately  dilated  and  constricted  parts.  In  front 
are  the  olfactory  bulbs  close  against  the  nasal  sacs,  connecting 
these  with  the  i  est  of  the  brain  are  the  olfactory  tracts,  and 
then  come  in  order  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  the  epiphysis 
pi  ejecting  from  the  concealed  thalamic  region,  the  optic  lobes, 
the  cerebellum  partly  covering  these  and  the  medulla  oblon- 
^ata>  with  two  pairs  of  secondary  swellings  upon  it.  Fi"om 
the  under  surface  vvill  be  seen  the  cerebral  hemispliores,  with 
the  optic  nerves  crossing  behind  them  after  their  descent  from 
the  optic  lobes,  the  thalamic  region  in  the  form  of  the  hypo- 
physis and  inferior  lobes,  and  the  medulla  oblongata  with  the 
other  cranial  nerves  springing  from  it. 
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35.  Tra  nsectioiiB  of  the 
brniu  sliow  tli.'j  it  is  a 
tube,  the  walls  of  which 
ai*o  thick  in  soino  parts 
and  thin  in  others,  and 
the  cavity  of  wljiuh  is 
dilated  into  ventricles, 
coniniunicatiiig  with 
each  other.  The  roof  of 
the  cei'cbral  region  is  so 
thiu  that  the  functions 
that  are  discharged  by  it 
in  the  higher  animals, 
nuist  have  their  seat  else- 
where in  the  fish.  A 
similar  condition  is  ob- 
served in  the  thalamic 
region,  and  that  of  the 


Fig.  11.— Brain  of  Catfish. 
A—  From  above.     B— From  below. 
Rh,  olfactory  lobes  ;   Ot,  olfactory  tracts ;   Pr, 
cerebral  hemispheres  ;  iJes,  optic  lobes  ;   C»>,  cere-    nicdulla    oblongata,    (ex- 
bellmn  ;  Met,  medulla  oblongata  ;  a  and  c,  trigem-  _      °       '    ^ 

inal  and  vagal  lobes  of  medulla ;  b,  inferior  lobes  of  c  e  p  t  anteriorly  where 
thalamic  region  ;    II-X,  cranial  nerves  ;   Sp',  first      ^  *', 

spinal  nerves.  the  cerebellum  IS  extra- 

ordinarily developed),  so  that  it  is  chiefly  the  floor  of  the  cavity 
which  is  thickened  in  these  parts.  On  the  other  hand  it  is  the 
roof  which  is  thickened  to  form  the  optic  lobes  and  the  cere- 
bellum. 

36.  The  various  regions  of  the  brain  or  encephalon  have  received  the 
above  names  as  they  appear  to  be  comparable  to  siniiliarly  named 
regions  in  higher  forms  ;  but  the  regions  and  ventricles  are  also  named,  by 
comparative  anatomists,  rhln-,  pros-,  thalam-,  mes-.ep-  an(  I  met-  encephalon 
and  the  ventricles  rhinocoele,  prosocoele,  thalamocoele,  mesocoele,  epicoele, 
metacoale.  Of  these  ventricles  the  thalan^occvle  is  the  most  complicated 
as  it  projects  above  into  the  epiphysis,  and  below  into  the  inferior 
lobes  and  hypophysis.  The  hypophysis  and  epiphysis  are  not  forn.ed  of 
nervous  matter  like  the  rest  of  the  brain,  for  th(!  former  is  glandular 
in  its  nature,  while  the  latter  is  supposed  to  be  the  rudiment  of  an  un- 
paired eye. 
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37.  Like  the  brain,  the  spinal  cord  is  also  a  tube,  its  cavity, 
the  central  canal,  being,  however,  more  uniform,  and  its  walls 
of  similar  thickness  throughout,  exce[)t  that  the  side  walls  are 
more  developed  than  eitlier  tho  roof  or  the  floor  (fig.  12).  The 
metamery  of  tho  nervous  system  is  mucli  better  seen  hero  than  in 
the  brain,  for  at  regular  intervals  corresponding  to  tho  vertebne, 

a  pair  of  spinal  nervee  is  at- 
tached to  tho  cord.  Each 
nerve  originates  by  two 
roots,  v.'hich  from  their 
places  of  origin  are  k  .own 
as  dorsal  and  ventral ;  the 
dorsal  roots  have  a  knot  or 
ganglion  upon  them,  and 
they  contain  only  efferent 
fibres,  the  ventral  on  the 
other  hand  are  formed  of 
afferent  fibres  :  both  kinds 
^^  of  fibres  are,  however,  soon 
associated  in  the  mixed 
nerves  of  the  body. 

38.  Of  the  two  elements  of 

nerve  tissue   distinguished   in 
FiK.  12 —Section  through  Spinal  Cord  and       e  oo  i-i,  ii       i  ii  j 

surrounding  parts,  in  youn^?  Catfish.      X40.  §  '^'^>  ^"6  nerve  cells,  also  called 

No,  notochord,  with  its  sheath ;  n,  the  neural  ganglion  cells,  are  most  abund- 
arch;  d,  dorsal,  v,  ventral  nerve-root;  {?,(;»"•  „«<-  ^^^-.^a  +i,^  ^«.r;4.:^o  ^t  +u„ 
gliono(  dorsal  root;  d',  V,  dorsal  and  ventral  »"*  ^^^^^  ^he  cavities  of  the 
mixed  nerves ;    s,  sympathetic  ganglion ;    ao,  brain  and  spinal  cord,  but  ar« 

also  found  in  smaller  centres 
or  ganglia,  while  the  fibres  are  found  both  in  the  nerves  and  in  the 
centres.  The  function  of  the  fibres  is  to  transmit  impulses,  and  this  is 
effected  by  the  axis  cylinder,  while  the  function  of  the  cells  is  to  store 
up  or  modify  the  impulses  that  arrive  through  the  afferent  nerves,  and 
to  originate  those  which  are  discharged  through  the  efferent  nerves, 

39.  It  is  enny  to  understand  the  way  in  which  the  spinal 
nerves  are  distributed  in  the  body.     Each  pair  supplies  chiefly 
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tho  parts  of  its  own  metamere,  although  for  purpose  of  coordi- 
nation, as  e.  g.,  in  tho  various  movements  of  tho  pectoral  fin, 
the  nerves  of  contiguous  mctameres  communicate  with  each 
otl'or  in  plexuses.  Tho  parts  above  tho  level  of  tho  spinal 
canal  are  supplied  by  the  dorsal  division  of  the  spinal  nerves, 
those  below  by  the  ventral  divisions,  and  finally  tho  contents 
of  the  c<elom  are  supplied  by  special  intestinal  branches  which 
are  provided  with  ganglia,  communicate  intimately  with  each 
other  before  supplying  the  viscera,  and  constitute  the  Sympa- 
thetic system.  The  arrangement  of  the  cranial  nerves  is 
however  nuicli  more  complicated,  first,  because  their  metamery 
is  not  so  evident,  and  second,  because  the  nerves  as  they  emerge 
separately  from  the  brain,  are  not  each  composed  of  a  dorsal 
and  ventral  root,  but  some  seem  only  to  be  ventral,  others  to 
be  composed  of  several  dorsal  and  ventral  roots.  Two  of  them, 
the  1st  and  2nd  pairs,  olfactory  and  optic,  go  to  the  noso  and 
eyes  respectively,  the  3rd,  4th  and  6th,  are  motor  nerves  which 
control  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball,  the  5th  and  7th  supi)ly  the 
greater  pai-t  of  the  head  with  sensory  and  motor  nerves,  the 
8tb  is  distributed  only  to  the  internal  ear,  while  the  9th  chiefly 
ends  in  the  1st  gill  arch,  and  the  10th  is  distributed  to  the  re- 
maining gills,  but  does  not  confine  itself  to  the  head,  and  sends 
branches  to  the  heart,  air-bladder  and  stomach.  A  8ei)arate 
branch  of  this  widely-distiibuted  (Vagus)  nervo  supplies  the 
sense-organs  of  the  lateral  line.  The  fifth  nerve  is  also  not  con- 
fined to  the  head,  but  communicates  with  the  doi-sal  branches 
of  the  spinal  nerves  by  a  long  branch  which  pierces  tho  back 
of  the  skull  on  either  side  of  the  supra-occipital  spine. 

40.  We  must  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  endings  of  these 
nerves,  especially  to  those  of  the  afierent  nerves,  which  trans- 
mit impulses  to  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  from  tho  sense-organs. 
Cei-tain  of  the  latter  have  been  already  referred  to  (§  9),  there 
remain  for  discussion  the  higher  sense  organs,  or  the  noso,  eye 
and  ear. 
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41.  Olfactory  Organ. — Wlion  tho  roof  of  the  nnmd  sac 
is  removed  (§4),  tho  floor  will  bo  hocii  to  be  formed  of  a  reddish 
mucous  niembmne,  })resenting  a  median  gioove  and  a  series  of 
transvei'se  ridges  running  towards  it.  A  current  is  established 
from  one  nostiil  to  the  other,  and  tho  odoriferous  particles  con- 
tained, aro  detected  by  special  olfactory  cells,  which  are  situated 
between  the  ridges,  and  are  directly  connected  with  tho  olfac- 
tory nerve-fibres.  In  some  fishes  the  ridges  are  arranged  in 
such  a  way  as  to  suggest  to  anatomists  that  the  nasal  sacs  are 
altered  gills,  which  have  been  confined  to  this  sensitive  func- 
tions, but  the  examination  of  tho  catfiah  alone  would  not 
suggest  this  view. 

42.  The  Eye. — In  higher  Vertebrates  the  eye  alfects  the 
shaj)e  of  the  skull  considerably  more  than  it  does  in  the  catfish, 
for  tliel'o  is  no  orbit  ir.  the  latter,  and  the  eye  is  simply  situated 
in  some  fatty  tissue  between  the  overhanging  frontal  bone,  and 
the  great  muscle  of  the  jaw.  It  is  small  in  size  and  unprotected 
by  lids,  the  skin  being  thin  and  transparent  where  it  passes  over 

the  surface  of  the  bulb,  and 
sufficiently  loose  to  allow 
the  latter  some  independent 
movement.  This  is  effected 
by  six  muscles,  four  of 
which,  the  straight  muscles 
or  Recti,  are  grouped  above, 
below  and  on  either  side  of 
the  optic  nerve,  as  it  courses 
from  the  optic  foramen  to 
the  bulb,  and  two  others,  the 
oblique  muscles,  cross  trans- 
versely to  the  eye  from  the 

skull.  All  the  muscles  are  at- 
Fig.  13.— Vertical  Section  of  Eye  of  Catfish.  X30 

S,  skin;  oo,  cornea;  sc,  sclerotic;  ch,  choroid;    taclied  near  the  equator  of 

r,  retina;  o,  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve;  i,  iris;    j. l, „ i„,iu  4-^  4.U,.««1 /%*.«*««    ^  x 
1,  lens;  vh,  vitreous  humor.  the  bulb  totheSClerOtiCCOat. 
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43.  Tlio  cxaininution  of  tlio  ])ull>  itsolf  (b^ig.  13)<U8c1oho8  tliroo 
coiits,  tlj(i  oiiterinost  of  wliicli  is  Hiilxlividcid  into  an  untorior  tiai*H- 
j)ai*cnt  jKirt  tlie  comea,  imd  a  posterior  lianl  fihrous  and  oi>a(i|uo 
])art  tlio  Hulorotio.  Witliin  tliis  is  tlio  second  coat,  tlio  choroid, 
wliich  cliiefly  s(;rv(5S  to  distrilmto  tlio  Mood  witliin  tlio  bull*, 
and  to  form  a  dark  backgrouiul  for  the  retina,  but  anteriorly 
forms  a  muscular  screen — the  iris,  ptu'forated  by  tlio  pupil, 
through  which  the  amount  of  li^lit  admitted  to  the  sensitive 
part  of  tl.o  eye  may  be  regulated  by  the  iris.  Suspcmded  from 
the  junction  of  the  choroid  and  iris  by  a  special  ciliary  muscle, 
is  the  lens  u  globular    transparent    body    which  changes  tlie 

course  of  the  ravs  of  light 
admitted  to  the  'eye,  and 
casts  an  inverted  image  on 
the  retina  or  nervous  coat, 
which  lines  the  whole  of  the 
choroid  coat,  and  is  separat- 
ed from  the  lens  by  th  ;  fluid 
and  transparent  vitreous 
humor.  The  optic  nerve 
which  terminates  in  the  re- 
tina, must  therefore  pierce 
both  the  sclerotic  and  chor- 
oid coats  to  do  so,  and  in- 
deed it  perforates  the  re- 
tina also,  for  its  fibres  form 
the  innermost  of  the  several 
layers  of  which  the  retina 

Fig.  14.— Diai,'ramniatiG  Section  of  Retina  of     jy  coiUDOSed 
young  Catfish,     vinn  1 


X400. 

1 ,  layer  of  optio  nerve  fibres  ;  2,  of  gan!,'lioii 
cells  ;  S,  internal  molecular,  4,  internal  ^'ranu- 
liiror  },'an,!,'lionic  layer  (con  tainiii;,'  nuclei  of  Mul- 
ler's  fibres) ;  5,  external  molecular,  (i,  external 
granularlayer,containingnucleiof  the  rodsand 
cones,  8.  but  separated  from  them  by  the  ex- 
ternal limitinjf  membrane,  7 ;  9,  pigmentary 
retinal  epithelium. 


44.  Study  of  the  develop- 
ment of  the  eye  sliowa  that  the 
retina  is  really  an  outgrowth  of 
the  brain,  which  like  the  brain 
has  .a  cavity,  one  wall  of  which 
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is  formed  by  tho  single  Liyer  of  tall  columnar  cells — the  pigmentary 
epithelium  of  the  rutina,  while  thu  other,  the  retina  proper,  is  formed  of 
several  layers,  of  whicli  that  toward  the  cavity  is  the  layer  of  the  rods 
and  cones,  while  that  towards  the  vitreous  humor  is  the  layer  of  optic 
nerve  fibres.  Between  tho  two  are  various  layers  of  nerve-cells,  sup- 
ported by  other  elements  whicli  are  not  nervous  in  their  nature. 
(Fig.  14).  The  rods  and  cones  are  the  neuro-epithelial  cells  of  tho  re- 
tina, and  the  original  space  l)etwecn  them  and  tho  pigmentary  epithe- 
ium  is  obliterated  by  the  close  contact  of  the  two  layers.  The  lens  on 
the  other  hand  is  shown  to  be  developed  from  the  epidermis,  and  the 
fibres  of  which  it  is  composed  are  really  altered  epidermal  cells. 

45.  The  Sar. — In  man  the  ear  consists  of  three  parts,  the 
external  ear,  the  middle  ear  or  drum-cavity,  and  the  internal  ear 
or  labyrinth :  only  the  latter  exists  in  the  catfish.  The  two 
former  in  man  are  concerned  with  the  concentration  of  sound- 
waves on  the  latter  ;  how  then  in  the  absence  of  these,  do 
sound-waves  reach  the  labyrinth  in  tho  catfish  ?  In  some  fishes 
a  rudimentary  gill-cleft  between  the  hyoid  arch  and  the  jaws, 
appears  to  be  the  channel  through  which  the  vibrations  reach 
the  internal  ear,  but  no  such  gill-cleft  exists  in  the  catfish,  so  it 
is  probable  that  they  are  transmitted  through  the  bones  of  tho 
bead,  and  above  all  through  the  comparative]/  loose  ones, 
which  are  suspended  to  the  ear  c.ipsule,  by  the  hyoniandibular 
(vj  21).  Another  possible  channel  will  be  referred  to  after- 
wards. In  all  animals  the  labyrinth  is  the  essential  part  of  the 
organ  of  hearing,  as  it  is  in  it,  that  the  auditory  nerve  termin- 
ates. In  most  forms  the  labyrinth  is  enclosed  in  a  complete 
cartilaginous  or  bony  capsule,  (forming  in  the  latter  case  the 
])vootict  epioiic  bones,  «fec.,)  and  only  perforated  by  small  aper- 
tures towards  the  outside  and  towards  the  cavity  of  the  skull, 
but  in  the  group  of  fishes  to  which  the  catfish  belongs,  the  side 
of  the  capsule  towards  the  brain  is  very  deficient,  and  conse- 
quently the  greater  part  of  the  labyrinth  can  be  seen  by  opening 
the  cranial  cavity. 
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Fig.  15.— Right  Ear  of  Catnsli,  from  witJiin.      X*. 

Asc,  hso,  psc,  anterior,  horizontal  and  posterior  senii-rircular  oarials  ;  na,  ha,  pa, 
thoir  ampiillin  ;  lit,  ntricuhiH;  rn.  rt'cossun  utriciili  ;  VIII,  anterior  and  posterior 
liranohesof  auditory  nerve  ;  co,  la^^ena  oochlea) ;  8,  Bacculua  ;  tr,  o|>cning  of  tnvnsverae 
(liict  communicating  with  the  left  ear. 

46.  Of  the  two  parts  into  wliich  the  labyrinth  is  divided, 
(Fig.  1 6)  the  lower  is  largely  concealed  by  a  little  shelf  project- 
ing from  each  ex-occipital  bone,  and  meeting  in  the  middle  line 
over  the  basi-occipital.  This  part  is  known  as  the  saccule  and 
lagena  cochleae,  each  of  which  is  a  delicate  membranous  sac,  con- 
taining fluid  (th<3  endolsnnph)  and  an  ear-stone  or  otolith  and 
receiving  a  considerable  part  of  the  auditory  nerve,  the  fibres  of 
which  terminate  in  certain  cells  of  the  lining  membrane.  The 
upper  part  is  more  easily  seen  ;  it  is  connected  with  the  lower 
by  a  narrow  duct,  and  is  formed  of  a  central  tube,  the 
utriculus,  with  a  large  membranous  sac  projecting  forwards 
from  it,  and  containing  a  very  large  otolith  and  corresponding 
branch  of  the  auditory  nerve.  Into  the  utriculus  and  its 
recess  there  open  the  thre^?  semi-circular  canals*  anterior 
posterior  and  external,  which  are  res[)ectively  situated  approx- 
imately in  sagittal,  frontal  and  horizontal  planes.     Their  lower' 
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o|>(mingH  into  tho  iitiiouliiH  aro  diliitod  into  ampuUsB  each  of 
wliicli  rocoivos  a  twig  of  tho  auditory  ncrvo. 

47.  Refcronco  waH  made  to  tlio  ooinniunication  botwcon  tho 
air-bhiddcr  and  tho  car  of  tho  catfiHh  ;  this  is  bi^ought  ahont  in 
tlio  following  way.  Near  tho  narrow  tul>o  botwoiui  tho 
uppor  and  lower  parts  of  the  labyrinth,  then!  is  a  cross  duct 
connecting  both,  and  projecting  backward  into  a  little  pear- 
shaped  sac,  which  lies  in  a  gi'oove  on  tho  upper  surface  of  the 
basi-occipital  bone.  The  whole  labyrinth,  and  es})ecially  tliis 
part  of  it  float  comparatively  freely  in  tho  fluid  contents  of  the 
cranial  cavity  (perlljonph) ;  if  currents  should  be  caused 
in  this  j)erilyniph  it  is  obvious  that  currents  would  also  bo  es- 
tablished in  the  endolymph,  and  thus  excite  or  disturb  the 
terminal  cells  of  tho  auditory  nerve  fibres  which  project  into  it. 
Such  an  arrangement  for  caasing  currents  in  tho  perilymph 
exists ;  it  consists  in  the  fact  that  each  half  of  the  neural  arch 
of  the  first  vertebra,  can  be  pressed  closer  into  the  neural 
oanal  or  pulled  out  by  means  of  a  lever  (m,  Fig.  7),  the  liindei- 
end  of  which  is  attached  to  the  front  end  of  the  air-bladder ; 
consequently  any  changes  of  jirossure  in  the  air-bladder  are 
transmitted  through  this  lever  to  tho  pei'ilymph,  and  so  to  the 
auditory  nerve.  Whether  sound-waves  can  aflect  the  density 
of  the  air  in  the  air-bladder  (there  is  a  spot  behind  the  shoulder- 
blade  where  it  cornea  imt  lodiatcly  underneath  the  skin)  or 
whether  some  other  function  is  performed  by  this  singular  ap- 
paratus, cannot  be  decided  with  the  knowledge  at  our  disposal. 

48.  Considerable  resemblance  will  be  detected  in  the  microscopical 
structure  of  the  ends  of  the  nerves  of  special  sense.  The  labyrinth  is 
lined  with  epithelial  cells  which  here  and  there  present  a  diflerent 
character  (neuro-epithelium)  where  the  auditory  nerve  terminates  within 
them.  Two  kinds  of  cells  are  to  be  seen,  the  supporting  cells  and  the 
hair'Cells,  the  latter  alone  being  connected  with  the  nerves.  In  the 
ampuUsB  the  hairs  of  the  hair-cells  are  very  long  and  delicate,  in  the 
other  sensitive  spots,  short  and  stouter,  for  they  carry  on  their 
tips  the  otoliths  referred  tu  above.     The  ampulUe  are  supposed  to  be 
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conconit'd  in  the  Rrnsci  of  i!(|uilil)rium  ami  dirotition,  for  whicili  imrpom^ 
tlio  armiiguiiu'iit  in  spacu  of  tliu  Humi-circuhir  uanuls  wuuld  appoivr  to  tit 
thuni. 

49.  The  Intestinal  System.— To  tluH  belongs  t]»o  AlU 

moiitiiiy  omul,  with  its  apixMidiigoa,  tl»o  livor,  aii'-l>la<l(lor,  <fec.; 
the  f;ill«,  which  also  conio  iindor  this  cutogory,  wo  shall,  how- 
ovor,  loscrvo  for  soparato  trcatnioiit. 

Wo  havo  alroiuly  studiod  thoossoous  boundaries  of  th<i  gajKi, 
aTi<l  seen  the  distribution  of  teeth  on  these.     There  are  no  poft 
llexiblo  lips,  although  the  skin  in  this  position  is  more  richly 
provided  with  the  tactile  organs  described  in  §  9  than  elsewhere. 
In  other  respects  except  in   the  distribution  of  pignunit  and 
thickness,  there  is  little  difference  between  the  mucouS  mem- 
brane which  lines  the   mouth-cavity  and    the    external    skin. 
There  can  hardly  bo  said  to  be  a  tongue  in  the  same  sense  as  in 
the  higher  vertebrates,  but  the  mucous  membrane  which  clothes 
the  hy[)0-hyal  bones  is  certainly  thicker  than  it  is  elsewhere  in 
the  mouth.     In  the  living  fish  the  action  of  the  superior  and 
inferior  pharyngeal  tooth-plates  can  be  seen ;    the  presence  of 
any  foreign  body  causes  them  to  close  reflex ly  on  it,  and  the 
muscles  in  connection  w'ch  them  enable  them  to  pass  it  down 
into  the  oesophagus.     This  in  the  begiuing  of  the  alimentary 
tract  proper,  in  which  we  recognize  three  chief  divisions,  the 
cesophagus  and  stomach,  the  small  intestine,    and  the  large  in- 
testine.    The  latter  terminates  in  the  anus,  in  front  of  the  anal 
fin,  and  is  separated  from  the  small  intestine  by  an  ileo-coecal 
valve,  while  the  small  intestine  is  separated  from  the  stomach 
by  the  pyloric  valve.     The  limits  of  the  various  regions  are 
therefore  distinct,  but  there  is  no  such  limit  between  the  O3so. 
phagus  and  the  stomach,  although  considerable  structural  dif- 
ferences exist  between  these  two  organs. 

50.  The  whole  intestinal  tract  is  constructed  on  tha  same  gene- 
ral plan  throughout ;  where  it  lies  free  in  the  crelom,  it  is  cov- 
ei-ed   by  a  serous  coat   which  is  continous    with  the  ctelomio 
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or  peritoneal  lining  by  means  of  a  double  fold  thereof,  known 
as  the  mesentery.  If,  as  in  most  animals  the  intestinal  canal 
bo  longer  than  the  cu3loni,  it  is  evident  that  the  mesentery  must 
be  longer  along  the  line  of  its  intestinal  attachment  than  along 
that  where  it  is  continuous  with  the  ccclomic  lining.  If  then 
the  intestine  be  thrown  into  coils,  so  as  to  be  accommodated  with- 
in the  ccelom,  the  mesentery  must  likewise  be  complicated  in  its 
form.  Between  the  two  folds  of  the  mesentery  the  blood-vessels 
and  nerves  which  pass  to  and  from  the  intestine  are  accom- 
modated. Immediately  within  the  serous  coat  of  the  intestine 
is  the  muscular  coat,  in  which  two  layers  are  recognized,  an 
outer  of  longitudinal,  and  an  inner  of  circular  fibres.  These 
fibres  are  of  the  involuntary  order,  except  in  the  oesophagus 
where  the  inner  circular  cor.t  is  wanting  and  the  longitudinal 
fibres  are  surrounded  by  voluntary  or  striped  fibres.  Within 
the   muscular  coat  we  find    more  or  less  subnmcous  tissue, 

answering  to  the  subcutaneous  tissue 
of  the  skin,  and  finally  the  mucous 
coat  which  forms  the  lining  of  the 
intestine,  and  in  which,  as  in  the 
skin,  we  recognize  two  layers,  a  con- 
nective-tissue and  an  epithelial.  The 
latter  is  the  characteristic  tissue  of 
the  intestine,  and  forms  the  bulk  of 
those  glands  which  contribute  the 
various  digestive  juices.      (Fig.  16). 

51.  Although  there  is  no  marked 
boundary  l)etween  the  stomach  and 
cosophagus,  the  former  is  decidedly 
wider,  and  much  more  abundantly 
Fig.  16. -Longitudinal  Section  of    supplied  with  blood.     This  is  neces- 

Intestinal  Wall  of  Catfish.  ^^^.^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  discharge  of  the 

Ep,  epithelium;    m,   mucosa;  i      .    i 

cm.ciiQuiar,  im,  longitudinal  nius*    function  of  the  gastnc  glands,  tubes 
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lined  by  a  continuation  of  the  lining  epithelium  of  the  stomach, 
which  dip  down  into  the  submucous  coat,  and  consequently 
make  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  of  considei-able  thickness. 
The  stomach  forms  a  blind  projection  beyond  the  pyloric  aper- 
ture ;  it  is  therefore  said  to  be  of  the  coecal  type,  whereas  in 
many  other  fishes  its  long  axis  is  directly  continued  into  the 
intestine.  After  the  food  has  been  subjected  to  the  action  of 
the  gastric  juice,  which  renders  some  of  its  ingredients  more 
capable  of  being  absorbed,  it  passes  through  the  pyloric  valve 
(which  is  simply  a  local  thickening  of  the  circular  muscular 
layer)  into  the  small  intestine.  Here  it  is  at  once  mingled  with 
the  secretion  of  two  important  glands,  the  liver  and  pancreas 
to  be  afterwards  described,  further  altered  thereby,  and  finally 
for  the  most  part  absorbed  by  the  walls  of  the  tube  and  partly 
propelled  further  into  the  large  intestine. 

52.  In  most  higher  animals  there  are  folds  or  projections  of 
the  mucous  membrane  which  facilitate  this  absorption  by  the 
small  intestine ;  except  for  longitudinal  foMs,  tho  mucous  mem- 
brane in  the  catfish  is  smooth,  and  the  amount  of  epithelial  sur- 
face is  increased  by  tubes  projecting  into  the  submucous  tissue 
which  are  however  shorter  and  wider  than  the  gastric  tubes. 
The  chief  difierence  in  the  structure  of  the  large  intestine  is  in 
its  greater  size,  and  more  developed  musculature. 

53.  Of  the  glandular  appendages  of  the  small  intestine,  the 
liver  is  the  most  important.  It  is  formed  for  the  most  part  of 
hepatic  cells  which  are  continuous  with  the  lining  epithelial 
cells  of  the  intestine  tlirough  the  bile-duct.  The  cells  are  sus- 
pended in  a  delicate  frame-work  of  connective  tissue,  penetrated 
by  blood-vessels,  and  the  liver  is  therefore  very  soft  in  its  texture. 
It  has  two  lobes,  a  right  and  a  left,  each  divided  into  subsidiary 
lobes,  and  oii  the  under  surface  of  the  right  of  these  is  the  gall- 
bladder, a  reservoir  communicating  by  several  ducts  with  the 
liver,  but  only  by  one  with  the  intestine.     Side  by  side  with  the 
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last-mentioned  duct,  is  the  duct  of  the  pancreas,  a  gland  of 
diffei-ent  structure  and  function,  which  is  independent  of  the 
liver  in  higher  animals,  but  in  many  fishes,  is  either  wholly 
or  partly  concealed  within  it,  entering  the  frame  work  of  the 
liver  beside  the  portal  vein,  the  chief  blood  vessel  of  that  organ, 
through  which,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see,  a  considerable  amount 
of  the  blood  of  the  body  passes  on  its  way  to  the  heart. 

54.  The  liver  like  the  intestine,  is  within  the  peritoneum  and 
covered  with  a  serous  coat  like  the  intestine,  but  the  air-bladder 
which  we  have  now  to  examine  is  only  covered  by  the  pe- 
litoneum  on  its  ventral  surface.  It  is  therefore  an  extra- 
peritoneal structure ;  it  communicates  with  the  hinder  esu^ 
of  the  oesophagus  by  a  narrow  tortuous  duct  which  lies  between 
the  folds  of  the  mesentery,  and  enters  the  air-bladder  a  little 
in  front  of  itb  middle.  As  the  air-bladder  is  a  recess  or  diverti- 
culum of  the  intestine,  we  should  expect  to  find  a  similar  arrange- 
ment of  its  coats.  As  a  fact  however,  the  muscular  coat  is 
merely  represented  by  a  stout  white  opaque  layer,  in  which  only 
connective  and  no  muscular  tissue  is  present,  while  this  sepa- 
rates with  great  readiness  from  the  inner  mucous  coat  on 
account  of  the  scantiness  of  the  submucous  tissue.  When  the 
air-bladder  is  first  exposed  it  appears  to  be  undivided,  but  when 
the  outer  coat  is  removed  there  is  seen  to  be  a  partition  sub- 
dividing the  hinder  part  into  two  cavities,  and  narrowing  the 
apertures  by  which  these  communicate  with  the  single  anterior 
cavity.  The  inner  coat  can  readily  be  removed  without  ruptur- 
ing it,  and  then  the  three  communicating  compartments  are 
readily  seen  :  it  is  at  the  junction  of  these  that  the  duct 
enters.  As  for  the  structure  of  the  mucous  coat,  it  is 
very  unlike  that  of  the  intestine,  for  its  connective-tissue  layer 
is  very  delicate,  very  poorly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  and  its 
epithelial  layer,  is  formed  of  thin  pavement-like  hexagonal 
cells.  Only  the  outer  coat  is  connected  with  the  altered  verte- 
brsB  and  their  processes  as  described  in  §  47. 
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56.  As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  the  air-bladder  in  some  fishes 
is  so  well  supplied  with  blood,  and  communicates  so  freely  with 
the  u3sophagus  that  it  can  act  as  a  breathing  organ.  Such  is 
obviously  not  its  function  in  the  catfish.  Again  there  are  fishes 
which  live  in  deep  water,  and  can  by  altering  the  amount  of 
air  in  the  air-bladder,  accommodate  their  specific  gravity  to  that 
of  the  water  at  any  particular  level.  But  such  an  hydrostatic 
arrangement  must  be  of  less  service  to  a  catfish  than  to  many 
other  groups.  The  connection  with  the  ear  renders  it  likely 
that  the  functions  discharged  by  the  air-bladder  are  of  a  complex 
character,  but  they  are  not  yet  well  understood. 

56.  Respiratory  System.— We  have 

already  studied  the  skeleton  of  the  gill- 
arches  ;  there  remain  to  be  examined  the 
soft  parts  which  clothe  these.  "Within  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth  there  may  l>e  observed 
certain  tubercles  which  fit  into  each  other 
when  the  gill  clefts  are  closed,  these  are 
the  gill-rakers  ;  they  are  sometimes  of  con- 
siderable size  in  other  fishes,  and  may  act 
as  strainers  of  the  water  which  flows  out 
through  the  clefts,  over  the  gills.  On  the 
convex  side  are  the  gill-filaments,  disposed 
in  two  rows.     (Fig.  17). 

51.  The  vessels  which  supply  the  gill- 
filaments  ascend  the  arches  in  a  groove, 
which  is  easily  seen  on  their  convex  side  in 

Fig.  17— Diagrammatic  Sec-  /. 

tion  of  Gill-arch.  the  dry  condition.     Of  the  four  arches,  the 

artery  ;"aa)'afferent  artery:  l^s*  is  decidedly  the  shortest,  and  the  same 
"'  "^'^'®-   '  is  true  of  the  slit  behind  it.     All  the  slits 

open  freely  into  the  branchial  cavity,  and  this  by  a  very  wide 
aperture  to  tlfe  outside,  the  apertures  of  the  right  and  left  sides 
being  only  separated  from  each  other  below  by  a  narrow  isth- 
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miis.     In  some  fishes  by  the  union  of  the  gill-cover  to  the  skin 
over  the  pectonil  arch,  this  aperture  may  be  much  reduced  in-' 
size. 

68.  In  the  roof  of  the  branchial  cavity  in  front  of  the  pectoral  girdle, 
an  organ,  the  thjrmus,  is  present  in  the  fishes  which  attains  a  considerable 
size  in  some  forms,  and  is  difficult  to  make  out  in  others.  It  is  seen  in  the 
young  catfish,  but  not  in  the  adult.  Again,  below  the  floor  of  the  mouth- 
cavity,  round  the  origin  of  the  vessels  which  ascend  the  gill-arches,  is 
another  organ,  the  thyroid,  which  is  of  some  size  in  the  adult.  The 
functions  of  both  of  these  structures  are  obscure,  but  the  organs  are 
found  in  similar  positions  in  all  Vertebrates. 

59.  Vascular  System. — In  all  Vertebrates  two  subdivi- 
sions are  present,  the  blood-  and  the  lymph-vascular  system. 
The  former  embrace j  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  and  their 
contents,  the  latter  the  lymph-vessels  and  spaces  and  the 
lymph-glands  in  which  certain  elements  of  the  lymph  are  formed. 

60.  Both  the  circulating  fluids  contain  corpuscles,  which  in 
the  blood  are  of  two  kinds,  coloured  and  colourless,  .while  in  the 
lymph  only  the  colourless  corpuscles  are  present  (Fig.  3, a).  The 
coloured  corpuscles  while  passing  through  the  fine  vessels  of  the 
gills,  have  a  remarkable  power  of  combining  with  the  oxygen 
contained  in  the  water  which  bathes  the  gills,  but  they  just  as 
easily  give  up  this  oxygen  to  the  other  tissues  which  require  it. 
This  power  they  owe  to  the  hsmoglobin,  which  they  con- 
tain, and  which  also  is  the  cause  of  their  colour.  The  amoe- 
boid colourless  corpuscles  have,  on  the  other  hand,  a  faculty 
which  the  coloured  ones  do  not  possess  to  any  extent,  that  of 
changing  their  shape  and  incorporating  foreign  particles.      * 

61.  The  centre  of  the  blood- vascular  system  is  the  heart; 
from  it  in  front  are  given  off  the  arteries,  through  which  the 
blood  is  distributed  by  way  of  ihe  gills  to  the  body  generally, 
and  towards  it  behind,  the  veins  converge,  through  which  the 
blood  is  returned  to  the  heart  to  be  again  sent  on  its  course. 
Between  the  arteries  and  the  veins  are  the  finer  capillary 
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vessels,  the  walls  of  which  are  so  thin  that 
the  blood  while  flowing  through  them  is 
enabled  to  effect  exchanges  with  the  sur- 
rounding medium.  Thus  in  the  gill-capil- 
laries it  readily  gives  up  the  carbonic  acid, 
which  it  has  accumulated  in  the  tissues, 
and  combines  anew  with  the  oxygen  in  the 
water,  and,  while  flowing  through  the 
capillaries  of  the  rest  of  the  body,  gives  up 
to  the  tissues  the  food  they  require,  and 
receives  from  them  the  accumulated  refuse 
which  has  to  be  removed  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  glandular  cells  of  the  liver 
and  kidney,  with  which  the  hepatic  and 
renal  capillaries  enter  into  intimate  con- 
nection.    (Fig.  18). 

In  the  catfish  the  heart  is  situated  be- 
tween the  floor  of  the  hinder  part  of  tho 
mouth-cavity,  and  the  ventral  part  of  the 
^.olLJn'KVeU*'    pectoral    girdle.       A    strong    partition 

stretches  from  the  hinder  border  of  the 
girdle  up  towards  the  back  bone,  and 
bounds  the  coelom  anteriorly;  it  is  per- 
forated by  the  oesophagus  and  several 
veins.  In  front  of  this  partition  is  the  pericardial ,  sac,  which 
contains  the  heart,  and  between  the  partition  and  the  pericard- 
ium is  the  venous  sinus,  to  which  the  various  veins  converge 
before  they  enter  the  heart.  The  venous  stream  is  received 
from  the  sinus  into  the  atrium  or  auricle,  a  thin-walled 
chamber,  which  (when  the  heart  is  inspected  from  below)  is 
largely  concealed  by  the  ventricle,  a  thick-walled  nmscular 
chamber,  which  drives  the  blood  through  the  gills  to  the  body. 
Connected  with  the  ventricle  by  a  narrow  neck  is  the  bulb-like 
beginning  of  the  great  trunk  artery,  which  lies  below  the  copu- 


Circulation 

(After  Claus). 
Ba,  bulbils  arteriosus; 
Ab,  branchial  vessels ;  V, 
ventricle  ;  Ao,  aorta  ;  Lk, 
capillaries  of  liver;  N,  kid- 
ney ;  D,  intestine. 
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IsB  of  the  gill-arches,  and  gives  off  the  vessels  to  these.  These 
various  divisions  of  the  heart  are  separated  from  each  otlier  by 
I)Ocket>-like  semilunar  valves,  which  prevent  the  reflux  of  the 
blood  after  the  contractions  of  its  cavities. 

62.  The  blood-supply  of  the  gills  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
parts  about  the  vascular  system,  because,  as  we  find  that  the 
embryos  of  the  air-breathing  animals  have  gill-arches  and  gill- 
clefts  which  disappear  as  development  goes  on,  so  we  find  that 
gill-vessels  are  present  also,  which  afterwards,  however,  become 
much  altered.  These  vessels,  partaking  of  the  shape  of  the 
])arts  they  accompany,  are  called  the  aortic  arches,  and  they 
are  uninterrupted  tubes  which  arch  on  either  side  from  the 
arterial  trunk  below  the  alimentary  canal,  to  another  arterial 
trunk  above  it,  which  from  its  position  is  called  the  dorsal 
aorta.  Before  joining  the  dorsal  aorta,  some  of  the  anterior 
arches  give  ofi"  branches  which  supply  arterial  blood  to  the  head. 
A  similar  condition  obtains  in  the  adult  fish,  only  instead  of  an 
uninterrupted  aortic  arch,  there  are  two  vessels  to  every  gill- 
arch,  one  which  distributes  the  blood  to  the  gill-filaments,  the 
other  which  collects  it  from  them.  These  are  known  as  the 
afferent  and  efferent  branchial  arteries.  It  is  therefore  the 
latter  which  unite  to  form  the  dorsal  aorta,  after  the  foremost 
one  has  on  each  side  given  off  the  carotid  arteries  to  the 
head.  In  its  course  backwards  underneath  the  vertebral 
column,  the  dorsal  aorta  gives  off  various  branches  both  to  the 
contents  of  the  coelom,  and  to  the  other  parts  of  the  trunk  and 
tail,  but  the  venous  streams,  which  collect  the  blood  from  these 
various  parts,  undergo  some  delay  in  their  return  to  the  heart. 
For  example,  the  venous  blood  fromthe  tail,  is  in  part  subjected 
to  the  action  of  the  kidney,  before  it  reaches  the  heart  through 
the  posterior  cardinal  veins,  (situated  immediately  underneath 
the  trunk  vertebrse,)  while  the  rest  of  it,  with  the  blood  col- 
lected from  the  other  contents  of  the  coelom,  enters  the  liver 
through  the  portal  vein,  and  is  there  subjected  to  the  action  of 
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that  gland,  before  it  emerges  through  the  hepatic  veins.  The 
venous  blood  from  the  head  is  returned  more  directly  through 
the  anterior  cardinal  veins,  wliich  join  the  posterior  cardinal 
on  each  side  before  they  enter  the  venous  sinus. 

63.  The  lymph  presents  a  contrast  to  the  blood  in  this 
respect,  that  it  is  not  contained  in  well-defined  vessels. 
There  are  however  a  series  of  thin- walled  channels,  by  which 
the  system  is  put  in  communication  with  the  cardinal  veins. 
As  for  the  lymph-glands  referred  to,  the  most  important  of  these 
is  the  spleen,  a  deep  red  body  of  considerable  size  near  the 
stomach,  while  the  second  almost  equally  as  large  and  similar 
in  appearance,  but  very  different  in  origin,  is  the  head-kidney, 
which  lies  between  the  anterior  end  of  the  air-bladder  and  the 
partition  which  walls  off  the  pericardial  cavity. 

64.  Excretory  System. — The  structure  of  the  head- 
kidney  is  in  the  embryo  catfish  similar  to  that  of  the 
kidney  proper,  which  occupies  the  posterior  pai-t  of  the 
coelom,  but  in  the  course  of  growth  the  excretory  tubes 
which  it  possesses  are  replaced  by  lymphatic  tissue,  and 
consequently  it  has  no  excretory  function  in  the  adult.  On 
the  other  hand  the  kidney  proper  which  is  separated  from  the 
head  kidney  by  the  entire  length  of  the  air-bladder,  is  a  true 
excretory  gland,  which  selects  by  filtration  and  otherwise  from 
the  blood  subjected  to  its  action,  certain  nitrogenous  excreta, 
which  have  to  be  removed  from  the  circulation.  The  excretion 
is  carried  off  from  each  half  of  the  kidney,  by  a  separate  ureter, 
the  only  indication  here  that  the  kidney  is  a  paired  structure, 
and  that  consequently  the  right  and  left  organs  have  coalesced. 
The  ureters  join  on  leaving  the  kidney,  and  dilate  into  an  urin- 
ary bladder  before  opening  exteriorly. 

65.  Tliere  is  little  external  difference  between  the  sexes  in 
the  catfish,  but  there  is  one  notable  difference  in  habit  which 
appears  to  be  common  to  several  allied  forms.     The  eggs  after 
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they  have  been  laid  and  have  hegun  to  develop  into  the  young 
fry,  are  carefully  guarded  by  the  male,  who  keeps  them  together 
and  swims  over  them,  returning  pertinaciously  even  after  he 
has  been  pushed  away.  A  tropical  form,  the  largo  eggs  of 
which  are  hatched  in  the  mouth -cavity,  and  a  Southern  species 
allied  to  our  catfish,  have  been  observed  to  take  the  fry  into  the 
mouth,  and  allow  them  afterwards  to  escape. 


Fig.  IS.— Diagram  of  several  stages  in  Development  of  Catfish. 
(Modified  from  Ryder). 

1,  ovarian  egg ;  2,  egg  in  which  foniiative  yoke  has  separated  to  upper  pole  ;  3,  em- 
bryo of  second  day;  4,  section  through  such  an  embryo,  showing  epiblast  with  nervous 
system  al)ove,  hypoblast  below,  and  between  them  the  mesQblast  and  the  notochord^ 
5  embryo  of  sixth  day.  :  , 
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Little  more  need  be  said  a))Out  the  habits  of  the  cattiali.  It 
is  remarkable  for  its  tenacity  of  life,  is  regarded  as  u  fair  food 
fish,  and  has  accordingly  recciveil  some  attention  from  pisci- 
culturists who  have  found  that  it  prospers  also  in  ponds  and 
streams  of  other  regions  besifUjs  that  in  which  it  naturally 
occurs. 

66.  The  artifical  hatching  of  fish-spawn  with  tho  object  of  stocking 
depleted  waters  and  increasing  the  food  supply  is  now  being  carried 
on  very  vigorously  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  as  well  as  in  some 
European  countries.  In  Ontario  the  chief  hatcheries  are  at  Newcastle 
and  Sandwich,  whence  vast  numbers  of  the  fry  of  White  Fish,  Lake 
Salmon,  Pickerel,  etc.,  are  distributed  for  replenishing  the  waters  of 
the  Provinces.  The  eggs  are  hatched  out  in  troughs  supplied  with  con- 
stantly renewed  water  at  a  certain  temperature,  and  thus  many  of  thu 
causes  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances  m.iy  lead  to  the  arrest  of 
the  development  of  the  eggs  are  obviated.  Some  notions  as  to  tho 
gradual  development  of  the  body  in  a  catfish  may  be  gathered  from 
Fig.  19. 

The  egg  while  still  within  the  ovary  of  the  mother,  (1)  is  about  one- 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  diameter  ;  it  has  two  coats,  the  outer  of  which  is 
penetrated  by  minute  canals  through  which  the  necessary  nutriment  for 
the  growth  of  the  egg  paspes  inwards.  When  the  egg  is  laid,  the  space 
between  the  two  coats  increases  in  size,  and  the  two  constituents  of  the 
yolk  (the  formative  yoik  which  gives  rise  directly  to  the  body  of  the 
embryo  and  the  food-yolk  which  is  utilised  as  food  by  the  embryo), 
formerly  evenly  distributed,  now  tend  to  accumulate  at  opposite  poles  (2). 
The  formative  yolk  with  its  contained  nucleus  begins  to  segment,  the 
result  being  a  disc  of  small  cells  lying  upon  the  surface  of  the  food-yolk. 
These  cells  gradually  extend  over  the  whole  of  the  egg,  those  at  the 
pole  arranging  themselves  into  the  three  layers  of  the  embryo,  which 
already,  during  the  second  day  assumes  a  lish-like  form  {^).  It  is  from  the 
three  embryonic  layers  (epiblast,  mesoblast  and  hypoblast)  that  all  the 
organs  of  the  body  are  developed  (4) ;  a  similar  arrangement  of  these 
exists  in  all  vertebrate  animals.  The  embryo  docs  not  escape  from  the 
egg  membranes  until  the  sixth  day,  when,  although  only  one-third  of  an 
inch  in  length  (5),  development  has  advanced  to  a  considerable  extent. 
Thus  the  heart  is  seen  in  front  of  the  yolk-sac,  from  the  vessels  of 
which  it  collects  the  blood  enriched  by  contact  with  the  yolk,  and  pro- 
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pels  it  by  way  of  the  gills  throughout  the  entire  system.  The  sense- 
organs,  tins,  myotonies,  and  heterocercal  tail  are  all  evident,  and  event- 
ually the  yolk  is  all  al>s»rbed  and  the  young  fish  begins  to  feed  for  itself. 
At  the  end  of  three  months  the  form  of  the  adult  is  attained,  although 
the  fish  is  hardly  an  inch  in  length.  Teleosts  differ  very  materially  as 
to  the  length  of  time  of  hatching  of  the  egg,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  developmental  processes  run,  but  there  is  always  less  food- 
yolk  than  in  certain  other  groups  of  fishes  to  be  afterward  referred  to, 
where  the  development  is  much  slower. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Common  Forms  of  Canadian  Fish  and  their  Clalsipication. 

1.  The  coniinon  small  Catfish,  Bull-heftd  or  Horned  pout 
which  we  have  been  examining  is  known  to  zoologists  as  Amiu- 
ru8  nebulosvs  (Le  Sueur).  Zoologists  as  well  jis  Botanists  use  the 
Linna)an  binomial  system  of  nomenchaturo,  which  involves  the 
use  of  a  generic  and  a  specific  name  for  the  purpose  of  indicating 
to  what  species  any  individual  animal  belongs ;  of  these  the 
generic  name  stands  first,  the  specific  second,  and  both  are 
followed  by  the  name  of  the  author  who  firat  described  the  kind 
of  animal  in  question  under  that  specific  name,  and  (if  that 
should  be  necessary)  by  the  name  of  the  author  who  firat  refer- 
red the  species  to  its  proper  genus.  The  necessity  of  appending 
the  author's  name  to  a  species  will  be  realized  when  it  is  under- 
stood that  two  different  authors  may  have  described  individuals 
of  the  same  species  under  differont  names.  Thus  A.  nebulosus 
has  a  host  of  synonyraes,  one  of  the  most  current  of  which 
A.  catus  (Linn.)  Gill,  is  given  on  the  assumption  that  Linnaeus 
had  already  named  our  Catfish  Silums  catus. 

It  is  very  hard  to  find  a  satisfactory  definition  for  the  term 
"species."  In  nature  we  find  only  individuals;  certain  groups 
of  individuals  resemble  each  other  so  closely  that  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  asserting  that  they  belong  to  the  same  species, 
others  may  vary  so  much  in  colour  or  in  the  proportionate  size 
of  different  organs  or  in  other  ways,  that  zoologists  may  hesitate 
whether  or  no  the  individuals  exhibiting  any  constantly  associ- 
ated variations  should  have  a  separate  specific  name  accorded  to 
them  or  merely  rank  as  a  "variety."  The  absence  of  interme- 
diate forms  between,  two  or  more  such  groups  of  individuals  is 
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generally  oonHidored  a  Bufficient  ground  for  regarding  tliem 
UH  diHtinct  spocieH.  Varitjties  aio  ofti^n  the  result  of  local 
conditions  and  are  therefore  spoken  of  as  geographical  varie- 
ties or  sub-8j)ecies,  but  they  may  ho  also  brought  about  artiti- 
^  eially  by  man,   in  which  case  they  are  generally  spoken  of  a« 


"races." 
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2.  Certain  groups  of  species  resemble  each  other  so  much 
that  they  are  grouped  by  naturalists  under  the  same  "genus." 
Some  genera  are  large,  embracing  a  number  of  species,  othei-s 
suiall  with  only  one  or  two;  when  they  are  large  it  is  con- 
venient to  arrange  the  species  in  smaller  groups,  which  may  be 
designated  by  sub-generic  names.  In  this  way  instead  of  the 
binomial  system,  a  polynomial  system  may  bo  adopted  in  which 
the  name  of  an  animal  may  have  four  parts,  the  generic,  sub-ge- 
neric, specific,  and  sub-specific  names.    Although  too  cu       'ous 

for  general  adoption  this  system  has  the  merit  of  requ *g  a 

close  attention  to  variation,  which  is  one  of  the   most  inte- 
resting questions  in  Natural  History. 

3.  In  regard  to  the  species  we  have  been  studying,  the 
generic  name  Amiurus  embraces  a  large  number  of  difierent 
kinds  of  catfish  from  different  parts  of  North  America.  Of 
these  difierent  kinds  three  occur  within  our  region,  viz.: 
A.  nebulosus,  A.  natalis  (Le  Sueur)  Jordan,  (the  yellow  catfish), 
and  A.  vulgaris  (Thompson)  Nelson,  (the  iong-jawed  catfish)* 
some  six  othei"  species  are  more  southerly  forms.  The  genus 
is  a  "  difficult "  one,  the  species  being  hard  to  characterise  and 
it  is  doubtful  whether  all  the  species  are  "  good."  For  example 
there  is  a  southern  form  which  is  sometimes  regarded  as  a  dis- 
tinct species  \A.  marmoratus  (Hoi brook)  Jordan],  sometimes 
merely  as  a  mottled  variety  of  our  northern  form,  and  conse- 
quently named  by  the  zoologists  who  hold  this  view  A.  nebulosus 
var.  marmoratus. 
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4.  TlioHO  olianictonstios  which  tho  individiiulR  of  a  Hj)eci<>8 
|M)s.s«'sn  ill  coiiiinun,  aiiul  which  Hcrvci  to  (liHtin<;uiHii  thom  from 
iiidivithiiilH  of  iiiiothor  H|Micii!>j  tiro  exproHsod  togotiior  with  th  ir 
habitat,  or  range  of  geographical  diHtribution,  iii  a  BpociHc 
dijignosis ;  as  cxamploH  tlio  following  diagnoses  of  the  spocicis 
wliich  occur  in  Ontario  may  bo  copied  from  a  recognized 
authority : — 

A.  nchulo8U8  (Le  Suour)  Gill. 

Colour  (lark  yellowish-hrown,  more  or  less  clouded,  sometimes  yel- 
lowish, sometimes  nearly  black.  Body  rather  elongate  ;  depth  contained 
4  times  in  length  (measured  to  the  base  of  the  caudal  fin).  Anal  fin 
usually  with  21  or  22  rays,  its  base  contained  4  tunes  in  the  length  of 
the  body.  Dorsal  fin  inserted  rather  near  the  adipose  than  theencTof 
the  snout.  Upper  jaw  usually  longer  than  lower.  Humeral  process 
more  than  half  the  length  of  ino  pectoral  spine.  Length  18  inches. 
Great  Lakes,  Ohio  Valley,  and  Eastward.  The  common  bullhead  or 
horned  pout  of  the  North  and  East,  abundant  in  every  pond  and  stream, 
also  introduced  into  tho  rivers  of  California,  where  it  has  rapidly  multi- 
plied. 

A.  natalia  (Le  Siieur)  Jordan. 

Yellowish,  greenish  or  blackish.  Body  more  or  less  short  and  chubby, 
sometimes  extremely  obese  (var.  nnta/ls),  sometimes  more  elongate 
(var.  Uvidm).  Head  short  and  broad.  Mouth  wide,  the  jaws  equal 
(var.  lividufi),  or  the  upper  jaw  longest  (var.  cujyrem).  Anal  rays  24-27. 
Oreat  Lakes  to  Virginia  and  Texas ;  generally  abundant.  Extremely 
variable,  and  tunning  into  several  varieties. 

A.  vulgaris  (Thompson)  Nelson. 

Dark  reddish-brown  or  blackish.  Body  moderately  elongate  ;  depth 
4-5  in  length.  Head  ,3-4.  Barbel  long.  Mouth  wide.  Head  longer 
than  broad,  rather  narrowed  forward.  Profile  rather  steep,  pretty 
evenly  convex.  Dorsal  regions  more  or  less  elevated.  Lower  jaw 
strongly  projecting.  Anal  rays  20.  Length  18  inches.  Vermont  to 
Minnesota  and  southward  ;  rather  common.  ^ 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  distinguishing  features  of  these 
three  species  are  to  be  found  in  the  shape  of  the  body,  the  length 
of  the  aual  fin,  and  the  relative  length  of  the  jaw8» 
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5,.  The  generic,  specific,  and  varietal  names  are  generally 
Latin  or  latinized  Greek  words  in  form,  the  generic  name 
being  always  a  noun,  and  the  specific  and  varietal  names  either 
adjectives  agreeing  therewith,  or  nouns  in  apposition.  Although 
these  names  often  refer  to  some  characteristic  of  the  form  de- 
signated, yet  this  is  not  always  the  case,  and  there  is  no  definite 
understanding  among  zoologists  as  to  the  principle  on  which 
such  names  shall  be  selected.  For  example  the  name  Amiums 
has  been  formed  to  express  the  fact  that  the  taii-fin  is  not  notch- 
ed in  this  genus,  whereas  the  name  of  the  most  nearly  allied 
genu«  Ictalums  or  Ichthselunis,  where  the  tail  is  notched,  is 
sigjl)ly  a  Greek  translation  of  Catfish.  Again  the  specific 
adjectival  name  nebulosus  is  formed  to  c^xpress  the  i)eculiar 
clouded  colouration  of  our  Catfish,  while  its  synonym  catm,  a 
noun  in  apposition  with  Amiurus  is  another  reference  to  its 
common  name;  further,  the  varietal  names  marmoratus,  lividus, 
cupreus  are  adjectives  expressing  some  colour-peculiarity  of 
the  forms  designated,  while  the  specific  name  of  our  great  fork- 
tailed  Catfish  /.  lacustrls  refers  to  its  occurrence  in  large  bodies 
of  water. 

6.  The  species  last  refen-ed  to  attains  a  large  size,  reaching 
occasionally  a  weight  of  100  pounds;  it  is  abundant  in  the 
Great  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence,  and  is  much  used  for  food. 
Another  allied  form  the  Channel  Cat  (/.  punctatus)  is  found  in 
the  channels  of  the  large  streams  but  does  not  reach  the  size 
of  the  great  Catfish.  In  contrast  to  these  are  several  species 
of  Noturus — Stone  Cats,  (Fig.  20)  which  are  rarely  more  than 
4  or  5  inches  in  length,  have  the  habit  of  lurking  under  stones, 
and  are  marked  by  the  long  adipose  fin  which  is  almost  con- 
tinuous with  the  tail-fin. 

7.  These  three  genera  are  the  representatives  in  Canada  of 
a  very  large  group  or  "  i .  ily  "  of  Fishes,  the  members  of  which 
abound  in  the  fresh  wate,  of  the  tropics  of  the  old  and  new 
world,  but  are  only  represented  in  Europe  by  one  species  the 
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Fig.  20.— Stone  Cat.     Noturus  gyrinus. 
(After  Jordan). 

Sheat-fish  {Silurus  glanis)  of  the  Danube.  By  adding  the 
patronymic  ending  "  idae"  to  the  stem  of  the  generic  name  of  this 
fish,  the  family  name  Siluridae  is  formed  which  thus  includes  all 
the  genera  of  the  group.  Family  names  are  genemlly  formed 
in  thi;;'  way  from  some  typical  or  well  known  genus,  and  if  it 
is  considered  desirable  to  arrange  the  family  into  sub-families 
the  termination  "  ina "  is  generally  employed  for  such  smaller 
groups.  But,  as  in  the  case  of  species  and  genera,  zoologists  are 
by  no  means  at  one  in  recognizing  the  same  limits  to  the  classifi- 
catory  sub-divisions  employed.  Nevertheless  the  divisions  of 
various  rank  are  always  sub-ordinatcd  to  each  other  in  a  definite 
way,  thus  each  of  the  great  primary  divisions  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom  or  Sub-Kingdoms  is  divided  into  Classes,  each  Class 
into  (Sub-Classes  and)  Orders,  each  Order  into  (Sub-Orders  and) 
Families,  while  each  Family  (sometimes  sub-divided  into  Sub- 
Families  or  Tribes)  includes  one  or  more  genera  according  as 
the  species  belonging  to  it  are  more  or  less  nearly  allied  to  each 
other. 

8.  Thus  the  Siluroid  family  as  generally  undei-stood  is  one 
of  the  largest  of  the  class  Pisces ;  it  is  also  a  very  heterogeneous 
one,  embi-acing  such  different  forms  as  our  Catfish  and  the 
curious  mailed  Siluroids  of  the  South  American.  Rivei-s,  so  that 
certain  authorities  consider  it  to  have  the  rank  of  an  Order 
(Nematognathi),  and  it  certainly  does  cont;iin  forms  which  are 
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structurally  far  more  livei*se  than  is  the  case  in  other  Families 
of  Fishes.  All  of  its  members  possess  the  barbels,  the  well 
(leveloiK'd  premaxillaries,  and  the  rudimentary  maxillary  bones 
of  the  Catfish,  they  lack  the  sub-operculum;  but  they  all  have 
the  curiously  modified  anterior  vertebrae  and  air-bladder,  although 
sometimes  these  are  difficult  to  detect.  They  are  for  the  most 
part  fresh-water  forms,  but  a  few  are  marine. 

As  we  have  studied  a  representative  of  this  group  in  detail, 
some  account  of  its  most  striking  tropical  forms  may  be  of 
interest. 

Reference  has  been  only  made  to  the  fresh-water  catfishes  above  ;  there 
are,  however,  representatives  of  the  family  on  the  sea  coast  extending 
from  Cape  Cod  southwards.  These  belong  to  two  genera,  Arius  and 
JElurichthys,  which  agree  in  having  the  head  armed  above  with  bony 
shields ;  in  this  respect  they  are  less  like  our  cattish  than  the  large  cat- 
tish of  the  Nile  ( Bagrus)  and  of  the  South  American  rivers  ( Pimelodus) 
are,  and  they  more  nearly  approach  certain  other  South  American  forms — 
Doras  and  its  allies,  where  the  head  is  completely  mailed,  but  where  the 
branchial  aperture  is  reduced  to  a  mere  slit  so  that  water  can  be  retained 
in  the  gill-cavity.  This  latter  condition  also  occurs  in  the  Electric  Cat- 
fish of  the  Nile  (  Malapterurus,  Fig.  21)  which  has  no  exoskeleton,  but 
has  the  superficial  layer  of  muscles  converted  into  an  electric  organ. 


Fig.  21.— Electric  Catfish  of  the  Nile.     M  Inpteruras  elettricus.    ^. 

(After  Brehm). 
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A  great  many  of  the  South  American  Siluroids  have  a  very  complete 
c?(!bskeleton.  Callichtliys  and  Loricaxla  (Fig.  22)  are  representative 
genera  ;  they  all  appear  to  be  very  tenacious  of  life  out  of  water,  their 
gill-cavities  being  arranged  as  in  Doras.  Aspredo  ia  a  singular  genus 
in  which  the  female  carries  about  the  eggs  attached  to  papillse  of  the 
skin  of  the  ventral  surface,  until  they  are  hatched. 

Certain  old-world  tropical  forma  are  provided  with  arrangements 
better  adapted  than  those  referred  to  above  for  living  out  of  water. 
Clarlas,  Saccobranchus  and  others  have  a  recess  projecting  backwards 
from  each  gill-cavity  which  can  be  filled  with  water. 


Fig.  22.— Mailed  Siluroid,  from  South  America.     Loricaria  cataphracta.    J. 

(After  Brehm.) 

9.  A  very  large  number  of  our  fresh-water  fishes  belong  to  a 
family  nearly  allied  to  the  Siluroids,  that  of  the  Cyprinidae, 
embracing  the  suckers,  carps,  goldfish,  minnows,  shiners,  etc., 
of  which  the  suckers  are  sometimes  reckoned  as  an  independent 
family  (Gatostomidae).  Although  very  different  externally 
from  the  Siluroids  (for  they  are  generally  scaled  fishes  and  often 
brillantly  coloured),  yet  they  share  the  peculiar  struclure  of 
the  anterior  vertebrie  and  air-ladder,  which  is  present  in 
that  group.  The  gill-cover  has  all  the  four  bones,  but  there  is 
no  adipose  fin.  There  are  no  teeth  on  the  jaws,  but  the 
pharyngeal  bones  are  well  provided  therewith.  On  the  roof  of  the 
mouth  in  front  of  the  first  gill  there  is  a  rudimentary  fifth  gill 
called  a  pseudobranch,  through  which  only  arterial  blood 
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circulates;  its  meaning  will  afterwards  be  explained.  This 
family  is  characteristically  a  fresh-water  one,  the  section  of  the 
Catosomidae  being  nearly  confined  to  North  America,  and  in- 
cluding our  suckers,  lake-mullet  (Fig.  23),  carp  and  carp-suckers, 
while  the  rest  of  the  Cyprinoids  are  abundantly  represented  in 
the  Old  World  as  well  as  the  New.  The  suckers  and  their  allies 
attain  a  large  size,  but  the  rest  of  the  group  are  small  and  very 
similar  in  form  and  colour,  so  that  they  are  difficult  to  diagnose, 
and  much  remains  to  be  found  out  as  to  their  distribution  in 
Canada.  Two  further  peculiarities  of  the  family  may  be  re- 
ferred io,  the  bright  colouring  of  the  males  at  breeding  time  in 
the  spring,  and  the  division  of  the  air-bladder  into  two  or  three 
compartments  by  transverse  constiictions. 


Pig.  23.— The  Red  Horse.    Moxostoma  macrolepidotum.    |. 
(U.  S.  Fish  Commission.) 

10.  The  Siluroids  and  Cyprinoids,  like  several  other  fami- 
lies of  Teleostei,  have  an  open  duct  between  the  air-bladder 
and  the  cesophagus;  all  the  families  which  possess  this  are 
known  as  the  Physotomous  Teleosts,  while  those  in  which  the 
air-duct  is  absent  are  known  as  the  Physoclystous  Teleosts.  We 
shall  find  some  familiar  forms  among  the  remaining  Fhysostomi, 
which  have  the  anterior  vertebrae  separate  from  each  other  and 
unconnected  with  the  air-bladder.  Foremost  in  importance, 
from  an  economical  point  of  view,  is  the  family  of  the  Salmon- 
idse,  which  contains  so  many  valuable  food-fishes.  Chief  among 
these  is  the  Atlantic  salmon,  {Scdmo  salary  Linn.)  (Fig.  24) 
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which  ascends  rivers  on  botli  sides  of  the  Atlantic  for  the  pur- 
pose of  si)awninj^,  and  is  consequently  described  as  migratory 
or  anadromous,  although  it  is  able  to  live  also  permanently  in 
fresh  water.  Such  "  land-locked  "  Sidmon  used  to  be  abundant 
in  Lake  Ontario. 


Fig.  24.— The  Atlantic  Salmon. 
(U.  S.  F.  C). 


Salmo  aalar.   ^. 


The  Pacific  salmon,  which  are  canned  in  enormons  quantities  in  Brit- 
ish Columbia,  belong  to  an  allied  gen\is  Onchorhjmclias. 

11.  Our  common  Lake  Trout  and  Brook  Trout  belong  to  a 
genus  Salvelinus  differing  from  Salmo  in  the  absence  of  teeth 
on  the  vomer ;  the  former  (*S'.  Qicmaycush)  attains  a  large  size, 
and  is  abundant  in  the  larger  lakes,  the  latter  {S.  Jbntinalis)  is 
found  in  ponds  and  streams,  and  is  well  known  by  its  brilliant 
colouring,  except  in  those  individuals  which  have  access  to  the 
sea,  and  which  replace  the  red  spots  and  dark  bars  by  an  uni- 
form silvery  dress.  Hardly  less  important  are  the  common 
Lake  S[)ecies  of  White-fish  (Coregonus  clupeiformis)  and  Lake 
Herring  or  Ciscoes  ((7.  artedi)  (Fig.  25)  which  differ  from  the 


Fig.  25.— Tlie  Cisco,  or  Lake  Herring.      Coregontta  artedi.    ^. 

(U.  S.  F.  C.) 
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Salmons  by  their  large  scales  and  toothless  jaws.  Both  Salmon 
and  White-fish  have  certain  a|)[)en(lages  of  the  intestines  which 
are  not  present  either  in  the  Siluroids  or  Cyprinoids ;  these  are 
situated  at  the  junction  of  the  stomach  and  intestine  and  are 
known  as  the  pyloric  coeca.  They  serve  to  increase  the  digest- 
ing and  absorbing  surface  of  the  intestines.  They  are  small 
and  few  in  number  in  certain  smaller  marine  Salmonidae  such 
as  the  Capelin  (Mallotus  villosus)  (Fig.  26)  and  Smelts 
(Osmerus  mordax)  (Fig.  27),  which  in  si)ite  of  their  size  are  of 
some  importance  as  food-fishes.  All  of  the  Salmonidse  have 
cycloid  scales,  a  pseudobranch  and  an  adipose  fin. 


Fig.  26.— The  Capelin.     MaUotus  villosus.    }. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 
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Fig.  27.— The  Eastern  Smelt.    Osmerus  mordax.    §. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 

12.  Another  important  family  is  that  of  the  Clupeidae  or 
Heri'ings  which  are  nearly  all  marine  fish  with  a  much  com- 
pressed body,  a  serrated  abdomen  and  no  adipose  fin.  The 
commonest  species  are  the  herring,  C.  harengits  L.  and  the  Shad, 
C.  sapidissima ;  the  former  spawn  in  the  sea.  the  latter  ascend 
rivers  to  do  so.    One  species  of  Clupea  the  Alewife  (C.  vemalis) 
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is  land-locked  in  certain  inland- waters,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
the  allied  Gizzard-Shad  (Dorosorua  cepedianum)  (Fig.  28). 
The  latter  is  of  no  value  as  a  food-fish  nor  is  the  Moon-eyr 
(Hyodon)  also  allied  to  the  Herring- family,  but  the  Anchovies 
(Engraulus)  are  much,  esteemed  for  their  flavour. 


Fig.  28.— The  Gizzard-Shad. 


Dorosoma  cepedianum—wa.  heteruntnu    i. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 


13.  More  familiar  to  inland  residents  is  the  family  Esocidae, 
a  group  which  is  found  in  the  fresh  waters  of  the  northern 
parts  of  both  hemispheres.  The  largest  rei)reseiitative  is  the- 
Muskallunge,  Esox  nobilioTf  Thompson  (Fig.  29),  but  the  com- 


Fig.  29.— The  Muskellungre.    Esox  rwbilior.    A* 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 

mon  species  is  the  Pike,  E.  lucius,  which  is  marked  with  light 
8}X)ts  on  a  darker  ground.  All  the  species  are  voracious  and 
are  provided  with  a  large  mouth  armed  with  strong  teeth.  The 
body  is  slender  and  elongated,  thei*e  is  no  adi[)ose  fin,  the  pseudo- 
branchs    are  concealed  and  there  are  no  pyloric  cceca.     As 
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allied  to  the  Esocidao  may  be  mentioned  the  Umbrids,  one 
species  of  which,  the  little  mud-minnow  ( Umbra  limi)y  is  to  be 
found  widely  distributed  in  muddy  ditches.  The  mud-minnow 
is  in  some  respects  allied  to  the  Blind-Fishes  of  the  Southern 
tdtates  ( AmblyopsidaB ),  the  best  known  of  which  and  the  largest 
is  A.  speloius  from  the  subterranean  waters  of  the  Mammoth 
Cave,  Kentucky.  In  accordance  with  the  subterranean  life 
the  Blind-fish  is  colourless,  the  eyes  are  extremely  rudimentary, 
but  the  sensitiveness  of  the  skin  is  increased  by  tactile  organs 
like  those  described  in  §  9,  which  are  elevated  on  rows  of  papillae 
above  the  general  level  of  the  skin.  In  all  this  family  the 
intestine  turns  forward  and  opens  underneath  the  throat. 

14.  The  last  Physostomous  family  to  which  reference  need  be 
made  is  that  of  the  Anguillidae,  chiefly  marine  forms,  but 
represented  in  our  inland  waters  by  the  common  Eel  (Anguilla 
rostrata).  The  absence  of  ventral  fins,  the  confluence  of  the 
unpaired  fins  round  the  tail,  the  absence  of  hard  rays,  and  the 
rudimentary  scales  embedded  in  the  soft  skin,  are  some  of  the 
chief  superficial  peculiarities  of  the  group.  Allied  families  are 
those  to  which  the  Bengal  Amphipnous  belongs,  which  has  an 
air-sac  communicating  with  the  gill-cavity,  and  the  Brazilian 
Gymnotus  or  Electric  Eel,  in  which  as  in  Malapterurus  the 
muscles  of  the  tail  are  converted  into  an  electric  organ. 

15.  Physoclysti. — In  this  division  of  Teleosts  the  ventral 
fins  are  usually  in  the  course  of  their  development  shifted  for- 
ward till  they  attain  a  position  either  beside  or  in  front  of  the 
pectoi-al  fins :  they  are  then  said  to  be  thoracic  or  jugular.  The 
unpaired  fins  have  generally  hard  rays.  This  is  especially  the 
case  in  the  Acanthopteri,  the  largest  of  the  orders  of  Teleosts, 
to  which  a  vast  number  of  marine  forms  belong,  but  which  are 
also  i-epresented  in  fresh-water  by  the  bass  and  perch  tribes. 
Although  the  air-bladder  never  communicates  with  the  ali- 
mentary canal  in  the  adult,  yet  it  is  developed  from  it  in  the 
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young,  and  is  only  afterward  closed.  It  is  filled  with  air  from 
certain  blood-vessels  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  allow  an  in- 
terchange between  the  gases  of  the  blood  and  those  of  the  air- 
bladder.  However  groat  the  difrei*ence  in  this  way  between 
Physostomous  and  Physoclystous  Teleosts,  yet  there  are  some  of 
the  latter  which  are  transitional  in  other  respects.  The  family 
of  the  Scomberesocidae  recalls  both  the  Pikes  (Esocidae)  and 
the  Mackerels  (Scombridae).  In  addition  to  the  long-billed 
marine  Gar-fishes,  several  interesti'' '^  species  of  Flying-fish, 
Exocoetus  (Fig.  30),  belong  to  it,  marked  by  the  great  size  of  the 
pectoral  (and  ventral)  fins.  These  creatures  throw  themselves 
out  of  the  water  by  means  of  the  strong  muscles  of  the  tail,  and 
sustain  themselves  in  the  air  by  spreading  the  fins. 


Fig.  30.— California  Flying  Fisli.    Exocaetus  Califomiensis.    J. 

(U.  S.  F.  C.) 

16.  Before  discussing  the  typical  Physoclystous  fishes  a  passing  refer- 
ence may  be  made  to  certain  aberrant  forms  which  attract  attention  by 
the  peculiarity  of  their  shape.  The  Pipe  fishes  (Sjmgnathus),  and  Sea- 
horses (Hippocampus)  (Fig.  31),  agree  with  each  other  in  the  structure  of 
their  gill-filaments,  which  arc  arranged  in  tufts  (Lophobranchii),  like  the 
teeth  of  a  comb.  The  snout  is  much  produced,  uiie  mouth  toothless  and 
the  gill-cover  a  single  plate.  The  Tobacco-pipe  fishes  (Fistularia)  have 
the  ordinary  gill-structure,  but  share  the  elongated  body  and  produced 
snout  of  the  pipe-fishes.  Allied  to  them  are  the  Sticklebacks  (Oasteros- 
teida)  of  fresh  and  brackish  waters  (Fig.  32),  a  group  of  tiny  pugnacious 
fishes  which  live  on  the  fry  of  larger  fish,  but  take  care  of  their  own  in  a 
nest  which  is  constructed  and  defended  by  the  male.  Some  of  the 
species  have  regular  bony  plates  on  the  side  of  the  body :  th<:;se  however, 
are  absent  in  our  common  nine-spined  and  Brook  Sticklebaeks. 
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Fig.  31.— Syngnathua  (Pipe-Fish)  and  Hippocampus  (Sea-Horso^ 

(After  Brehm). 
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Fig.  32.— Two-spined  Stickleback.      Gasterosteus  aculeatus. 
(U.  S,  F.  C.) 

17.  The  most  characteristic  group  of  Acanthopteri  in  our 
region  is  that  of  the  Sunfishes,  Centrarchidae,  as  a  type  of  which 
family  the  common  Rock  Bass,  Ambloplites  rupestris  (Fig.  33), 
may  be  examined.  It  shares  the  short  compressed  body  of  the 
rest  of  the  family,  the  mouth  is  large  and  well  provided  with 
teeth,  for  all  are  carnivorous  and  voracious  forms.  The  preop- 
ercle  is  serrated,  the  opercle  ends  in  two  flat  points.  The  dorsal 
fins  are  confluent,  there  being  eleven  hard  rays  in  front  and 
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ton  soft  behind  (written  D,  XI,  10),  while  the  anal  (in  is  VI,  10. 
Like  the  other  meniboi'S  of  the  family  the  colouration  is  some- 
what brilliant  olive-green,  tinged  witli  brassy  hues  and  mottled 
with  darker  colours.  Ctenoid  scales  of  considerable  size  clothe 
the  body  ;  there  are  56  of  these  along  the  latoi-al  line  in  this 
species.  The  pseudobranchs  are  small,  and  the  intestine  short 
and  provided  with  7  pyloric  ca3ca. 


Fig.  33.— The  Rook  Bass.    Ambloplitcs  rupestris,    §. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 

Besides  the  Rock  Bass  several  other  species  of  larger  size  and 
gamey  habits  attract  the  sportsman.  These  are  easily  diagnosed 
by  the  fin-formula,  which  for  the  Grass  Bass  {Pomoxys  sparoides) 
is  D.  VII,  or  VIII,  15;  A..  VI,  1 7  or  1 8:  for  several  species  of  Sun- 
fish,  (Lepomis  auritus  and  gWhosus)  D.  X,  1 1  ;  A.  Ill,  9:  and  for 
the  large- and  small-mouthed  Black  Bass  (Micropterus  aalmoides 
and  dolomieu)  D.  X,  13  ;  A.  Ill,  11.  The  two  latter  are  well 
known  game-fishes,  and  apart  from  the  size  of  the  mouth,  may 
bo  distinguished  by  the  scales  of  the  former  being  65-70  along 
the  lateral  line  and  7-8  in  a  vertical  row  above  the  lateral  line, 
while  in  the  lat^^^er  they  are  respectively  72-75  and  10-12. 

18.  In  the  nearly  allied  family  of  the  Fercidse,  the  dorsal 
fins  are  not  confluent,  the  anal  spines  are  less  numerous,  the 
pseudobranchs  are  smaller,  and  the  pyloric  cceca  fewer.  Two 
wel)  marked  groups,  distinguished  alike  by  size  and  habit^  are 
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rocognizod,  the  Fercina  (including  the  common  perch  \Peroa 
aniericana]  and  tlio  larger  Pike- Porches  or  Pickerels  [Stizosted- 
ium]  us  they  are  generally  called  in  Ontario,  and  the  Etheostom- 
atina  or  Darters.  The  pickerels  attain  a  greater  size  than  the 
perch,  and  are  valued  food-fishes.  Tho  larger  species,  S.  vitreum 
has  three  pyloric  coeca,  its  fin  formula  is  D.XIII — I,  21;  A.II,  12, 
while  tho  smaller  S.  canadense  (Fig.  34)  has  4-7  cceca,  and  the 
soft  dorsal  is  shorter  by  three  rays.  Like  the  perch  the  picker- 
els have  a  good  deal  of  brilliant  yellow  colouring  on  the  sides 
and  are  called  "  dordes  "  in  the  Lower  Province. 
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Fijf.  34.— The  Pickerel.     Stizostedium  canadenae.    |. 

(U.  S.  F.  C.) 

« 

19.  Little  is  known  with  regard  to  the  distribution  of  the 
Darters  in  Ontario.  They  are  a  characteristic  American  group, 
being  amongst  the  smallest  of  the  Fishes,  and  distinguished 
further  by  their  bright  colours,  rapid  movements,  large  fins, 
and  the  rudimentary  condition,  of  the  pseudobranchs  and  air- 
bladder.  Some  of  them  conceal  themselves  under  sand,  the  eyes 
alone  remaining  uncovered,  tho  better  to  pounce  rapidly  upon 
the  active  insect  larvae  on  which  they  feed.  The  largest  of  the 
group,  the  Log- Perch  (^Percina  caprodes),  attains  a  length  of 
6-8  inches,  and  may  be  reco^auzed  by  its  black,  banded  sides, 
the  smaller  forms  are  the  Saud-dartei  (Ammocrypta),  Tesselated 
darter  (Boleosoma )  and  the  Striped  darter  (Etheostoma). 

20.  Among  the  marine  tamilies  allied  to  the  above  that  of 
the  Serranidse  requires  mention.     It  embraces  the  so  called  Sea- 
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Imss,  ono  of  which,  tho  Sti'i()ed  btiHB  (lioccus  lineatus),  iu  iiiucli 
viihiod  UH  a  tbuil  fisii,  and  is  represented  In  our  inland  waters 
by  the  white  baas  H.  chrysopa  (Fig.  35).     Both  of  them  aie 


Fig.  36.— The  White  Baas.    Roccus  chrysopa.    ^ 
(U.  8.  F.  C.) 

marked  by  blackish  longitudinal  lines,  which  are  more  distinct 
and  continuous  in  the  former  species.  The  pseudobranchs  are 
large  and  the  doi'sal  fins  nearly  or  quite  separate. 

21.  Of  the  other  numerous  marine  forms  of  Acanthopteri, 
the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  of  interest,  the  Mackerel 
Scomber  scoinhrua  (Fig.  36)  with  its  numerous  dorsal  and  anal 


Fig.  36.— Tlie  Mackerel.     Scomber  scombrm.    \. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 

finlets,  the  Tunny  Orcynus  thynnus  (Fig.  37)  one  of  the  largest 
of  Teleosts,  the  Sword-fish  (Xiphias  gladius)  (Fig.  38)  with  its 
upper  jaw  prolonged  into  a  sword,  and  the  Sucker  (Echeneis 
remora)  (Fig.  39)  whose  dorsal  fin  is  converted  into  a  sucking 
disc  by  which  the  fish  attaches  itself  to  moving  bodies.     A 
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Fijf.  37, -The  Horse  Mackerel,  or  Tunny.    Orcynm  thynnus.    ^. 

(U.  S.  F.  C.) 


Fig.  38,— The  Sword  Fish.     Xiphias  gladius.    ^. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 
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Fig.  39.— Sucking  Fish.    Echeneis  remora.    J. 
(After  Brehm.) 
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sirniliar  niothod  of  adhesion  to  rocks,  &c.  occurs  in  tho  lump- 
buckers  (Cyclopterus)  (Fig.  40)  wliore  the  ventral  fins  form  tho 
centre  of  the  sucking  disc. 


Fig.  40.— Lump  Fish.     Cuthptcnia  lumptts.   \. 
(U.S.  F.  C) 


In  addition  to  the  Flying-fish  above  mentioned,  one  of  the 
Gurnards  (Triglldse)  possesses  the  powei'  of  flight.     (Fig.  41). 


Fig.  41.— The  striped  Sea  Robin.    Pnonotv  evolans,    i. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 

22.  Of  all  the  families  of  Teleosts  mentioned,  few  can  com- 
pare in  economical  importance  with  tho  Gadidae  and  Pleur- 
onectidse,  which  differ  very  much  from  each  other  in  their  general 
appearance,  but  agree  in  tho  absence  of  hard  rays  from  the  fins, 
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whence  they  are  sometimes  called  Anacanthini  Tliey  are 
marine  forms  for  the  most  part,  the  first  family  including  th« 
Cod-fish  and  Haddock  (Gadus  callarias  and  aeylejinus)  with  u 
host  of  less  important  food  fishes,  and  being  represented  in  our 
inland  waters  by  the  burbot,  Lota  maculosa  (Fig.   42).     The 


Pig.  42. -The  Burbot,    lota maculoaa.    f 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 

latter  genus  has  two  dorsal  fins  and  one  anal,  the  former  three 
dorsal  and  two  anal;  in  both  the  ventral  fins  are  jugular  in 
position.  To  the  second  family  belong  the  Halibuts,  Flounders, 
and  Soles  (Fig.  43)  which  are  generally  spoken  of  as  Flat-fish, 


Fig.  43.— The  Smooth  Flounder.     Pleuronectes  glaber.    J. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 

from  the  fact  that  at  an  early  stage  of  development  they  swim 
upon  one  side,  which  bocomes  colourless  and  blind  from  the  eye 
moving  towards  the  upper  surface  of  the  head. 
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24.  Any  account  of  the  Teloostei  would  be  incoHii»l('te  with 
out  a  reference  to  the  Plectognathi,  a  group  wliich  inchules  some 
tropical  fish  of  very  bizarre  appearance.   The  File  fishes  (Balistes) 
(Fig.  44)  receive  their  name  from  the  form  of  the  first  dorsal 
spine,  the  Trunk  fishes  (Ostracion)  (Fig.  45)  are  enveloped  in 
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Fig.  44— The  File,  or  Trigger,  Fish.      Balisten  capristus.    J. 

(U.  S.  F.  C.) 


Fig.  45— The  Trunk  Fish.— Ostracioti  qtuidriconiui.     i. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 
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a  complete  box  formed  of  bony  plates,  the  Porcupine-fishes 
(Diodon)  (Fig-  46)  are  covered  with  long  sharp  spines,  but  all 
agree  in  the  firm  union  of  the  bony  elements  of  the  jaws  to 
which  they  owe  tlieij-  name. 
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Fig.  46.— The  Porcupine  Fish.   Chilomyctertis  geometrictu.    J. 

(U.  S.  F.  C.) 

24.  By  far  the  greater  number  of  the  Fishes  of  the  present 
day  belong  to  the  Sub-Class  Teleostei,  but  in  past  geological 
times  such  was  not  the  case,  and  large  numbers  of  fossil  forms 
are  known  which  indicate  that  the  other  sub-classes,  which  aie 
but  sparingly  represented  by  living  forms,  were  at  one  time  as 
abundant  as  the  Teleosts  are  now.  One  of  these  Sub-Classes, 
the  Gauoidei,  we  have  exceptional  opportimides  for  studying  on 
this  Continent,  because  out  of  the  nine  genera  six  are  American. 
The  peculiarities  which  distinguish  the  Ganoids  from  the 
Teleosts  may  be  best  learned  by  comparing  any  one  of  them 
with  a  catfish,  which  of  all  the  Physostomi  comes  nearest  to  the 
Ganoids.  As  to  its  skin  the  Ganoid  is  rarely  smooth,  but 
generally  covered  with  bony  plates  or  scales  which  may  be  mugh 
with  teeth  or  smooth  with  enamel ;  the  skeleton  is  cartilaginous 
in  the  Sturgeon,  but  as  well  ossified  in  the  Garpike  and  Amia 
as  it  is  in  the  Catfish.  The  heart  has  a  muscular  arterial  cone 
with  sevei-al  rows  of  valves ;  the  pseudobranch  of  the  Teleosts 
may  be  either  present  as  such,  or,  as  in  the  Sturgeon,  as  a 
functional  half-gill  on  the  hyoid  arch.  A  gill-slit  without  any 
functional  gill  persists  in  the  form  of  the  "  spiracle  "  in  the 
Sturgeon  between  the  hyoid  and  the  mandibular  arch,  and  is 
more  or  less  complete  in  the  other  forms,  but  the  other  gill-slits 
are  concealed  as  in  the  Teleosts  by  a  gill-cover.  Tlie  air-bladder 
opens  by  a  wide  duct  into  the  oesophagus  and  is  very  richly 
supplied  with  blood,  so  that  in  some  forms  it  acts  as  an  accessory 
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breathinfy  orcan.  A  fold  of  mucous  niombrane  which  serves  to 
increase  the  internal  surfiice  of  the  intestine  and  known  as  the 
"spiral  valve"  occurs  in  all.  Finally  the  vertebral  column 
evidently  turns  up  at  the  tip  in  such  a  way  as  to  divide  the 
caudal  fin  unequally  or  heterocercally 

The  American  Ganoids  fall  naturally  into  two  groups  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  skeleton  ;  in  the  Ohondrostei  it  is 
cartilaginous,  in  the  Holostei  osseous.  To  the  former  gro;ip 
belong  the  two  families  Polyodontid«B  and  Acipenserida,  of 
which  the  former  includes  the  Paddle-fish,  P.  spatula  (Fig.  47) 


Figr.  47— .The  Paddle  Fish    Polyodon,  spatula. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 
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of  the  Mississippi,   the  latter  the   ordinary   Sturgeon   of  our 
Lakes  {Acipenser  rubicundus)  (Fig.   48)  and  the  Shovel-nosed 


Fig.-48— The  Lake  Sturfreon.    Aeijmiser  rubicundus.    ^. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 

Sturgeon  of  the  Western  and  Southern  States  (Scaphirrhyn- 
chops).  In  all  of  these  forms  the  skull  is  a  cartilaginous  box 
adapted  to  the  sha[)e  of  the  brain  and  sense-organs,  and  covered 
with  regular  bony  plates  of  the  same  nature  as  those  further 
back  in  the  body.  Polyodon  is  remarkable  for  its  paddle-shaped 
snout  by  means  of  which  it  stira  u[)  the  mud  in  the  river  bottom, 
on  the  minute  organisms  contained  in  which  it  feeds.  These 
are  sifted  out  by  means  of  the  long  and  close  set  gill-i*akers 
which  form  a  very  efiicient  sieve  for  the  muddy  water  which 
flows  out  through  the  gill-slit.     In  many  re.si)ects  Polyodon 
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resembles  the  Sharks  in  its  structuro,  as  iinlecd  do  all  the 
Chomlrostei,  while  the  Holostei  on  the  other  hand  .api>roach  the 
Teleosts.  The  skin  is  comparatively  smooth  in  the  Paddle-fish, 
but,  in  the  Sturgeon,  it  is  provided  with  five  rows  of  bony  keeled 
shields,  one  row  on  the  back  and  two  on  the  sides,  between 
which  shields,  the  skin  is  roughened  with  minute  teeth. 

25.  Of  the  Holostei  we  have  two  genera,  each  representing  a 
sepcirate  family,  Lepidosteus  and  Amia  (Figs.  49  and  50).     The 


Fig.  49.— The  Garpike.    Lepidosteus  platyatomus.    |. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 


Fig.  50.— The  Bowfin,  or  Mudfish.    Amia  calva.    |. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 

latter  at  first  sight  looks  more  like  a  Teleost,  but  a  closer  examin- 
ation shows  the  dermal  bones  of  the  h-^ad,  and  the  unequal  divi- 
sion c*"  the  jjail.  The  superficial  resemblance  is  chiefly  due  to 
the  regular  rows  of  cycloid  scales,  while  Lepidosteus  is  at  once 
marked  out  by  the  oblique  rows  of  rhombic  enamelled  plates, 
which  encase  it  in  a  coat  of  mail.  It  is  to  this  (and  its  voracity) 
that  it  owes  its  name  of  bony-pike,  while  it  is  also  called  garpike 
on  account  of  the  prolongation  of  both  jaws  into  a  beak,  a 
peculiarity  present  in  the  marine  gar-fishes  (§81).  In  many 
cases  where  such  complete  protection  is  afforded  by  the  exo- 
skeletou,  tlie  endoskeleton  is  incompletely  developed ;  such  is 
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"lot  tho  caso  in  Lepidostous  however,  for  lioro  all  the  parts  of 
the  latter  are  completely  ossified,  tho  vertebra)  bcung  in  fact 
more  so  than  in  other  fishes,  for  their  bodies  are  joined  together 
by  a  ball  and  socket  joint,  (the  socket  behind — opisthocoelous) 
instead  of  having  a  cup  at  either  end  as  in  Amia  and  the  Telcosts. 
The  commonest  species  is  L.  osseus,  but  this  is  replaced  in  the 
Southern  States  by  a  larger  form  which  reaches  a  length  of 
eight  or  ten  feet  and  is  known  as  tho  Alligator  gar. 

26.  Superficially  very  unlike  the  garpikc,  Amia  nevertheless 
resembles  it  very  closely  in  internal  structure.  Its  snout  is 
short  and  rounded,  the  lower  jaws  peculiar  in  being  separated 
by  a  flat  skin  bone,  the  jugular  plate,  but  otherwise  the  skeleton 
of  the  head  is  very  similar  to  the  garpike's. 

The  doi"sal  fin  is  long  and  low,  whereas  in  the  garpike,  it  is  very 
far  back  and  short  and  high.  The  caudal  fin  is  not  so  unequally 
divided,  and  it  is  marked  out  in  the  male  by  an  eyolike  spot 
which  stands  out  against  the  general  dark  green  hue.  There 
is  only  one  species  of  Amia,  A.  calva;  it  is  known  in  diflferent 
localities  by  different  popular  names,  among  which  Mud-fish 
and  Lake  Dog-fish  are  the  commonest. 

27.  In  addition  to  the  Ganoid  genera  already  enumerated 
there  are  two  other  living  forms  confined  to  the  rivers  of  Africa. 
These  have  scales  like  the  garpike  and  gular  plates  like  the 
Dog-fish,  but  their  paired  fins  differ  in  structure,  being  composed 
of  a  disk-like  part  containing  the  skeleton  surrounded  by  a 
fringe.     The  commonest  species  is  the  Polypterus  bichir  of  the 


Fig.  51.  -  Poli/pterun  bichir. 


A- 


(After  Claus.) 

Uppe.'  Nile  (Fig.  51)  the  generic  name  of  which  refers  to  the 
division  of  the  dorsal  fin  into  a  series  of  finlets. 
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28.  Reforenco  was  made  above  to  the  fact  that  of  all  Ganoids 
Polyotlon  is  most  nearly  allied  to  the  Shai-ks.  This  is  not 
merely  a  superficial  resemblance  depending  on  the  position  of 
the  mouth  but  it  is  seen  also  in  other  organa  The  gill-arches, 
for  example,  bear  between  the  two  ro'vs  of  filaments,  a  mem- 
branona  partition  which  is  hardly  present  in  any  of  the  other 
forma  but  which  in  the  Sharks  is  much  more  developed,  ancU 
bears  the  gill  filaments.  Thus  in  the  Sharks  the  gill-arches  are 
not  separated  by  mere  gill-slits,  but  by  pouches,  the  anterior 
and  posterior  walls  of  which  are  formed  of  the  aforesaid  parti- 
tions. The  pouches  are,  at  least  outwardly,  always  five  in 
number  (sometimes  seven),  and  they  open  by  a  series  of  slits 
uncovered  by  any  operculum  (except  in  the  genus  Chimaera). 
Tliis  disposition  of  the  respiratory  organs  has  conferred  on  the 
Sub-Class  the  name  Elasmobranchii. 

It  embraces  marine  forms  familiarly  known  as  Sharks  and 
Rays ;  the  former  have  elongated  bodies  with  the  gill-slits  on 
the  sides  of  the  head,  the  latter  are  flattened  from  above  down- 
wards, and  as  broad  as  they  are  long,  from  the  enormous  develop- 
ment of  the  pectoral  fins,  which  form  the "  greater  part  of  the 
body.  Their  gill-slits  are  to  be  found  on  the  lower  surface  of 
the  head.  Certain  forms  are  intermediate,  in  respect  to  the 
size  of  the  pectoral  fins,  between  the  Sharks  and  the  Rays ; 


Fiff.  52.— The  Saw  Fish.     Prixtis  pectinattts.    J^j. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 


the  Sawfishes  e.g.,  (Pristis)  (Fig.  52),  which  are  further  dis- 
tinguished by  the  enormous  development  of  the  rostrum  or 
snout  and  the  formidable  lateral  teeth  of  that  organ.     Again 
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Fig.  53 —The  Torpedo  or  Electric  Ray.    Torpedo  occidcntalis.    ^. 

(U.  S.  F.  C.) 

the  Electric  Rays  (Torpedo)  (Fig.  53)  are  singular  in  that  the 
muscles  of  the  pectoral  fin  are  largely  convorted  into  an  electric 
organ.    The  Sharks  (Fig.  54)  are  all  carnivorous  and  voracious 


Fig.  54.— The  Homed  Dog  Fish.    Squalus  acanthias.    |. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 

forms  of  great  strength  and  activity ;  some  of  the  smaller  ones 
(Mustelus)  live  on  Shell-fish,  but  the  largest  species  are  often 
dangerous  to  man  and  attain  a  length  of  thirty  to  forty  feet 
(Carcharodon,  Selache).  In  all  the  Sub-Class  the  skeleton  is 
cartilaginous,  and  the  skin  either  smooth  or  roughened  with 
minute  teeth  which  are  similar  in  structure  to  the  more  for- 
midable teeth  of  the  jaws.  They  resemble  the  Ganoids  in 
the  structure  of  the  heart  and  intestine,  and  in  the  unequal 
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(liviaion  cf  the  cuudal  fin,  l)ut  tlioy  have  no  air-hladdor.  The 
(;gyH  an)  of  largo  size  and  are  either  hiid  covered  by  a  ])eGuliar 
horny  shell  or  else  the  young  are  bom  alive. 

29.  Only  another  sub-class  remains  to  be  discussed,  that  of  the 
Dipnoi,  BO  v^alled  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  breathe  by  the 
modified  air-bladder  as  well  as  by  gills.  Three  genera  belong 
here,  widely  separated  geographically,  but  all  similarly  situated 
in  that,  during  the  dry  season  they  may  have  to  depend  wholly 
or  partly  on  their  lungs  for  the  oxygenation  of  the  blood.  They 
are  named  Lepidosiren,  Protopterus  (Fig.  55)  and  Ceratodus 


Fijj.  55.— The  African  Lung  Fish.    Protopterus  annectens.    A* 

(After  Claua.) 

and  they  are  found  respectively  in  the  Amazons  region  of  South 
America,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  and  in  Queensland.  As 
regards  the  structure  of  the  air-bladder  they  resemble  L(!i)idos- 
teus  and  Amia,  but  in  respect  to  the  oi)ening  place  of  the  air- 
bladder  into  the  oesopliagus  as  well  as  to  the  skeleton  and  fins, 
they  more  nearly  resemble  Polypterus.  The  group  is  of  special 
interest  on  account  of  the  amphibious  habits,  and  the  changes 
in  the  respiratory  and  vascular  system  rendered  necessary  there- 
by. A  point  in  which  they  resemble  the  true  Am[)hibia  is  that 
the  nasal  chambers  open  into  the  mouth,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  any  of  the  other  fishes. 

30.  Two  aberrant  groups  of  Vertebrates  are  generally  associ- 
ated with  the  fishes  on  account  of  their  fish-like  appearance, 
although  in  structure  they  are  very  unlike  them.  These  are 
the  Lampreys  and  the  Lancelets.  The  former  no  doubt  owe 
some  of  the  peculiarities  of  their  structure  to  their  parasitic 
habits.     They  attach  themselves  by  their  round  (Cyclostomi) 
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sucking  moiitlis,  which  arc  armed  witl»  homy  tooth  but  not 
sii|)|)ortcd  by  jaws,  to  tlio  IkjiUoh  of  otl\er  tish  and  pioy  jjpoii 
them.     In  goncml  shape  they  are  oel-liko  :   sevonil  sjKJcioa  uru 

known,  somo  of  them  marine,  but  the 
comniom  st  inhmd  sjKicios  in  the  silvery 
lamprey,  Pelrotnyzon  anjenteus  (Fig.  66). 
Apart  from  the  st  nicturo  of  the  moutli, 
thciy  aro  sinyiihir  in  the  reKpiratory 
oigans,  which  have  seven  separate  aper- 
tures on  each  side,  but  only  one  opening 
into  the  gullet.  Tiie  marine  genus 
MjTXine  has  similar  habits,  but  different- 
ly arranged  gills.  In  all  the  forms  the 
skeleton  is  cartilaginous,  and  the  noto- 
chord  forms  the  bulk  of  the  vertebnd 
column. 

31.  A  still  further  departure  from  the  ordinary  vertebrate 
type  iB  seen  in  the  Lancelets,  (Amphiozus  or  Branchiostoma) 
(Fig.  57)  little  fish-like  creatures  which    burrow  in  the  sand  of 


Fijf.  66.— Mouth  of  River 
Lamprey. 

Petromyzon  argentewt. 


Fig  57 — AmphiDXiiH  laiiccolatud. 
(After  Claus.) 

C,  oral  cirri;   ch,  notochonl ;  rui,  spinal  chord;  ks,  gills;  ov,  ovary;  1,  liver: 
N,  kidney  ;  P,  branchial  pore  ;  A,  anus. 

the  sea  coast.  They  lack  the  brain,  skull,  and  heart  of  the  verte- 
brates, but  the  spinal  cord  and  notochord  are  present,  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  alimentary  canal  is  employed  for  respiration. 

32.  The  same  is  true  of  the  marine  Tunicata,  so  called  on  ac- 
count of  the  tunic  containing  cellulose,  secreted  by  the  skin 
around  the  body  They  pass  through  a  larval  tad  pole-like  phase, 
but  afterwards  lose  the  tail,  and  with  it  the  notochord  and  over- 
lying nervous  cord,  adopting  for  tho  most  part  a  stationary  life, 
during  which  many  of  them  form  colonies  hy  budding. 
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CHAPTER  in. 

TuE  Canadian  Amphibia   or   Batraciiia. 

1.  Among  tho  Dipnoi  the  gonus  Protoptorns  is  the  most 
truly  amphibious,  as  (hiring  part  of  tho  year  it  lives  in  a  torpid 
condition  in  the  dvmd  mud  of  the  river-beds  and  is  entirely 
dependent  upon  its  lungs  for  respiration.  It  therefore  deserves 
to  be  called  amphibious,  far  more  than  do  certain  members  of 
the  Class  Amphibia  or  Batrachia,  such  as  the  common  Mud- 
puppy  or  Menobranch  of  our  Lakes  (N'ecturus  mamdatus) 
(Fig.  68),  which  can  live  but  a  very  short  time  out  of  water.     It 


,.>iM  -^- 


Fig.  68.— Canadian  Lake  Lizard,  or  Menobranch. 
(Necturua  rnaadntiis. ) 

is  important  to  compare  such  a  fish-like  Batrachian  with  a  true 
fish,  to  find  out  the  precise  structural  difierences  between  the  two. 
The  head  in  the  Menobranch  is  flattened  as  it  is  in  the  catfish, 
but  a  distinct  neck  separates  it  from  the  trunk,  and  here  are 
situated  the  three  pail's  of  external  gills  attached  to  the  ouiside 
of  the  corresponding  gill-arches  and  separated  by  two  gill-slits. 
It  has  been  found  that  these  slits  correspond  to  those  between 
the  first  and  second,  and  second  and  third  branchial  arches  in 

the  fish. 
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No  atlult  fmh  hatt  oxtonial  gilb  of  this  oharautur,  although  tho  otnhryoH 
of  variouH  Elasniobranchs  have,  and  I'rotopturua  has  thruu  lilanicutouH 
gills  attaehtid  to  tho  pectoral  arch. 

Perha|tH  tho  greatest  oxtornal  difference  in  in  the  form  of  the 
{>aire8  limbs,  which  no  longer  resemble  tho  unpaired  fin  as  they 
do  in  fishes,  but  are  jointed  into  the  same  divisions  as  they  arc 
in  the  higher  Vertebmtes,  and  divided  at  tho  ends  into  fingers 
and  toes,  of  which  thei*e  are  four  to  each  limb  in  the  Menobranch. 
But  these  limbs  are  not  nble  to  support  the  weight  of  tho  body  ; 
the  chief  organ  of  locomotion  is  still  tho  tail,  and  that  is  flatten- 
ed and  provided  with  .*n  unpaired  fin  iis  in  the  fishes.  It  is 
however  not  furnished  with  any  skeletal  supj)ort  such  as  tlu< 
lin-rays  of  tiie  fish. 

2.  At  first  sight  the  skin 

of  the  Menobmnch  is  very 

like  that  of  the  catfish,  but 

cave    will     be   required   to 

make  out    the    system  of 

sensory  canals  in  the  head 

and  along  the  lateral  line, 

and  no  traces  of  bony  scales 

will  be  found  in  tho  skin. 

Microscopically  the  most  im- 
portant difference  is  in  the  pre- 
sence of  numerous  cutaueoua 
glands  which  furnish  the 
abundant  mucus  which  lubri* 
cates  the  skin. 

3.  Imiwi-tant  differences 
will  be  detected  in  the 
skeleton,  but  more  in  the 
skull  than  in  the  vertebral 
column.  In  the  latter  the 
individual  vertebrae  are  am- 

phicoelous,  and  bear  short  ribs  in  the  trunk  region  which  do  not 
encircle  the  body  cavity.     There  are  no  interspinous  bones. 


-ant 


Fig.  59.— Skull  of  Metioltraiich,  from  above. 
(After  Huxley.) 

Pmx,  premaxilla ;  vo,  vomer  ;  pi,  palatine  ; 
s<(,  8<|uaniosal ;  pro,  prootlc;  st,  stapes ;  epo, 
upiotic  ;  fr,  frontal ;  ant,  antorbital  cartilage; 
q,  quadrate  ;  pa,  parietal ;  e,  exoccipital. 

Cartilage  dotted  ;  cartilage-bones  heavily, 
menibrane-bonea  lightly  shaded. 
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Fig.  60.— Skull  of  Menobranch,  from  below.     (After  Huxley). 

pmx.  nremaxilla  ;  vo.  vomer  ;   mck.  Meckel's  cartilajfe  ;  pi.  palatine  ;    ps.  para- 
spiietioia ;  hy.  hyoid ;  sq.  squamosal ;  pro.  prootio;  St.  staphs  ;  epo.  epiotia 

4.  Tlie  skull  retains  more  cartilage  than  does  that  of  the  cat- 
fish, and  there  are  fewer  bones  to  be  recognised  in  it.  (Figs.  59 
and  60).  Of  the  twenty -seven  cranial  bones  present  in  the  catfish 
(I,  17-20),  only  thirteen  are  represented,  viz., — paired  exoc- 
cipitals,  epiotics,  prootics,  frontals,  parietals  and  vomers,  and  an 
unpaired  parasphenoid.  Some  of  the  other  bones  are  represented 
by  cartiUge  such  as  the  mesethmoid  and  parethmoid  ;  the  nasal 
capsule  also  is  a  fenestrated  cartilaginous  capsule,  but  the 
other  regions  are  only  membranous.  Two  new  bones  are  pre- 
sent, the  squamosal  and  the  suspensorium  on  each  side,  which 
lie  on  tho  outside  of  the  otic  caj)sule,  and  thus  occupy  somewhat 
the  same  position  as  the  pterotic  and  preoperculum. 

As  to  the  jaws,  Meckel's  cartilage  is  furnished  with  a  dentary 
and  an  inner  splenial  bone,  and  it  is  hung  to  the  skull  by  the 
Suspensorium,  a  cartilage  which  corresponds  to  tho  hyomandi- 
bular  and  quadrate  of  the  catfish.      Part  of  tho  hyomandibular 
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may  be  represented  by  a  small  stapes  or  columella  which  fills 
up  a  gjip  or  window  (the  fenestra  ovalis)  in  the  outer  wall  of 
the  auditory  capsule,  present  in  all  Vertebrates  except  fishes. 
A  pterygopalatine  rod  and  i)reniaxill8e  are  present  on  each  side, 
but  the  maxilla  is  even  more  rudimentary  than  in  the  catfish. 
There  is  nc  gill-cover  nor  branchiostegal  rays,  but  the  visceral 
skeleton  is  well  rei)resentod,  although  the  hinder  arches  are 
reduced  in  compuison  with  the  catfish.     (Fig.  61), 


Fig.  Gl.— Viacural  Skuletoii  of  Menobranoh. 
(After  Huxley). 

h.  hyiwhyal ;   ch.  eeratohyal ;    bb.  first,  bb".  second  basibranohial  ;    cl)',  cb*,  first 
and  second  ceratobranchiala  ;    eb>,  eb^*,  eb'',  Ist,  '2nd  an^i^ird  epibranchials  ;  gl.  glottis. 

5.  Great  difficulty  will  be  met  with  however,  in  com- 
paring the  limbs  and  the  girdles  which  support  them  with  tiio 
corresponding  parts  in  the  catfish  (Fig.  62).  There  the  cora- 
coids  are  bony  and  articulate  in  the  middle  line ;  here  they  are 
cartilaginous^  and  overlap  the  middle  line ;  they  furthermors 
each  give  oflf  a  process  jutting  forward,  the  precoracoid,  somo- 
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times  called  the  clavicle,  but  a  very  difi'erent  structure  from  the 
various  parts  so  called  in  the  catfish.  Again,  the  scapula  is  of 
much  greater  size,  is  ossified  and  has  a  cartilaginous  leaf-like 
part  above,  which  nearly  reaches  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side 
Dear  the  middle  line  of  the  back.  Still  the  limb  is  attached  to 
the  girdle  at  the  junction  of  the  coracoid  and  scai)ula,  just  as 
it  is  in  the  ciitfish,  only  the  method  of  its  attachment  and  the 
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Fiji;,  ce.— a,  Skeleton  of  Anterior,  b,  of  Posterior,  Extremities  of  Mcnohranch. 

pc.  i>ro(!ora(*<)i(i ;  s.  scapula  ;  ss  siiprascajmla  ,  co.  coracoid ;  ^^1,  jilcnoid  oavity  for 
h,  humerus  ;  \\.  ulna  ;  r.  radius  ;  u  |-1.  uluart  I  intermedium;  r'.  nuiiale  ;  c.  cmitrale  ; 
1 — 4,  distal  carpal  row.  m.  metat^arpals ;  I— IV.  digits. 

p.  pubis ;  i.  iliuuj ;  is.  iscliium  ;  a.  acetalmlum  for  fe.  femur  ;  f.  fibula  ;  t.  tibia  ;  f+i, 
(ibulare -f- iulermediiuii ;  t.  tiblale  ;  c.  centrale  ;  1 —5.  distal  tarsal  row ;  m  metatar- 
sals; I— IV.  digits. 
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naturo  of  its  coniponont  parts  ov  very  (UfTcrcnt.  Only  ono 
bone,  the  humerus,  eflbcts  the  attaclunont  and  loi  ins  tho  skeleton 
of  tho  u})per  arm  ;  two,  the  radius  and  ulna,  aioin  tlio  fore  arm, 
carpal  or  wrist  hones  intervene  between  these  and  tho  skeleton 
of  the  fingers,  •which  consists  in  each  of  a  metacarpal  bono 
and  three  phalanges.  How  are  we  to  compare  these  parts  with 
those  in  tho  catfish  1  It  is  only  })Ossible  to  do  so  by  studying 
fishes  more  primitive  in  this  respect,  but  investigation  appeal's 
to  show  that  the  humerus  is  comparable  to  the  metaptorygial 
basal  in  the  catfish,  and  the  other  bones  to  rays  in  connection 
therewith.  Still  greater  difference  is  to  be  found  in  the 
pelvic  arch,  for  what  is  called  so  in  the  catfish  is  nothing  more 
than  the  united  basals  of  the  fin,  whereas  in  the  Menobranch 
we  have  a  partly  cartilaginous  and  partly  osseous  pelvic 
girdle,  with  the  three  constituent  regions  which  we  shall  find  in 
all  tho  liighcr  forms.  Of  these  the  uppermost  (ilium)  enters  into 
intimate  union  on  each  side  with  the  transverse  processes  of 
one  of  the  vertebrre.  A  similar  arrangement  exists  in  all 
Vei-tobrates  except  fishes,  and  the  verte])ra  (or  vertebra?)  in 
question,  by  which  this  additional  stability  of  the  posterior 
extremity  is  secured,  is  called  sacral.  Corresponding  to  the  glen- 
oid cavity  for  the  attachment  of  the  humerus  is  the  acetabulum 
for  the  hip  joint.  The  structure  of  the  skeleton  of  tho  hind 
limb  is  very  similar  to  that  of  the  fore,  and  the  corres))onding 
parts  to  those  enumernted  in  the  last  pajagri\|)h  are,  1.  femur, 
2.  tibia  and  fibula,  3.  tarsal  bones,  4.  the  metatarsals  and 
phalanges. 

6.  As  the  greatest  diireietico  in  the  bony  framework  is  in 
tlielim])S,  so  also  tlie  greatest  difference  in  tiie  musclcH  is  to  \m 
met  with  thei-e,  but  tho  limbs  are  of  (;onr.so  more  differ- 
entiated in  the  higher  Am[»liibia,  where  they  have  to  perform 
more  complicated  duties  in  oouneetion  with  support  and 
locomotion. 
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7.  In  rogard  to  tlio  norvons  sys- 
tem of  tho  M(!nobmiicli,  the  most 
notable  diiierence  from  the  cattinli 
will  be  found  in  the  brain  (Fig.  63). 
Here  tlie  olfactory  lobes  are  united 
with  the  laifjer  and  thicker-walled 
ceicljral  hemisjtheres;  tho  inferior 
loboH  are  not  prewcnt,  tlio  optic  IoIk' h 
not  so  distinctly  divided  into  right 
and  left  halves,  the  cerebellum 
quite  rudimentary,  and  the  medulla 
oblongata  destitute  of  those  swell- 
ings present  in  the  catfish. 

8.  The  teeth  in  the  Menobranch 

aro  tUft  only    loss   numerous,    but 

Fl(f.  63. -Drain  of  lAL„n\,rfimh.      ^'hey  are  confined    to  smaller  sur- 
A.  From  aiKive.     B.  From  Wow.    faces  within  the  moutli.     There  are 

Kh.  olfactory  lobes;    Pr.   Ccrohral   ,  •      .i  •  /»      i  •   i 

h»  (niK|»lu>res  ;  Thai.  Thalamic!  rLRion  ;  twO  rOWSm  the  Upper  jaw,  of  wllicll 
M»'s.  Optie  loi)e8 ;   cb.  cerebellum ;  h.    ,,  i      •         /  ii  i 

h>  poph.vsis-  Met.  Medulla  oblongata ;  the  poster-       (on  the  vomer  and 

2nd,  f>th,  Htn,  ^h.  Cranial  nerves.  ,  •  i   \  •     j.i      i  i  -i     j.i 

pterygoids)  ib  the  longer,  while  tho 
mandible  has  only  a  single  row  fitting  in  between  the  two  of  tlie 
upper  jaw.  Unlike  the  fish  there  is  a  fleshy  tongue  free  in 
front  and  at  the  sides,  and  the  tubercles  on  the  concave  surfjiofjs 
of  the  gill-arches  are  not  so  prominent  as  in  the  catfish.  The 
intestine  hardly  departs  from  the  tubular  form,  tho  liver  is 
more  elongated,  and  the  pancreas  quite  indepc^udent  and  much 
subdivided. 

It  is  interesting  to  compare  the  lungs  with  the  air-bladder  of 
fishes.  The  glottis  is  su})ported  by  two  slips  of  cartilage  which 
occupy  nearly  the  position  of  the  fourth  branchial  arches;  it 
opens  into  a  common  chamber  whence  tho  tVi:  w^llM  lungs 
project  backward  and  two  short  blind  sacs  for <* ard  ;  tlio  'itter 
remind  one  of  the  similar  points  which  are  pv.'S  jut  i)i  tliO  rir- 
bladder  of  Amja. 
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Fig.  64.— Diaprram  of  Heart 

aud  Great  Vissclsof  riaht 

side  of  Meiiobrancli. 


9.  A  coniparisou  is  nioro  easily  cffc^ctcMl 
lu'twccii  th(3  heart  and  gJCNit  vessels  of  the 
IVleiiobiaiich,  and  those  of  Aniia  and  Lepi- 
dosteus  or  one  of  the  Dipnoi,  than  those  of 
the  cattish,  because  the  ventricle  has  a 
muscular  cone  in  these  forms  which  is  ab- 
sent in  the  catfish.  From  this  the  arterial 
trunk  comes  off  in  front  (Fig.  C4)  and  di- 
vides into  two  right  and  left  branches, 
which  afterwards  subdivide  to  form  the 
three  afferent  l)ranchial  arteries  for  the 
three  gills.  The  blood  which  is  aerated 
in  the  foremost  and  largest  gill  is  partly 

Co.  Arterial  cone  ;  v.  von-  i        i        i      i  i       •    • 

tri<ie;  a.  auricle;  i,ii,iii,af.  sent  to  the    head,   but  partly  joms  that 

IVreiit  lirniHliial  arteries;  G»,  .i  «.  ^^         j^      •  n   .i  ^ 

G",  G',  tiieUireej;iiis;ce,  ei,  irom  the  eticrent  arteries  ot  the  second 

external  St  internal  carotiils;  i   ,i  •    i      -n  ,       p  ,i         i  i 

I'm.    I'lilnionary    artery;    o.    lUll  third   glUs,  SO   aS    tO   lOmi    the   dorsal 
branch   (o    a-soplmt^nsi    and  ,  rn  /•^i      ii       i/>  ji  ^ 

Htonuuili ;  L.  iimg ;  i).  dorsal  aorta,     bomc  ot  the  blood  irom  the  second 

and  third  aortic  arches  reaches  the  lung 
(only,  however,  in  a  partially  aerated  condition)  through  the 
pulmonary  artery,  a  modified  fourth  arch  ;  its  aeration  is  com- 
plele<l  in  the  lung,  wluuice  through  a  separate  vessel,  the 
pulmonary  vein,  it  reaches  a  special  compartment  of  the 
n.ti'Jum,  not  quite  separated  off  from  the  rest,  but  partly  so  by 
an  iiiipi'rfect  partition.  In  higher  Am}»hibia  this  j)artition  is 
j)eifect,  so  that  the  blood  within  it  is  not  mixed  in  the  ventricle 
with  the  returning  venous  jtream,  until  some  of  it  has  been 
already  sent  on  to  the  head  through  the  moditied  fii*st  arches 
(carotid  arteries). 

10.  The  kidneys  are  narrow  ribbon -like  structures  which 
extend  through  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  the  ])ody 
cavity.  It  is  supposed  that  the  Menobranchs  spawn  in  spring, 
and  that  they  lay  eggs  iK'arly  of  the  size  of  a  |)ea,  but  further 
information  is  desirable  as  to  their  habits  in  this  respect. 
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11.  Class  Batrachia  or  Amphibia.  Tins  class  is  subdivided 
into  sovoral  orders  of  wliicli  three  are  represented  by  living 
forms,  the  Urod^la,  Anura,  Gymnophiona,  the  others  being 
known  merely  by  their  fossil  remains^  The  first  order  contains 
the  Menobranch  and  forms  allied  to  it ;  the  second,  the  frogs  and 
toads ;  and  the  third,  certain  troi)ical  earthworm-like  forms. 
It  is,  therefore,  the  first  two  which  we  have  to  examine  more 
closely,  the  ordinal  names  of  which  refer  to  the  most  striking 
character,  the  presence  (Urodela)  or  absence  (Anura)  of  a  tail  in 
the  adult. 

12.  Among  tlie  nearest  Urodelous  allies  of  the  Menobi:anch 
are  some  which  like  it  retain  their  gills  throughout  fife  :  they  are 
said  to  be  perennibranchiate  forms,  and  in  this  respect  are  unlike 
some  other  Urodeles  which  lose  ^  heir  gills  at  a  later  stage  ; 
these  are  caducibranchiate.  Undoubtedly  the  nearest  relative  of 
our  Nectums  is  the  Proteus  {P.  anguinus)  (Fig.  65)  which  is 
found  in  underground  waters  in  Carinthia  and  Carniola.  Like 
the  blind-fish  of  the  Mammoth  cave  it  has  suffered  the  almost 
complete  loss  of  the  eyes  and  the  loss  of  the  pigment  of  the 


Fig.  C5.— Proteus  ar.guinus.    (After  Brehm); 
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skin ;  tlio  gills,  thoreforo,  with  the  nnl  blood  coursing  through 
them,  stand  out  very  conspicuously  tVoni  the  colourless  body. 
Instead  of  the  four  toes  of  Necturus,  th(;ro  ai'e  three  on  the  front 
an<l  two  on  the  hind  limbs.  The  only  other  genus  of  this 
grouj)  is  the  Siren,  of  the  rice-swamps  in  the  Southern  States, 
S.  lacertina  (Fig.  60)  which  is  G(;l-like  in  sha[)e,  and  lacks  the 
hind  limbs.  It  is  less  acpiatic  than  (5ither  of  the  other  genera, 
and  is  able  to  live  out  of  water  for  a  lo  iger  time. 


Fig.  66.— Siren  lacertina.    (After  Brehm.) 

13.  Of  thecaducibi-anchinto  ITrodek^s  two  genera,  Amphluma 
and  Menopoma,  must  be  regarded  as  nearest  to  the  foregoing,  on 
account  of  the  fact  that  in  S})ite  of  the  loss  of  the  gills,  ono  gill- 
slit  on  each  side  (that  between  the  third  and  fourth  gill-ak'ches) 
persists,  whereas  in  the  other  forms  all  trace  of  thesf?  disappears 
in  the  course  of  development.  Amphiuma  (Fig.  67)  iw  an  eel- 
like form  from  swamps  in  the  Southern  States  ;  both  [)airs  of 
legs  are  present,  carrying  in  ono  species  two,  in  the  other  three, 
toes.  Monoj>oraa  comes  further  north,  being  abundant  in  the 
Ohio  Valhfy  whom  it  is  known  as  tlio  HolUmnder  (Jf.  alleyftani- 
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Pig.  07.— Amphiuma  tridactyla.    (After  BrehmX 

ense).    It  attains  a  length  of  two  feet  and  has  better  developed 

limbs  (with  four  and  five  toes)  than  the  foregoing. 

A  nearly  allied  form,  destitute  of  the  gill-slit,  is  the  giant  Salamander 
of  Japan,  which  grows  more  than  live  feet  in  length. 

1 4,  All  the  other  Urodeles  are  aquatic  only  in  their  young 
stages,  and  afterwards  leave  the  water  for  the  land  where 
they  live  either  in  moist  or  dry  places.  As  a  general  rule 
the  tail  is  rounded  in  those  which  have  most  completely 
abandoned  tlie  a(piatic  life,  in  the  others  it  is  somewhat  com- 
pressed. When  the  new  habit  of  life  is  adopted,  the  gills  arc 
discarded  and  all  traces  of  them  disai)pear,  the  respiration  being 
entirely  effected  by  the  lungs.  This  change,  which  also  involves 
changes  in  the  vascular  system  and  in  the  skin,  is  spoken  of  as 
a  metamorphosis,  und  it  may  occur  when  the  creatures  are  still 
very  small,  or  it  may  be  postponed  till  they  have  attained  their 
adult  size,  and  have  even  laid  eggs.  Such  is  the  case  e.g.,  in  a 
large  Salamander  from  Nebraska,  Ambli/stoma  maisyrtium, 
which  attains  the  size  of  a  Menobranch  before  it  loses  its  gills. 
It  was  thought  at  one  time  that  our  Necturus  might  be  such  a 
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larval  form,  but  such  is  not  the  cixso.  Anoihor  ox.amplo  of 
arrested  motariiorpliosis  is  the  Mexican  Axolotol.  A  few  years 
ago,  this  was  only  known  to  naturalists  in  its  larval  stjigc?,  l»ul 
it  has  been  caused  to  undergo  njetamoi"[)hosis  ex [)oiinien tally, 
and  has  been  found  to  do  so  naturally  in  some  of  the  localities 
in  which  it  occura. 

Seveml  Urodeles  belonging  to  this  division  occur  in  our  re- 
gion ;  they  belong  chiefly  to  tho  genera  Amblyatoma,  Plethodon 
and  Diemyctylus.  The  largest  of  tliese,  A  uiblystorna  piinctntum, 
tho  spotted  Salamander,  attains  a  length  of  six  inches  of  which 
two  and  one-half  belong  to  the  tail.  The  gills  disappear  when 
the  creature  is  two  inches  long,  the  colour  is  purplish  black, 
and  each  side  of  tho  back  is  ornamented  with  two  rows  of 
bright  yellow  spots.  Of  the  Plethodons,  P.  erythronottcsy  the 
red-backed  Salamander,  is  perhaps  the  commonest ;  this  species 
attains  about  half  the  size  of  the  foregoing,  but  loses  its  gills 
much  earlier  than  the  former  does.  It  lives  in  moss  and  under 
decayed  trees  where  the  eggs  also  are  laid.  Some  allied  species 
are  more  aquatic  in  their  habits.  The  newt,  eft,  or  crimson- 
spotted  triton,  Diemyctylus  miniatus^  is  very  common  under 
stones,  generally  near  pools.  Its  dorsal  surface  is  olive  or  red, 
tho  ventral  surface  yellow  or  onmge,  but  the  sides  are  spotted 
in  both  varieties  with  oye-like  markings,  red  with  a  suiTound- 
ing  black  rim. 

15.  Of  the  Old  World  forms  allied  to  these,  ono  of  the  most 
striking  is  the  European  spotted  Salamander  (aS'.  maculosa)  (Fig. 
G8)  which  is  black  with  golden  yellow  blotches.  Certain  cuta- 
neous glands  secrete  a  milky  irritating  fluid  which  appears  to 
be  poisonous  to  small  animals.  It  was  thought  in  ancient  times 
to  be  most  deadly  poison,  and  to  have  the  virtue  of  extinguish- 
ing fire  when  thrown  into  its  midst. 

10.  While  many  Urodela  und(>rgo  a  metamorphosis  chiefly 
characterised  by  the  loss  of  the  gills,  the  frogs  and  toads  lose 
at  that  period  r>ot  only  tho  gills,  but  tho  tail,  whence  their 
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Kg.  C8— Salamandra  maculosa.    (After  Brehm). 

ordinal  name  Anura.  Any  of  the  cc  amon  species  of  frog  will 
serve  as  a  type  for  tlie  recognition  of  the  peculiarities  of  the 
order.  As  to  the  general  form,  the  absence  of  the  tail,  and  the 
great  development  of  the  hind-legs  along  with  the  webbing  of 
the  toes  indicate  what  an  entire  change  in  the  method  of  loco- 
motion is  to  be  observed  in  them.  The  short  plump  body  also 
strongl}  contrasts  with  that  of  the  Urodela.  M<3bL  of  the  forms 
are  somewhat  brillantly  coloured,  and  have  the  power  of 
altering  their  colour  so  as  to  suit  it  to  the  prevailing  surrounding 
hues.  This  is  not  the  case  in  the  common  toad  {Bufo  lentigin- 
osus)  which  remains  concealed  generally  during  the  day  time, 
but  it  is  very  marked  in  the  Wood  and  Green  frogs  (Rana  tern- 
poraria  and  clamitans),  and  in  the  Tree  Toad  (ITyla  versicolor) 
which,  indeed,  is  very  difficult  to  detect  on  trees  or  fences 
owing  to  this  faculty.  The  changes  in  colour  are  due  to  the  pre- 
sence of  contractile  i)igment-cells  in  the  skin  which  are  con- 
trolled by  the  nervous  system. 

17.  It  can  easily  be  conceived  that  the  change  to  a  new 
medium  must  be  accompanied  by  changes  in  the  skin.  These 
chiefly  consist  in  the  ijreater  richness  of  glands  which  keep  the 
akin  moist  and  allow  it  to  discharge  its  sul)sidiary  function  as  a 
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rospinitory  organ,  and  iii  tlic  distippcarancc  of  those  ncrvc- 
ciKJings  wliich  are  only  adapted  for  a  watery  inediiun.  Accu- 
mulations of  cut.'Uioous  gland.s  are  best  seen  in  the  toad,  behind 
the  ear  (parotoid)  and  elsoNS  here ;  they  secrete  an  acrid  fluid 
wliich  must  bo  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  defensive  provision. 
ITorny  changes  in  the  epidermis  or  bony  plates  in  the  skin, 
which  are  common  in  the  Kept  iles,  are  nire  in  the  Anura. 

18.  As  in  the  Uro<lela,  the  skull  oi  the  Anura  rests  upon 
the  vertebral  column  by  two  condyles  ;  it  ])resents  in  otlnr 
respects  important  differences,  e.g.  tlu  girdle-like  ossification  of 
the  cartilage  in  the  orbital  region,  and  the  great  reduction  of 
the  hyoidean  apparatus  brought  about  by  the  disappearance 
of  the  gills.  Again,  the  vertebral  column  is  very  mu<h 
shorter,  and  its  end  together  with  the  jjelvis  have  been  much 
modified,  in  such  a  way  as  to  offer  a  solid  basis  of  resistance  to 
the  legs  in  leaping.  The  shoulder-girdle  is  very  different  from 
that  in  the  Menobranch,  chiefly  in  the  median  meeting  of  the 
precoracoids  and  (."oracoids,  and  the  presence  of  an  epistemuiu  in 
front,  and  of  a  sternum  behind  that  sym})hysis.  In  the  skeleton 
of  the  limbs,  likewise,  we  find  much  change,  chiefly  in  the  fusion 
of  the  bones  of  tlie  fore-arm  and  lower  leg,  in  the  great  length 
of  the  proximal  bones  of  the  taraus,  and  in  the  incompleteness 
of  its  distal  row. 

19.  In  accordance  with  the  gait  of  the  Anura,  the  muscula- 
ture of  the  hind-limb  is  extraordinarily  developed,  and  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  are  no  longer  the  chief  locomotive  organs. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  in  the  frog  the  brain  is  somewhat 
shorter,  its  olfactory  lobes  fused,  and  the  optic  lobes  larger,  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  central  nervous  system  m  the 
Urodela  and  Anura.  The  ear,  however,  presents  a  well-marked 
difference,  for  there  is  a  tympanic  membrane,  bounding  on 
the  outside  a  tymi)anic  cavity,  which  communicates  with  the 
mouth  by  an  Eustachian  tube.    This  tube  is  compai-ablo  to  the 
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Spiracle  of  the  sharks  and  Gjiuoids,  and  is  closely  related  to  the 
internal  oar  even  iti  these  forms.  A  columella  longer  Uian  that 
in  the  Menobranch  stretches  between  the  tympanic  membrane 
and  the  fenestra  ovalis. 
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20.  As  regards  the  intestinal  apparatus,  the  Aniiro,  pre- 
sent many  differences  from  the  Urodelos.  The  tongue,  which 
is  little  develoj^ed  in  the  latter,  becomes  in  the  former  the 
chief  organ  for  securing  the  insects  on  which  they  feed,  as  it 
is  free  behind  and  can  be  shot  out  with  great  rapidity.  It 
is  only  absent  in  two  tropical  forms,  Aglossa.  The  males  of 
some  species  are  furnished  with  air-sacs,  which  serve  as  I'esona- 
tors  to  reinforce  the  sounds  produced  by  the  larynx,  which  is 
better  developed  than  in  the  Menobranch.  Although  the  adult 
Anura  are  carnivorous  and  their  intestine  is  comparatively 
short,  yet  the  larvaj  or  tadpoles  have  a  very  long  coiled-up 
intestine.  They  are  omnivorous,  but  chiefly  live  on  vegetuble 
substances  which  they  gnaw  with  their  temporary  horny  jaws. 

21.  It  will  be  at  once  realized  that  the  metamorphosis 
of  the  Anura  brings  about  greater  changes  both  in  the  form  of 
the  body  and  the  habits  of  life  than  in  the  Urodeles.  The 
period  of  development  at  which  it  occurs  may  be  very  difterent, 
the  tadi)ole  phase  being  sometimes  very  brief  and  in  other  cases 
much  longer.  It  may  in  certain  cases  be  retarded  by  external 
conditions  where  it  ordinarily  occui-s  early.  Most  of  the  forms 
lay  their  eggs  in  water,  surrounded  by  a  quantity  of  gelatinous 
substance  forming  the  frog's  sj)awn,  but  other  forms  which  have 
not  free  access  to  water,  adopt  other  plans.  In  one  of  the 
Aglossa  for  instance,  the  Surinam  toad — Pipa  (Fig.  69),  the 
eggs  are  placed  in  enlarged  cutaneous  glands  on  the  back  of  the 
mother,  where  they  are  hatched  out  and  pass  through  their  tad- 
pole-phase. The  common  toad,  again,  requires  only  very  small 
poolH  in  which  the  larve^  pass  their  short  aquatic  life. 
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Fig.  69.— Pipa  Americana.    (After  Brehm% 

Structurally  tho  tadpoles  (Fig.  70)  differ  from  the  adult  chiefly 
ill  the  presoi\ce  of  the  tail,  the  want  of  limbs  and  the  nature  of 
the  respiratory  and  circulatory  organs.  T'hey  possess  adhesive 
discs  near  the  mouth  by  which  thoy  attach  themselves  to  aquatic 
plants  and  other  objects  for  suppoi-t.  The  firat  gills  are 
external,  but  these  soon  disappear,  and  give  place  to  internal 
gills  on  the  four  gill-arches ;  these  are  concealed  by  a  gill-cover, 
which  grows  over  them  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  only  a  single 
aperture  on  tho  left  side.  Underneath  this  gfll-cover  the  foue 
limbs  ai'c  first  budded  out  and  the  hind  limbs  make  their  ap- 
pearance immediately  afterwards  ;  both  are  fully  formed  before 
the  tail  shrivels  up.  Eventually  the  gills  disapi^ear,  and  the 
heart  and  vessels  undei'go  such  an  alteration  that  the  venous 
blood  is  sent  to  the  lungs  and  skin  to  be  aerated  and  the  ai'terial 
blood  to  the  body  generally. 
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Pig.  70.— Stages  in  the  Development  of  an  European  toad.    (Pslobates). 

o.  the  gelatinous  "pawn  containing  developing  eggs,  o';  a.  a  group  of  tadpoles  adhering 
to  a  weed  ;  b.  one  of  tlicse  enlarged  showing  the  external  gills  ;  c.  stage  in  which  ex- 
ternal gills  are  lost,  the  spiral  intestine  is  represented  ;  in  d,  the  hind,  and  in  e,  all  four 
limbs  are  developed,  while  the  tail  is  !.hrivel1ed  up  in  f  amd  lost  entirely  in  g. 

22.  In  III,  16,  three  genera  of  Anura  are  mentioned  which 
form  the  types  of  so  many  families  of  Anura.  The  Ranidss  are 
characterized  by  the  great  length  of  the  hind  limbB,  by  the 
presence  of  teeth  in  the  upper  jaV;  and  by  the  smooth  skin — 
the  Bufonidsd  on  the  other  hand,  have  shorter  legs,  a  warty 
skin  and  no  teeth,  wliile  the  HylidA  are  specially  marked  out  by 
the  adhesive  disks  with  which  the  fingers  and  toes  are  provided, 
.and  which  permit  the  climbing  habits  of  the  genus.  Two 
species  ef  Hyla,  one  of  Bufo,  and  five  of  Rana  occur  in  our 
vegion.    The  largest  of  the  latter  is  the  bull  frog  (R,  caieshycma) 
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onoof  the  most  completely  aquatic  B|>ecics.  K.  damitans,  the 
green  or  spring  frog,  rarely  leaves  the  water  for  any  distance, 
while  the  wood  frog  R.  tesnporaHa  var.  syhatica  is  found 
among  the  fallen  leaves  of  forests,  with  which  its  colour  is  as- 
similated, while  the  two  remaining  s})ecies,  R.  paluatris,  and  ha- 
lecina  are  both  found  in  marshy  places  and  are  more  vaiic- 
gated  in  colouration,  for  there  are  four  or  two  rows  of  black 
spots  on  the  greenish  ground  of  the  back. 

An  interesting  case  of  adaptation  to  an  arboreal  life  is 
offered  by  a  species  of  Eanidse  from  the  Malay  Archijielago — 
Rhacophorus  Reinhardtii — (Fig.  71) — in  which  the  webs  of 
the  toes  are  used  as  a  parachute  in  leaping  from  tree  to  tree. 


Fig.  71.— Rhacophorus  Reinhardtii.    (After  Brehni;. 

23.  The  remaining  orders  of  Batrachia  are  only  represented  by  fossfls 
from  the  coal  measures  and  the  overlying  Permian  and  Triassic  strata. 
The  teeth  are  generally  complex  in  structure  whence  the  name 
lAbyrlntbOdontla.  In  form  they  resembled  the  Salamanders,  but  some 
attained  a  gigantic  size,  and  others,  suoh  as  those  fomid  by  Sir  W.  Daw- 
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son  in  the  hollows  of  fossil  trcos  in  the  coal-measures  of  Nova  Scotia, 
were  as  small  as  many  of  our  Salamanders.  Many  resembled  the  Ganoids 
as  io  the  skin  bones  of  the  head,  but  the  uotoohord  was  persistent 
throughout  life  as  in  the  Dipnoi. 


Fig.  72.— Siphonops  uiexicanus.    (After  BrehmX 

24.  The  remaining  living  order,  the  Gymnophionay  is  inter- 
esting, because  it  embraces  forms  which,  through  adoption  of  a 
burrowing  habit,  have  imdergone  the  loss  of  limbs  and  eyes,  and 
have  acquired  a  hardened  skin  provided  with  homy  rings. 
They  are  i-epresented  both  in  the  tropics  of  the  Old  and  New 
Worlds  (the  most  northern  form  is  Siphonops  mexicanus,  Fig. 
72.),  and  they  appear  to  be  most  nearly  allied  to  Amphiuma, 
which  they  resemble  in  depositing  necklace-like  strings  of  eggs. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 
The  Reptil?a. 


1.  Our  study  of  the  Catfish  and  Menobmnch  has  taught  us 
that  in  aildition  vo  the  aquatic  habits  which  these  creatures 
share,  there  are  certain  anatomical  features  in  which  they  are 
alike.  The  Classes  Batrachia  and  Pisces  are  not  separated  from 
each  other  by  any  gulf  such  as  meets  us  when  we  advance  to 
the  study  of  the  Reptilia.  It  was  possible  to  point  out  the 
existence  of  living  forms  intermediate  in  many  ways  between 
the  Batrachians  and  Fishes,  but  we  have  no  such  living  forms  to 
biidge  over  the  gap  between  the  Batmchia  and  the  Reptiles. 
Nor  do  we  know  any  fossil  remains  which  do  so  ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  Reptiles  and  Birds,  at  first  sight  so  entirely  unlike 
each  other  in  structure  as  well  as  habits,  are,  nevertheless, 
closely  allied  by  fossil  forms  which  present  all  the  important 
stages  of  transition  between  the  two  groups.  Zoologists  give 
expression  to  these  relationships  by  uniting  the  Classes  Pisces 
and  Batrachia  into  a  gi'oup  Ichthyopsida,  and  the  Clashes  Rep- 
tilia and  Aves  into  a  group  Sauropsida.  The  proof  of  the 
reptilian  affinities  of  the  Birds  we  shall  p<»tpone  until  we  have 
studied  the  structure  of  some  of  our  common  Reptiles.  In  the 
meantime  it  is  necessary  to  remark  that  the  two  Classes  Reptilia 
and  Aves  are  of  very  unequal  rank,  as  far  as  the  structural 
chaiucteristics  which  mark  them  out  ai*e  regarded.  The  Birds 
constitute  a  very  homoger  eous  group,  the  different  orders  of 
which  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  structural  features  associated 
with  minor  difierences  of  habit,  but  the  Reptiles  are  a  very 
heterogeneous  group,  and  the  various  families,  into  which  the 
living  orders  of  Ohelonia  (Turtles),  Lacertilia  (Lizards),  Ophidia 
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(SnakoH),  and  Orocodilia  (Crocotliles)  are  dividetl,  frequently 
differ  more  from  each  other  anatoniieally,  than  do  the  orders  of 
the  Birds,  The  orders  themselves,  therefore,  present  still  less 
in  common  with  each  other,  so  that  the  study  of  a  type  of  each 
is  necessary  to  enable  the  student  to  grasp  the  structure  of  the 
whole  Class.  Much  attention  has  been  devoted  of  late  to  a 
New  Zealand.  Lizard-like  animal,  Hatteria,  because  of  all  the 
living  Reptiles  it  is  the  most  primitive  form,  and  most  nearly 
allied  to  some  of  the  oldest  fossil  representatives  of  the  Class. 
Some  reference  may  afterwards  be  made  to  this  interesting 
species,  but  we  are  obliged  to  select  a  more  accessible  form  as 
an  introduction  to  the  group. 

2.  Although  the  Turtles  in  respect  to  their  skeleto.it  are  really 
a  very  higUy-specialised  group,  yet  we  shall  find  in  the  soft 
parts  many  structures  which  will  remind  us  of  the  Urodela. 
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Fig.  73— Snapping  Turtle.    ChelydraserpentiiM.   |. 
(After  BrehmX 

The  common  Snapper  (Chdydra  serpentina,  Fiof.  73)  one  of 
the  least  specialised,  is  a  convenient  starting-point  lor  the  study 
of  the  othera,  but  the  following  description  will  apply  almost 
equally  well  to  the  little  painted  turtle  (Chrysemya  picta). 
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Tho  moat  remarkable  point  in  regard  to  the  skin  is  the 
development  in  it  of  certain  bony  plates,  which,  however,  are 
so  closely  related  to  the  internal  skeleton,  as  to  be  more  properly 
dealt  with  in  connection  therewith.  In  other  respects  we  have 
to  notice  here  as  well  as  in  all  the  other  Sauropsida  the  great 
development  of  the  horny  layer  of  the  epidermis,  no  longer 
confined  to  the  extent  of  one  or  two  layers  of  cells,  or  locally 
thickened  here  and  there,  but  developed  into  the  characteristic 
clothing  of  scales,  scutes,  shields  or  feathers.  In  the  Snapper 
we  distinguish  two  kinds  of  these  epidermal  appendages,  tho 
regular  shieldfi  which  cover  the  dorsal  and  yentral  surfaces 
of  the  trunk,  and  the  smaller  and  less  rc^^ular  scales  and  tuber- 
cles of  the  rest  of  the  surface.  In  addition  to  those  are  the 
formidable  claws  with  which  the  distal  or  ungual  phalanges  of 
the  digits  are  provided.  A.1  though  all  of  these  structures  are 
formed  of  horny  epidermal  cells,  yet  tho  underlying  mucous 
ctiUs  replace  them  from  below  as  they  are  worn  off  above,  and 
the  cerium  likewise  partakes  in  their  formation.  The  dorsiil 
surface  has  three  rows  of  larger  carinated  shields  (five  unpaired 
vertebral,  and  four  paired  costal)  surrounded  by  twenty-five 
smaller  ones,  of  which  eleven  at  each  side  are  called  marginal, 
while  that  in  front  is  nuchal,  and  the  two  behind  caudal.  Tlieso 
shields  are  separated  by  very  scanty  connective-tissue  from  tho 
underlying  bones  of  the  exoskeleton.  Similarly,  on  the  ventral 
surface  there  are  six  paired  shields  named  from  before  back- 
ward, gular,  postgular,  pectoral,  abdominal,  preanal  and  anal, 
of  which  the  abdominal  are  the  largest.  It  is  these  large  epi- 
dermal shields,  which  in  one  of  the  marine  turtles,  furnish  tho 
tortoise-shell  of  commerce.  (Fig.  74),  As  in  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  the  jaws  are  provided  with  horny  sheaths 
like  a  parrot's  beak  instead  of  teeth,  and  the  terminal  hooks  of 
these  are  of  considerable  size  in  the  Snapper. 

After  the  epidermal  shields  have  been  removed,  it  is  seen 
that  their  outlines   do   not  corresiK)nd  to  those  of  the  bony 
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Elg.  74— Tortoise-shell  Turtle.    Erctmochelya  imbricata.    A. 

• 

plates  beneath.  The  latter  belong  to  the  exoskoleton  and  are 
arranged  in  the  form  of  a  box,  which  shelters  the  greater  part 
of  the  trunk,  and  which  is  divisible  into  two  parts,  the  dorsal 
carapace,  and  the  ventral  phistron,  connected  laterally  with 
each  other  for  but  a  short  distance  in  this  species.  In  the  former 
we  recognise  a  median  row,  of  which  the  foremost,  the  nuchal 
plate,  is  the  largest  and  is  unconnected  by  bone  with  the  verte- 
bral column,  while  the  eight  neural  plates  which  succeed  it  are 
co-ossified  with  the  spines  of  the  underlying  eight  (second  to 
ninth)  dorsal  vertebrw,  and  the  three  pygal  plates  which  term- 
inate the  median  row,  are  again  free  from  the  vertebne  beneath. 
Extending  laterally  from  the  neural  plates  are  the  eight  pairs  of 
costals,  which  overlie  the  second  to  ninth  ribs,  and  extend  out- 
ward for  the  greater  part  of  the  length  of  these ;  however,  the  * 
free  tips  of  the  ribs  alone  are  seen  to  join  the  bony  marginal 
plates.  From  this  point  they  are  not  continued  towards  the 
ventral  middle  line ;  the  bones  of  the  plastron  have,  therafore, 
no  relation  to  them. 
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In  contnvHt  to  tho  immobility  of  tlio  dojHal  rogioii  of  tin' 
vcrUibriil  coluiim  Ih  tho  groat  mohility  of  tho  corviyal  and  niiulal 
regions.  Two  voitcbrro  support  by  thoir  ribs  tho  ilia,  ami  aro 
consequently  apokcn  of  as  nacml.  With  tho  exception  of  tho 
mandiblo  and  hyoidean  apparatus,  all  tho  bones  of  the  skull  are 
intimately  united,  tho  quadrate  is  firmly  connected  with  the 
others,  and  two  bones  (which  do  not  occur  in  tho  Ichthyo])sida), 
tho  quadmtojugal  an<l  the  jugal,  unite  it  to  tho  maxilla.  Tla; 
hyoidean  apparatus  is  interesting  bocauHO  it  has  undergone  the 
reduction  which  wo  would  luivo  anticipated  ia  an  animal  where 
there  are  no  gills.  The  arches  which  iKJi-sist  servo  for  tho  origin 
of  tho  muscles  of  tho  tongue. 

3.  As  to  tho  appendicular  skeleton  it  has  many  points  of 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Menobranch,  tho  hands  and  feet  are 
even  more  primitive,  and  the  shoulder  girdle  resembles  it  in  tho 
free  termination  of  the  coracoids,  but  the  i>elvic  girdle  is  some- 
what mci*e  complicated,  presenting  a  large  perforation  between 
the  pubis  and  ischium  on  each  side. 

4.  The  chief  points  in  which  tho  bmin  of  the  Snapper  differs 
from  that  of  the  Urodela  is  in  the  greater  doveloi)ment  of  the 
cerebral  hemispheres  and  tho  cerebellum  in  contrast  with  the 
other  parts. 

6.  In  the  intestinal  canal  tho  absence  of  teeth  and  the  great 
length  of  the  short  intestine  are  noteworthy,  while  that  we  have 
to  do  with  an  air-breathing  Vertebnite  is  sufHciently  evident  from 
the  large  size  of  the  lungs.  In  most  air-breathing  animals  the 
change  of  the  air  ir  the  lungs  is  aided  by  respiratory  moAoments 
of  the  thorax,  but  as  the  thoi*ax  here  jxirmits  of  no  such  move- 
ments, this  function  is  undertaken  by  the  thin  wall  of  the  body- 
cavity  in  front  of  and  behind  the  bridges  which  join  the  cara- 
pace and  plastron.  The  circulatory  system  is  also  adapted  to 
the  change  of  the  m(;thod  of  breathing,  for  not  only  is  the 
blood  returned  from  the  iungs  into  a  different  chamber  from 
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that  rotumod  from  tho  bcxly,  but  thoro  is  also  a  tondoncy 
towards  tho  HulMliviKion  of  tho  vontriclo,  so  that  the  bloo<l 
which  hits  boon  aerated  is  kept  towards  one  side  of  that 
chamber,  and  sent  cliiofly  towards  tho  head. 

6.  In  an  important  respect  tho  Snapping  Turtle  reaomblca 
tho  other  Sauropsida  and  differs  from  most  of  the  Ichthyopsida, 
viz.,  the  largo  size  of  tho  eggs,  which  is  due  to  the  large  quantity 
of  food-yolk  present  The  eggs  are  like  a  bird's,  except  for  tho 
less  calcareous  shell  and  the  scantier  white,  and  the  embryo  h 
gradually  developed  in  it  at  tho  expense  of  the  yolk.  The 
period  of  oviposition  is  June,  some  twenty  or  thirty  eggs  of 
the  size  of  a  pigeon's  beijig  then  laid  by  the  mother  in  a  hole 
scraped  out  by  the  hind  feet,  and  not  far  from  a  stream  or 
pond.  The  sun's  rays  beating  on  the  sandy  soil  generally 
selected  offer  the  requisite  amount  of  heat  for  hatching  tl^o 
eggs  out  about  Octol)er. 

7.  Chelydra  is  tho  type  of  a  family  named  from  it  which 
occupies  a  central  position  in  the  ordor  of  tho  Cholonia,  and  it 
is  easy  to  proceed  from  it  to  the  wholly  aquatic  turtles  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  wholly  terrestrial  forms  on  the  other.  At  the 
two  extremes  are  forms  which  differ  very  materially  from  each 
ot!ier  in  the  adaptation  of  tho  form  of  the  body  to  the  sur- 
roundings. The  Marino  turtles  aro  very  much  depressed,  their 
feet  are  converted  into  flippers,  and  the  carapace  is  not  adapted 
for  tho  protection  of  the  retracted  head  and  limbs ;  on  the  other 
hand,  the  purely  terrestrial  forms  have  a  very  convex  carapace 
within  which  the  head,  tail,  and  limbs  can  be  sheltered,  and  in 
some  forms  (the  box-tui*t1es)  the  plastron  is  hinged  in  such  a 
way  as  to  close  effectually  the  anterior  and  posterior  apeHures 
into  the  shell. 

8.  We  may  first  proceed  in  the  direction  of  the  more  aquatic  forms, 
of  which  the  soft-shelled  turtles,  Trionychldn,  are  fresh-water  animab. 
There  are  two  common  species  Amijda  viutica  and  AspUlonectea  8pin{fer, 
abundant  in  streams  opening  into  Ihe  great  lakes  from  the  South,  and  in 
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l>oth  the  edge  of  tht?  (iara|mcc,  ami  the  whole  of  tho  iilastron  are  of 
leathery  coiiRistence.  Theae  fortiiH  lie  huried  ii\  iiiikI  aiul  may  remain 
for  hourM  under  water  ;  their  reHpiratioii  is  then  elleuted  by  water 
tukci:  in  ;ind  n'jcrted  through  Ihi;  ntiHtrilH,  in  HUt'h  a  w:iy  that  the 
mueoun  tncmhrano  of  tho  jiharynx,  whieh  is  provided  with  vancular 
pti|>ill;('  arranged  on  tho  arches  of  tho  visceral  skeleton,  is  (constantly 
hathed  with  frosh  water.  Tliis  is  an  interesting  point  of  contact  with 
tho  Uro<lela. 

1).  The  feet  of  tho  Trionychidie  are  broadly  webbod,  bnt  not  converted 
into  flippers  as  they  are  in  tho  marine  turtles,  tho  Ohelonlda.  In  these 
tho  anterior  flippers  aro  largest,  and  the  claws  are  much  reduced.  <>no 
of  tho  genera,  Dermatocholys,  has  a  leathery  skin  in  place  of  the  homy 
shields  which  are  present  in  the  other  genera,  the  green  or  edible  turtle 
{Ch'lonia  viydaM),  and  the  Tortoise-shell  turtle  {Eretmochelya  ivibricata), 
(Fig.  74),  in  which  latter  form  the  horny  shields  overlap  each  other. 

10.  Proceeding  from  Chelydra  towards  the  turtles  of  more  terrestrial 
habit,  in  all  of  which  the  plastron  is  much  more  complete  than  it  is  in 
that  genus,  we  come  first  to  tho  Clnoiteraida  in  which  the  carapace 
is  more  vaulted,  although  the  feet  are  still  webbed,  tho  creatures  living 
for  tho  most  part  in  muddy  ponds.  The  most  northerly  American  form 
is  tho  Musk  turtle  {Aromochelya  otloratiis),  the  secretion  from  tho 
cutaneous  glands  of  which  has  a  somewhat  offensive  musky  odour. 
Closely  allied  are  certain  more  southerly  mud-turtles,  which  ore  able  to 
close  the  shells. 

11.  Most  of  our  species 

of  turtles,  however,  Ik?- 
long  to  the  Bmydldn,  all 
of  which  are  a(|uatic 
when  young,  some  like 
the  painted  turtle  {Chry' 
HemyH  picta),  and  tho 
sjKjtted  turtle  {Naneniys 
guttata)  throughout  life, 
while  others  like  the 
Wood  turtle  {Chelopus 
iiMculptuH)  are  found  in 
dry  places  away  from 
water.  The  most  ter- 
restrial of  the  family  is  the  common  Box-turtle  {Cistudo  carinata),  in 
which  the  plastron  can  be  shut  up  over  the  retracted  extremities.     It 

lives  in  sandy  hills,  and  forma  burrows  into  which  it  retreats  during  rain. 
8 


FMg.  76.- 


-European  LAnd-Tortoise. 
(After  Brehni). 
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12.  Finally  the  Testudinidse  cinbracc  the  truly  teriestrial  tortoises 
icpreseutud  by  one  species  in  the  Southern  States,  but  occurring  abuml- 
antly  in  the  wanner  parts  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds.     (Fig.  75). 

13.  The  genus  Hatteiia  (Fig.  70),  referred  to  above  is  inost 
nearly  related  in  its  abits  and  form  to  the  Lizards,  Lacertilia, 
but  there  are  some  respects  in  which  its  structure  is  mucli 
more  primitive;  e.g.,  its  vertebra)  are  amphica3lous  and  its 
pineal  body  (I.  36),  presents  more  nearly  the  structure  of  an 
eye  than  does  that  of  any  other  living  reptile.  Unlike  the 
Lizards  its  quadrate  bone  is  united  firmly  with  the  skull,  and 
by  an  arch  below  the  eye  with  the  maxi'la. 


IM 
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Fig.  76. — Hatteria  punctata,    f. 
(After  Brehin). 


14.  In  spite  of  the  difference  in  habit  between  the  extreme 
forms  of  the  Chelonian  series,  there  is  not  so  much  difference  in 
exterrial  appearance  as  we  meet  with  in  the  second  order — the 
Lacertilia.     A  few  aquatic  forms  belonging  to  the  Varanidse, 
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liko  tlio  largo  wator-lizards  of  tlio  Nile,  do  not  oxhil»it  any  special 
adaptation  for  locomotion  in  water.  Most  of  tho  forms  arc 
terrestrial  in  their  habits  whi'e  some  are  arboreal,  and  others 
lead  a  subterranean  life.  In  accordance  with  such  differences 
in  tho  surroundings,  we  find  great  differences  of  external  form. 
Tho  membera  of  the  order  are  especially  abundant  towards  tho 
tropics,  only  two  families  being  repx'esented  further  north  by 
the  Blue-tailed  Skink  {Eumecc.s  quinquelineatrts)  and  the  Brown 
Swift  or  Pine-treo  lizard  (Sceloporus  unduhUus).  Both  of 
these  lizards  are  of  small  size  and  very  activa  creatures,  the 
last  mentioned  belonging  to  a  large  family  the  Iguanidse,  which 
embraces  most  of  the  New -World  lizards.  The  forms  which 
lead  an  active  arboreal  life  are  generally  compressed  in  shape, 
while  those  which  creep  about  in  sandy  places  depending  on 
their  colour  for  protection,  like  the  Horned  Toad  of  the  Southern 
States  {Fhrynosoma  cornutum,  Fig.  77),  are  depressed.  Among 


Fig.  77— Homed  Toad.    Phrynosoma  eormitum. 
(After  Biehin). 

tho  largest  members  of  the  family  are  the  grea'.  Iguanas  of  th© 
Brazilian  forests,  which  are  alike  remarkable  foi*  their  size  and 
for  the  singular  crests  and  combs  with  which  the  Siiin  is  adorned. 
An  old    worki   family   the  Agamidae  contains  forms  which 
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resenjble  in  habit  and  appearance  some  of  the  Iguanidae. 
Thus  there  is  an  Australian  species  (^Moloch)  in  whicli  the  skin, 
as  in  tlie  Horned  Toad  bristles  all  over  with  spines,  while 
again  there  are  many  active  arboreal  forms.  Among  the 
most  interesting  of  these  is  the  Flying  Lizard  {Draco  volitana) 
(Fig.  78),  a  curious  little  Indian  form  in  which  the  foremost 


Pig.  78— Flying  Lizard.    Draco  volitans.    -^ 

falso  ribs,  which  do  not  reach  the  breast-bone,  project  straight 
out  from  the  body,  and  have  the  skin  stretched  between  them 
in  sucii  a  way  as  to  form  a  serviceable  flying  membrane,  which 
enables  them  to  tlrop  obliquely  through  the  air  in  their  hunt 
after  the  insects  on  which  they  live. 

16.  Scarcely  less  well  adapted  for  an  arboreal  life  are  the 
Chamaeleons  and  the  Geckos,  the  former  confined  to  the  Old 
World,  the  latter  found  in  the  tropics  of  both  Old  and  New 
Worlds.  In  the  foi-mer  the  feet  are  shaped  something  like 
those  of  a  climbing  bird,  the  five  toes  being  arranged  in  opposite 
groups  of  twos  and  threes,  the  better  to  grasp  the  branches  on 
which  they  perch,  while  in  the  latter  (Fig.  79),  the  toes  are 
provided  with  adhesive  discs,  which  enoble  them  to  climb  up 
vertical  urfaces  such  as  walls  and  rocks.  Both  families  are 
insect-eatera,  but  the  Chamaeleons  secure  their  prey  by  shooting 
out  the  long  ^orm-like  tongue,  while  the  Geckos  spring  upon 
theirs  from  a  distance.  While  the  Chamaeleons  are  strictly 
arboi-eal  forms  and  are  protected  in  the  foliage  in  which  they 
live  by  assimilating  their  colour  to  that,  the  Geckos  are  also  to 
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Fig.  79— €lecko8.     Platydactylus  mauritanicus.    }. 
(After  Brehm). 

be  found  in  treeless  districts,  running  over  rocks  and  living  in 
inhabited  houses.  , 

16.  In  several  families  of  Lacertilia  on  the  other  hand  wo 
meet  with  a  form  of  body  adapted  for  creeping  rapidly  througli 
underbrush  and  underneath  stones,  as  well  as  for  burrowing  in 
the  ground.  In  such  creatures  the  body  is  cylindrical,  almost 
snake-like,  the  limbs  being  either  rudimentary  or  entirely 
absent.  Generally  the  hind  limbs  are  indicated  even  when 
the  fore  are  absent,  but  in  one  Mexican  genus  (Chirotes), 
it  IB  the   latter  which   are  alone  present.      In   the   Glass 
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Snake  of  the  Southei-n  States,  Ophiosaurtts  verUraliSy  as 
in  the  Eurojiean  Blind- worm,  A^ujuls  fragilisy  (Fig.  80), 
there  are  no   limbs ;    both  of    these  are  extremely   fragile 


li 


—     ^  J  < 


Fig.  80~European  Blind -worm.    Amjuin  fragilis.    \. 
(After  Brehm). 

creatures,  the  tail  being  readily  cast  off  in  violent  efforts  to 
escape  from  a  capturer.  The  most  completely  adapted  for  an 
underground   life  is    the   Amphisbsena,   (Fig.  81),   of  South 


Fig.  B\—Amphuiboena  aOta.    \. 
fter  Brehm). 

America.  This  curious  lizard  is  cylindrical  in  form,  the  head 
and  tail  both  abruptly  rounded  off;  they  live  in  ants*  nest» 
and  feed  on  their  larvse. 
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17.  From  such  footless  lizMids  *  j  the  true  snakes,  Ophidia,  the 
transition  is  sufficiently  easy.  Among  the  latter,  indeed,  are 
some  forms  which  retiiin  rudimentary  hind  limbs ;  such  ai-e  the 
Pythons,  Boa  Constrictona  and  Anacondas  of  the  Old  and  New 
World  ;  again  there  are  other  smaller  forms  like  the  blind  snake 
{Typhlops)^  which  show  the  burrowing  habit  and  the  external 
form  of  the  Auiphisbtena,  but  lack  the  peculiar  aiTangoment  of 
the  jaws  which  we  see  in  the  tyi)ical  snake.  All  our  Ophidia, 
however,  belong  to  two  families  which  exhibit  considerable  dif- 
ference from  the  structure  of  any  lizard.  Not  only  are  the  fore 
and  hind  limbs  absent,  but  there  is  no  trace  of  the  girdles  sup- 
porting them,  nor  of  a  sternum.  Locomotion,  being  effected 
by  the  ends  of  the  ribs  and  by  shields  of  the  ventral  surface 
whose  hinder  edges  are  free,  presents  a  gi'eat  contrast  to  the 
clumsier  movements  of  the  footless  lizards.  In  the  latter,  certain 
of  the  organs  are  affected  by  the  length  of  the  body,  the  ten- 
dency being  for  paired  organs  like  the  lungs  and  oviducts  to 
become  unequal  in  size,  one  of  them  assuming  the  function  of 
both,  but  this  tendency  is  carried  further  in  the  snake,  so  that 
one  lung  or  one  oviduct  may  alone  be  present. 

18.  The  absence  of  the  pectoral  and  pelvic  girdles  makes  it 
impossible  to  recognise  any  but  the  trunk  and  cjiudal  regions  of 
the  vertebral  column.  A  neck  may  be  present  in  the  form  of  a 
constricted  part  of  the  trunk  behind  the  head,  as  in  the  Rattle- 
snake, but  its  vertebrae  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  region 
behind  it.  So  heterogeneous  an  order  is  that  of  the  lizards,  that 
we  meet  with  the  greatest  variety  in  the  epidermal  coverings  of 
the  body,  but  the  Ophidia  constitute  just  as  homogeneous  a 
group  on  the  other  hand  ;  nevertheless,  in  spite  of  the  apparent 
similarity  of  the  scales  and  shields,  slight  differences  in  the  form 
and  arrangement  of  these  are  used  by  systematista  in  the 
diagnoses  of  the  species.  (Fig.  82).  The  epidermis  is  cast  off 
sevei-al  times  a  year  in  the  form  of  a  slough,  the  fii-st  moult 
taking  place  immediately  after  the  escape  from  winter  quarters. 
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Fi}r-  82    Scaled  of  the  head  in  Colul)er  (Basoaniuni)  constrictor. 

(After  Oarman.) 

1,  RoatraL  2,  Nasals.  3,  Loreals.  4,  Preoculars  or  Antorbitala.  5,  Postoculars  oi 
Postorbitals.  6,  Temporals.  7,  Intertiasals.  8,  Prefontals.  0,  Frontal,  10,  Siipracili- 
ariesor  Supraoculars.  11,  Parietals.  12,  Occipitals.  13,  Labials.  14,  Infralabiuls.  (lie 
tween  the  infralabials  are  the  submentals,  and  clothing  the  tip  ol  the  lower  jaw  the 
mental).  18,  Yentrals.  19,  Dorsals. 

19.  One  of  the  chief  peculiarities  of  the  Ophidia  is  their 
method  of  securing  their  prey,  and  bolting  it  undivided.  Some 
of  the  larger  forms  are  dependent  entirel}^  on  the  flexibility  of 
the  vertebiul  column  and  the  power  of  the  trunk  and  intercostal 
muscles  for  strangling  their  prey,  but  the  smaller  snakes  either 
seize  their  victims  with  their  teeth,  or  first  inflict  a  fatal  wound 
with  their  poison-fangs.  The  poisonous  snakes  must  »be  re- 
garded as  the  most  specialized  of  the  Ophidia,  for  the  teeth  are 
not  only  reduced  in  number  in  comparison  with  the  haruiless 
forms  (where  they  may  be  as  numerous  as  in  the  Teleosts),  but 
the  poison-fangs  (which  are  confined  to'  the  maxillaries)«  are 
either  provided  with  a  groove  on  the  anterior  surface,  or  with  a 
canal  connected  with  the  duct  of  the  poison-gland, — a  special- 
ized part  of  the  glands  of  the  upper  lip,  which  is  compressed 
by  the  muscles  which  close  the  jaws.  That  the  snakes  may  be 
enabled  to  swallow  their  booty  whole,  a  process  which  is  often 
a  very  gradual  one,  the  parts  of  the  mouth  are  provided  with 
extraordinary  mobility.  The  pterygo-palatiiie  bar  is  capable  of 
greater  movement  than  is  even  possible  in  the  fishes,  where  it 
will  be  remembered  its  bones  are  not  incorporated  with  the 
cranium,  and  not  only  is  the  quadrate  bone  freely  moveable, 
but  the  squamosal  which  supports  it,  is  hinged  to  the  skull, 
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from  which  it  projects  backwardH.  Tlnis  tlie  ai'ticulation  of 
the  lower  jaw,  which  is  composed  of  two  movable  halves,  iH 
situated  behind  the  head,  and  the  ga[)e  is  consequently  ex- 
tremely wide. 

20.  The  Ophidia  are  destitute  of  the  Eustachian  tubes  and 
tympanic  cavities,  the  outer  ends  of  the  columellce  merely 
abutting  against  the  quadrates. 

Most  of  the  snakes  lay  eggs,  which  are  hatched  without  the 
aid  of  the  mother,  but  some  of  the  venomous  snakes,  as  well  as 
fresh-water  forms,  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  and  these  are 
in  cei'tain  in.dtances  taken  care  of  by  the  mother. 

21.  Apart  from  the  narrow-mouthed  Typhlops  and  its  allies, 
and  the  Pythons,  Boas,  etc.,  with  rudimentary  hind-limbs,  the 
Ophidia  fall  into  three  groups,  the  extremes  of  which  are 
formed  by  the  poisonous  rattle-snakes  on  the  one  hand  with 
few  canaliculate  poison-fangs,  and  the  harmless  Colubridso  with 
numerous  non-perforated  teeth,  on  the  other,  while  the  various 
poisonous  snakes  with  grooved  teeth,  like  the  brilliantly-coloured 
Bead-snake  of  the  Southern  States  (Ulaps),  the  spectacled  snake 
of  India  {Naja\  and  the  flat-tailed  sea-snakes  of  tropical  seas 
{Hydrophia)^  occupy  an  intermediate  position.  In  this  region 
only  the  extreme  forms  are  represented,  the  Crotalidse  and 
the  Colubridse — the  former  embracing  the  rattlesnakes  and 
copperheads,  the  latter  all  our  numerous  harmless  snakes. 

22.  Crotalua  horridm,  the  banded  rattlesnake,  is  marked  by  the  head 
being  covered  with  scales  instead  of  regular  shields,  and  by  its  alternate 
bands  of  two  shades  of  brown.  As  in  all  the  more  venomous  bnakea  the 
head  is  sharply  marked  off  from  the  body  by  a  neck.  The  movements 
are  much  more  sluggish  than  in  the  Colubridas,  the  greater  agility  of 
which  compensates  them  fur  the  absence  of  the  peculiar  weapons  of 
the  rattlesnake.  One  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of  the  genus  is 
the  rattle  formed  of  singular  epidermal  scales,  the  functioi?  of  which  has 
been  much  discussed.  Observers  are  not  agreed  whether  it  is  used  to 
attract  prey  or  to  frighton  away  enemies.    It  is  possibly  useful  for  both 
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I)urp<M08.  Snakes  which  are  destitute  of  a  rattle  have  been  observed  to 
make  a  rustling  noise  with  the  tail,  and  it  is  interesting  in  oor>iidering 
the  origin  of  the  rattle  to  recognize  that  each  successive  ring  is  merely 
the  retained  slough  of  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

By  the  absence  of  a  rattle,  the  presence  of  cophalio  shields,  and  the 
smaller  size,  the  Copperheads,  Aitciatrodon  contortrix,  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  llattlcsnakes,  which  they  resemble,  however,  in 
being  very  venomous.  They  are  found  in  less  rocky  ground  than  tlie 
f(»regoing,  are  somewhat  more  active  in  their  habits,  but  seek  similar 
prey,  viz.,  small  animals,  birds  and  frogs. 

Of  the  Colubridaj  the  Garter  Snake,  Eutcenia  sirhilis^  is  certainly  the 
commonest.  Its  dorsal  scales  are  carinated,  and  arranged  in  nineteen 
rows,  while  those  of  ><he  ventral  surface  of  the  tail  are  undivided.  An 
allied  species,  E,  aaiifitOf  the  Swift  Garter  Snake,  is  much  slenderer, 
and  has  a  longer  tail. 

The  Garter  Snakes  affect  damp  swampy  places,  take  readily  to  water, 
and  are  gregarious  in  their  winter  quarters.  They  are  viviparous  like 
most  aquatic  snakes.  The  commonest  Water  Snake  is  Tropidonotiui 
sijmlon,  which  is  to  be  seen  basking  on  the  shores  of  streams,  to  which 
it  takes  when  startled.  Another  common  form  is  Sioreria  Dekayi,  the 
Little  Brown  Snake.  It  is  also  aquatic  and  insectivorous  in  its  habits  ; 
its  dull  colours  present  a  strong  contrast  to  the  bright  green  of  the  Grass 
Snake,  Cydophia  vvrnalis^  a  form  which  lives  in  marshes,  and  attains  a 
length  of  eighteen  inches.  Two  larger  species,  the  Black  Snake,  Baa- 
canium  comtrictor,  and  the  Fox  Snake,  Coluber  vtdplnus,  prey  upon 
larger  animals  such  as  mice  and  frogs,  and  attack  birds'  nests.  Both  of 
these  species  attain  a  length  of  five  or  six  feet.  The  one  is  to  be  recog- 
nized by  its  uniform  black  colour,  while  the  other  is  light  brown  with 
darker  blotches.  Finally  tlie  Milk  Snake  may  be  mentioned,  Ophiboltu 
triangulm^  a  whitish  snake  with  oval  brown  blotches  edged  with  black, 
found  in  dry  situations,  and  visiting  dairies  for  the  milk ;  the  Ring- 
necked  Snake,  Diadophis  punctatus,  with  its  characteristic  yellow  ring, 
and  lastly  the  Eog- nosed  Snake,  Heterodon  platyrhinus^  a  peculiar  form 
generally  supposed  to  be  venomous,  which  has  the  habit  of  distending 
its  neck  with  air  so  as  to  look  formidable,  and  then  emitting  the  air 
with  a  hissing  sound,  whence  it  is  also  called  Blowing  Viper.  In  the 
poisonous  genus  Naja,  a  similar  formidable  appearance  is  secured  by  the 
stretching  out  of  the  foremost  free  ribs  at  right  angles  to  the  vertebra] 
column,  so  that  the  neck  is  converted  into  a  flattened  disc. 
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23.  Tlio  fourth  and  last  onlor  of  living  ReptileH  is  tliut  of  tho 
Crocodilia,  atjuatio  forms  of  large  size  which  aro  found  in  tropi- 
cal rivers  over  the  wiiole  world.  There  aro  throe  families 
represented  by  the  Gavial  of  the  Ganges  (Fig.  83),  characterized 

1  \'/>«-s* 


Fig.  83.— Oavialis  gongeticus.    (After  Brehm.) 

by  its  very  long  snout,  the  Crocodile  of  the  Nile  and  the  Alli- 
gator of  the  Mississippi.  Most  of  them  are  fish-eating  f(  rms,  bu  t 
many  of  them  lie  in  wait  for  the  smaller  Mammalia  when  they 
come  to  drink.  Their  aquatic  habit  is  associated  with  a  power- 
ful compressed  tail,  and  completely  or  incompletely  webbed 
toes,  but  the  legs  are,  nevertheless,  strong  enough  to  enable 
them  to  leave  one  pond  and  drag  themselves  to  another.  As  in 
the  other  Reptiles,  the  homy  epidermal  covering  is  well  de- 
veloped and  characteristic,  but  there  exist  also  in  the  cutis  bony 
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uliields  on  the  back  and  behind  tho  brotust  bone,  which  encase 
the  creutures  in  an  almost  continuouH  coat  of  niaiL  Inii)ortant 
differences  from  tho  Lizards  exist  in  tho  endoskeleton ;  the 
great  elongation  of  tho  skull,  e.g.f  with  tho  formidable  teeth 
lodged  in  sockets,  tho  form  of  tho  nasal  cavity,  with  tho  anterior 
nostrils  at  the  tip  of  the  snout  and  the  posterior  far  back  in  the 
mouth,  tho  intimate  union  of  all  the  cmnial  and  facial  bones 
with  each  other,  etc.  Many  peculiarities  of  tho  other  organs 
point  to  a  greater  specialisation  than  exists  in  the  other  Reptiles, 
thus  the  brain  is  of  a  higher  type,  and  the  heart  is  subdivided 
into  four  compartments,  although  there  is  still  a  certain  mixture 
of  the  venous  and  arterial  blood  immediately  outside  it.  The 
order  is  oviparous  like  m^st  Reptiles,  tho  eggs,  which  are  very 
fragile  from  the  small  i)ercentage  of  lime  in  the  shell,  being  laid 
in  the  sandy  banks  of  the  streams  in  which  they  live. 

22.  Although  the  Crocodilia  hardly  number  more  than  twenty 
species  at  the  })i'esent  day,  yet  the  Fossil  si>ecie8  are  fur  more  nu- 
merous than  is  the  case  in  any  other  of  the  four  orders  of  livirg 


Hk.  84— Britoration  of  PlesuxRuirua    A> 
Reptiles.    The  earliest  of  them  had  amphicoelous  vertebrae,  and 
a  much  more  complete  exoskeleton  than  the  living  Crocodiles, 
probably  for  protection  against  the  gigantic  aquatic  Reptiles 
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which  inhul>ited  tho  seas  along  with  them.  TIioro  nrmngo 
theiiiHijIvcH  uiulor  several  ordera  of  which  tho  Sauroptcrygia 
^Plesi( tut' aria)  and  tlio  Ichtiiyoplergia  {/chthi/omuriu)  aitJ  the 
liCHt  known.  To  the  former  (Fig.  84)  belonged  huge  forms  from 
10-50  foot  in.  lengthy  with  flipix^ra  ciomothing  liko  a  seal's,  and 
an  extremely  long  swan-liko  neck,  which  must  have  allowed 
groat  freedom  of  movement  to  tho  head  with  its  formidable 
teeth.  To  tho  latter  belonged  short-necked  forms  resembling 
in  shape  the  whales  of  the  present  day,  but  provided  with  a 
long  and  powerfully  toothed  snout.     (Fig.  85). 


Fig.  86-Re8toration  of  Ichthyosaurus.    Tin* 

25.  Among  the  fossil  orders  are  likewise  forms  which  attained 
a  huge  size,  whose  limbs,  more  lizard-like  in  form  (Sauropoda), 
attest  to  a  terrestrial  or  amphibious  life,  but  whoso  teeth  indicate 
that  tluy  were  herbivorous  animals  feeding  either  on  atjuatic 
or  marsh  plants  or  on  the  forest  vegetation.     (Fig.  86.)     Some 
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Fig.  86— Uestoration  of  Brontosaurua. 
(After  Mareh). 
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of  them  (Ailantosaurus)  measured  100  feet  in  length  by  30  in 
height,  the  locomotion  of  such  enormous  masses  being  only 
rendered  possible  by  the  fact  that  the  skeleton  was  extremely 
lijrht,  tho  bones  being  filled  with  air.  The  Sauropoda  were 
Vnthout  the    protection  of  an  exoskeleton,    whereas  Stego 
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Htiunis  Iiud  bony  sliioUlH  in  tlio  skin  and  projocting  horns  from 
blio  buck  wliicli  must  have  uilbrdod  a  very  couiploto  dcfuiisivo 
annour.  This  genus  also  is  intorosting  from  tlio  fact  that  tho 
foro  logs  wore  shorter  than  the  hind,  and  conBoijuently  that  the 
latter  along  with  the  tail  supiMjrtcd  tho  woij^ht  of  tho  body.  A 
transition  is  thus  afforded  to  tho  Omithopoda  or  bird-footed 
DinoHaurs,  a  remarkable  group,  of  which  the  best  known  is  tho 
genus  Iguanodon  of  tho  Cretaceous  |)oriod.    (Fig.  87.)    Recent 


Fig.  87-^keIeton  of  Iguanodon  in  tlie  Brussels  Museum.  ^. 
discoveries  in  Belgium  have  disclosed  complete  skeletons  of  this 
reptile,  which  is  chai'acterised  chiefly  by  the  strong  bird-like 
three-toed  legs,  the  short  fore  legs  used  only  for  prehension,  the 
lizard-like  t^il  and  the  compressed  body.  The  foot  prints  of  this 
Iguanodon,  which  are  also  preserved,  show  that  its  gait  was 
ei'ect,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  examination  of  the  sacral  region 
of  the  vertebral  column,  which  is  formed  of  five  or  six  united 
vertebrae,  evidently  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  the  weight  of 
the  body  to  the  hind  legs.  The  Iguanodon  was  herbivorous,  but 
there  were  carnivorous  Dinosauria  likewise,  some  like  Compso- 
gnathus  (Fig.  88)  of  such  small  dimensions  that  they  hardly 
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(loHorvo  tlic  ordinal  nainr, 
otlieraJikcMo^MloHiiuruHyrivul- 
liiig  tlio  ljir^'<'st  ln'i'bivorouH 
forinH  ill  Hize.  Many  of  thcso 
carnivorous  form;i  pioHont  foa- 
ivreiB  in  thoir  liml)8  and  tooth 
whicli  remind  us  of  the  carni- 
vorous mammalH,  but  tlio 
ConipHOgnathus  ha<l  an  eroct 
gait  like  the  Iguanodon. 

26.  In  many  respects  the  Ig- 
uanodon and  its  a)  lies  resemble 
the  Ostriches,  and,  indeed,  as  we 
shall  see  tliere  are  fossil  toothed 
birds  which  help  to  fill  up  the 
gap  V)etween  them. 


Fig.  88— Restoration  o  Conipsognathus.  J. 


So  far  the  fossil  reptiles  we  have  considered  havo  b(ion  either 
aquatic  or  terrestrial  fgrms  ;  some  of  the  latt<n'  indeed  walkc^d 


Pig.  80-  Restoration  o(  <*terocinctyl.    i. 
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erect,  their  forelegs  being  iised  for  prehensile  purposes.  We 
now  come  to  certain  forms  which  lived  an  aerial  life,  being  pro- 
vided with  organs  of  llight  of  a  character  i)eculiar  to  themselves- 
In  this  order,  the  Pterosauria,  (l^^ig.  81))  the  limbs  were  ap[)roxi- 
matcly  of  the  same  size,  but  the  little  finger  of  the  anterior 
extremity  was  enormously  long  and  strong  compared  with  the 
othera.  It  had  four  joints,  r  nd  between  it,  the  arms  and  the  side 
of  the  body,  a  web  of  skin  was  stretched  out,  somewhat  similar 
to  the  web  between  a  bat's  fingers.     Some  of  them  (Fig.  90) 
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Fig.  90— Restoration  of  Rhamj>horhynchiut  phyllunia.    (Marsh).    J. 

had  a  long  tail  terminating  in  a  rudder-like  membrane  supported 
by  the  spines  of  tlie  terminal  vertebrae.  But  none  of  them  had 
anything  similar  to  the  plumage  of  the  birds,  and  wo  siiall 
afterwards  see^  that  the  skeleton  of  the  bird's  wing  is  constructed 
on  quite  a  different  plan  from  that  of  the  Pterosaurian.  Al- 
though many  members  of  this  group  were  small,  others  attained 
a  gigantic  size,  one  found  in  Kansas  having  a  stretch  of  some 
twenty  feet. 
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CHAPTER   V. 
The    Birds. 

1.  From  what  we  learned  in  last  chapter  it  is  neither  the 
power  of  flight  nor  the  Bupportiiig  of  the  body  by  the  hind 
limbs  which  conr.titutes  a  bird,  for  boCh  those  characteristics 
were  present  in  certain  fossil  reptiles.  It  is  the  peculiar  ei>ider- 
mal  clothing  of  feathers,  which  we  must  regard  as  marking  off 
the  birds  from  the  flying  reptiles  to  which  they  are  allied. 
Yet  there  is  not  so  much  difference  between  the  rej)tilian  scales 
and  the  avian  feathers  as  might  at  first  sight  appear.  If  we 
watch  the  develoi)ment  of  the  feathers  in  a  bird,  we  may  see 
that  they  aiise  at  first  very  much  like  scales,  along  regular 
tracts,  and  that  they  are  simjjy  thickenings  of  the  epidermis 
over  papillae  of  the  cutis.  But  as  the  feather  is  developed  it  is 
i-etracted  into  a  follicle  in  the  skin,  and  the  epidermis  gives  rise 
to  the  feather  proper,  the  dried-up  cutis-papilla  to  the  pith. 

2.  In  most  birds  we  distinguish  two  different  elements  in 
the  plumage,  the  feathers  proper  or  contour-feathers  and  quills, 
and  the  down-feathers;  but  in  certain  birds  destitute  of  the 
}X)wer  of  flight  down-feathers  alone  are  present.  Both  kinds 
resemble  each  other  in  having  a  quill  by  which  they  are  in- 
serted into  the  feather-follicle,  a  shaft,  and  a  vane  which  is 
composed  of  two  rows  of  barbs,  each  provided  with  projecting 
barbules.  If  the  barbules  are  so  arranged  that  those  on  con- 
tiguous barbs  interlock  with  each  other,  then  we  have  a  contour- 
feather,  or  if  it  is  of  special  use  in  flight,  is  a  quill-feather,  but 
if  the  barbules  are  soft,  and  do  not  interlock,  we  have  the 
down-feather.  It  is  obvious  that  a  creature  only  possessed 
of  the  latter  cannot  fly ;  the  interlocking  of  the  barbules  is  neces- 
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sary  to  givo  to  tlio  fejitlior  tho  rocjuisito  Htrongth  to  eiicouiitor 
the  iiisistiiiu'Ci  of  tho  air.  Tho  i(;.ith(M-.s,  howovor,  aro  not  to  ho 
merely  regajiknl  as  organs  of  IHgiit,  ])ufc  as  a  Mariu  ch»tliiiig  for 
tlie  body,  necessary  to  prevent  tho  grtiat  loss  of  heat  which 
would  otherwise  attend  the  quick  flight  and  rapid  change  of  air 
round  their  ownei-s. 

3.  A  groat  many  technical  terms  are  necessary  in  systematic 
ornithological  descriptions ;  some  of  thop'-  "nay  be  studied  from 
Fig.  91. 


Fig.  91 —To  illustrate  the  topography  and  the  pluinaffe  of  the  Sparrow. 

(Passer  domesticus).    (After  Thome). 

1,  Upper  mandiMe  with  nostril ;  2,  lower  mandible ;  3,  culinen  ;  4,  jjonyg ;  5,  lore  in 
froJit  of  the  eye  ;  G,  forehea<i  or  frons;  7,  crown  or  vertex;  8,  occiput;  !),  malar  or  cheek 
reifion ;  10,  throat ;  11,  breast ;  li!,  aMomen ;  13,  back  ;  14,  rump  with  the  upper  tail 
coverts;  15,  rectrices  or  Uiil  feathers  ;  Ki,  tarsus  ;  17,  primaries  ;  18,  secondary  and 
tertiary  remifjes,  or  wing  quills ;  19,  alula  or  bastard  wing ;  20,  greater ;  21,  niediau  and 
lesser  wing  coverts. 

4.  Premising  then  that  the  plumage  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  essential  characteristic  of  a  bird,  let  us  see,  in  continuation 
of  the  sulyect  of  the  close  of  the  last  chapter,  how  early 
the  remains  of  true  birds  aro  to  be  met  with  in  the  geo- 
logical history  of  the  earth.  Foi-tunately  the  feathers  arr> 
well  known  in  the  earliest  fossil  bird  which  has  been  fourd, 
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becauso  ilio  loniains  aro  prosorvod  in  a  vo.ry  fino  toxtni*cd stono  of 
UppeiJ  uiassic,  Ago  found  at  Solcnhofon  in  Germany,  and  used  for 
lithographic  pur[)osos.  Tlio  hist  found  of  tho  two  spocimcns  is  very 
p(!i-fect,  tho  carcase  of  tho  bird  having  been  bedtled  in  the  lino  sedi- 
ment of  the  sea-shore,  in  such  a  position  that  all  the  parts  aro  very 
plain.     From  these  we  recognise  that  the  ArcJiwopteryx,  as  it  is 

called,  is  in  many  res- 
pects more  like  a  reptile 
than  a  true  bird,  osj)oc..- 
aily  so  in  the  fact  of  its 
tail  being  formed  of  a 
large  numberof  distinct 
vertebrae,  so  that  tho 
ordinal  name  SaumraB, 
was  formed  for  it  on 
this  account.  (Fig.  92). 
No  other  bird-remains 
hitherto  found  show 
this  peculiarity,  so  that 
Archseopteryx  stands 
alone  with  its  lizard- 
like tail,  while  all  other 
birds,  living  and  fossil 
show  some  union  of  the 
caudal  vertebrae.  In 
res])ect  to  its  plumage  and  organs  of  flight,  however,  Arch- 
SBopteryx  is  8  true  bird,  and  not  a  flying  lizjird.  Two  other 
fossil  birds  have  been  found  in  tho  Cretaceous  rocks  of  tlu; 
Western  States  which  share  with  Archaeopteryx  another  rep- 
tilian character,  that  of  toothed  jaws,  but  in  other  resi)octs 
more  closely  resemble  the  birds  of  the  present  day  Of  th(!so 
two  genera,  one,  Ilesperornis,  ap[>eai'S  to  have  l)een  destitute  of  the 
power  of  flight,  because  the  bones  of  the  anterior  extr«!mity  aro 
much  reduced  and  there  is  no  keel  upon  the  sternum,  such  as 


Fijf.  92— Berlin  specimen  of  Archseopteryx,  3, 

with  le^  from  IjOiidoii  specimen. 
UF.  Tibia.  MF.  Tarso-metatarse.    Z.  The  toes. 
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there  is  in  ill  I  birds  which  hnvn  that  powor,  wliile  the  other, 
Ichthyornisy  \\iu\  a  wingfasliionod  in  the  same  way  as  tliegi'eat 
majority  of  our  birds,  nocessitatini^  a  kcol  \\\)o\\  tho  sternum. 
Tims  at  a  very  early  j>oriod  of  tho  liistory  of  tho  birds,  tlio 
distinction  which  we  draw  between  those  with  a  raft-like  and 
those  with  a  keeled  sternum  (the  BatitSB  and  the  CarinataB) 
was  already  established.  .But  this  distinction  is  of  a  compara- 
tively unimportant  character,  because  it  would  appear  that  at 
various  i)criods  of  the  world's  history,  members  of  different 
families  of  birds  have  lost  the  power  of  flight  (and  along  with 
this,  to  a  greater  or  less  degree,  the  keel  on  the  sternum,)  by 
taking  exclusively  tc  somQ  other  method  of  locomotion,  such  as 
swimming  or  running.  Nevertheless,  when  we  realize  how  the 
structure  of  a  bird  is  connected  with  its  power  of  flight,  we 
shall  more  easily  understand  how  the  absence  of  that  power 
may  produce  a  superficial  resemblance. 

5.  If  we  study,  then,  the  structure  of  any  typical  carinate 
bird,  we  shall  soon  learn  that  apart  from  the  plumage  there  are 
many  other  features  which  are  evidently  adapted  to  its  mode  of 
locomotion  and  habits  of  life,  and  that  the  whole  structure  of 
tho  body  is,  indeed,  modified  in  connection  therewith.  Although 
the  common  domestic  fowl  belongs  to  a  family  of  poor  fliers,  yet 
a  knowledge  of  its  structure  forms  a  key  to  that  of  all  the 
Carinatfe.  Kumerous  races  are  known  but  all  belong  to  a 
single  species,  Gallus  domesticus,  the  nearest  wild  ally  of  which  is 
the  Gallus  hankiva  of  India.  With  the  pheasants,  pea-fowl  and 
guinea-fowl  they  form  the  family  Fhasianidse  of  the  order 
Gallinacei,  all  of  the  birds  included  under  which  (prairie-fowl, 
partridge,  turkey,  etc.,)  are  indifferent  fliera,  seeking  their  food 
on  the  ground,  partly  by  scraping,  for  which  purpose  the  feet 
are  provided  with  strong  claws. 

6.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  examine  the  skeleton  of  a  fowl  with 
the  object  of  seeing  in  what  respects  it  diffei-s  from  that  of  the 
ioesil  bii*ds  and  i'e[)tiles     The  vertebral  column  presents  tlie  five 
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Fi}?.  93.— Skeleton  of  Fowl. 

cv.  cen  ical  vertebnii ;  h.  huiiienis;  r,  u.  nidiiiH  and  ulna  ;  cu  carpus  ;7I.  pollex  ;  II 
index  ;  HI.  middle  finifer  ;  co.  coracoid  :  so.  «i;upula,  el.  clavielc  ;  cs.  eresb  of  Hterndin  ; 
»■.  one  of  the  process's  of  ihe  Inxly  of  iheMternuiu  ;  il.  ilium  ;  .y.  ischium  ;  pu  pubis; 
py.  pyj^ostyle  ;  f.  femur  ;  t.  tibia  uud  libula ;  tuu  toroo  lutitatatds. 
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regions  present  in  ull  the  higher  Vortebratos ;  of  these,  the  cervi- 
cal contains  thirteen  vertebra),  and  it  alone  retains  any  freedom 
of  movement  between  the  individual  boncJ:,,  for  tho  vertebrae  of 
the  trunk  and  tho  greater  ])art  of  the  tail  are  for  tho  most  part 
so  united  by  bone  that  no  such  movement  is  possible.  Tho  last 
few  vertebra)  are,  however,  movable,  and  the  terminal  one,  the  so- 
called  lytjijostyle  (which  is  really  formed  by  the  fusion  of  several 
contra)  sei  ves  to  support  the  tail-feathers.  The  chief  charac- 
teristic, then,  of  the  bird's  vertebral  col  unin  is  that  tho  iliac  Irenes, 
instead  of  being  united  with  a  few  sacral  vertebra*  as  in  the 
reptiles,  have  acquired  a  union  with  the  vertebrae  in  front  and 
behind  tliese,  so  that  the  whole  region  is  stiffened  into  one  mass. 
It  is  obvious  that  such  an  arrangement  is  well  calculated  to 
transmit  the  whole  weight  of  the  body  to  the  liind  limbs. 

A  couspicuous  diflfcrence  between  the  higher  and  tho  lower  Vetebrates 
is  in  the  nature  of  tlie  union  between  the  skull  and  the  vertebral  column. 
In  the  fish  the  basi-oceipital  closely  resembles  and  forms  a  part  of  a 
series  with  the  vertebral  centra  ;  in  the  Au-,>hibian,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  ex-occipitals  form  two  surfaces  of  contact  (occipital  condyles)  with 
the  vcrtcl)ral  column,  but  in  the  higher  Vertebrates  greater  freedom 
of  movement  is  conferred  upon  the  head  by  the  specialisation  of  the  first 
two  vertebras  for  this  purpose.  The  anterior  or  atlas  possesses  surfaces 
for  receiving  the  one  (Sauropsida)  or  two  (Mammalia)  occipital  condyles, 
and  it  itself  rotates  on  a  pivot  (the  odontoid  process — which  is  really 
part  of  tho  centrum  of  the  Atlas — )  attached  to  the  centrum  of  the 
second  vertebra  or  axis. 

As  for  the  skull,  the  chief  thing  to  notice  is  the  early  fusion  of 
its  component  parts  in  such  a  way  as  to  make  it  impossible  to 
distinguish  the  limits  between  the  cranial  bones,  although  the 
sutures  between  those  of  the  face  anj  easily  s<;en.  The  premax- 
illae  are  of  large  size,  and  chiefly  support  tho  ui)per  beak,  (which 
is  movable  lo  a  certain  extent  on  the  skull  behind),  while  the 
maxillae  are  insignificant  and  are  united  to  the  outer  surface  of 
the  movable  quadmte  by  a  slender  bar  formed  o^  the  jugal  and 
quadrato-jugal.     The  quadrate  moves  partly  on  the  skull  oDd 
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partly  on  the  pterygo-paliitine  bar,  and  it  supiKjrts  the  man- 
(libl(5,  which  in  tho  atiiilt  is  formed  of  a  singlo  piece  inclosed  in 
the  lower  horny  heak. 

It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  possession  of  the  power  of  flight 
should  bo  associated  with  alteration  of  those  parts  of  the 
skeleton  concerned,  so  that  in  addition  to  the  rigidity  of  the 
thorax  conferred  by  the  immovability  of  the  dorsal  vertebrae, 
it  is  not  surprising  to  find  other  conditions  adapted  to  offer  a 
solid  basis  of  resistance  to  the  stroke  of  the  wing,  and  protec- 
tion to  tho  delicate  parts  contjiined  within  the  thorax.  So  the 
true  ribs  are  not  only  bound  to  each  other  by  uncinate  pro- 
cesses, but  their  sternal  ends,  instead  of  being  cartilaginous, 
are  bony.  Again,  the  sternum  does  not  only  afford  protection 
to  the  thoracic  organs  by  its  great  size,  but  by  its  keel  offers 
a  large  surface  for  tho  attachment  of  the  muscles  of  flight. 
Although  the  scapula  is  small,  tho  ventral  i)arts  of  the  shoulder- 
girdle  are  both  strong  and  connected  with  the  sternum ; 
especially  is  this  true  of  the  conicoid,  through  which  the  strain 
of  the  wing  stroke  is  chiefly  transmitted  to  the  trunk.  The 
chief  peculiarity  of  the  liumerus  is  its  strong  crest  for  the 
insertion  of  the  muscles  of  flight,  while  the  ulna  differa  from 
the  radius  in  its  strong  curvature,  the  convexity  of  which  is 
roughened  bv  the  attachments  of  the  secondaries.  It  is  the 
wrist  and  hand  that  are  most  peculiar,  however,  for  wo  see  only 
two  proximal  carpals,  the  distal  carpals  being  fused  with  tlie 
three  metacarpals  into  one  perforated  bone,  while  the  three 
fingers  are  independent  The  second  finger  is  the  most  im- 
portant, the  third  being  rudimentary,  while  the  first,  which 
supports  the  spurious  wing  when  it  is  present,  and  like  the 
second  is  sometimes  provided  with  a  claw,  is  also  short 

Refei-enee  was  made  to  the  singular  method  of  unior.  of  the 
jKjlvis  to  the  trunk;  the  other  parts  of  the  peKic  arch  are 
chiefly  remai'kablo  for  their  backwai-d  direction  and  for  their 
not  meeting  in  a  symphysis,  except  in  some  of  tho  more  reptilo- 
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like  Ratitre.  Another  j)cciiliarity  of  the  liindor  cxtromity  is 
that  only  tho  ])roximal  end  of  the  tlhtila  is  proHont,  and  that 
the  ankle  joint,  as  in  many  reptiles,  is  situated  between  the 
proximal  and  tho  distal  rows  of  tarsal  bones,  the  former  of 
which  becomes  fused  with  the  tibiji,  into  a  tibio-tai  sus,  while 
the  latter  and  the  metacarpals  of  the  second,  third  and  fourth 
toes  become  fused  into  one  tarso-metatai'se.  When  tho  first 
toe  is  present,  its  metatarsal  is  generally  rudimentary,  but  it 
has  two  joints,  while  the  second  toe  has  three,  the  third  four, 
and  the  fourth  five.  The  spur  of  the  cock  is  simply  a  bony  ex- 
crescence attached  to  the  metatai^us. 


7.  It  is  to  be  expected  that  the  greatest  peculiarities  of  the 
muscular  sysbcm  of  the  birds  should  be  connected  with  their 
mode  of  locomotion.  From  what  has  been  said  above,  it  will 
be  gathered  that  the  great  muscles  of  flight  take  their  origin 
from  the  sternum,  and  thus  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  is 
shifted  towards  the  most  favourable  position  for  flight.  Not 
only  the  depressor  of  the  wing,  but  also  its  elevator  muscle 
arise  from  the  sternum,  the  necessary  change  in  the  direction  of 
the  latter  being  acquired  by  its  tendon  passing  through  a  pulley, 
at  the  junction  of  the  three  bones  of  the  shoulder-girdle,  to  its 
insertion  in  tho  tipper  surface  of  the  humenis.  In  reptiles  and 
mammals  where  the  full  number  of  fingei-s  is  present,  and  the 
joints  of  these  are  freely  movable  upon  each  other  and  on  the 
wrist  bones,  muscles  are  necessary  for  carrying  out  these  move- 
ments, but  the  consolidation  in  the  region  of  the  hand  of  the 
bird  dispenses  with  the  necessity  for  these  and  therefore 
the  chief  muscles  of  tho  fore  limbs  are  in  its  i)roximal  end 
near  the  body.  The  same  is  true  of  the  hinder  extremity, 
tendons  only  being  continued  into  the  distal  end  to  carry  out 
tho  movements  of  tho  toes.  Thus  the  great  muscles  of  the 
limbs  are  likewise  situated,  in  a  favourable  position  of  the  body 
for  flight.     Cutaneous  muscles,  chiefly  inserted  into  the  feathers 
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and  destined  for  shaking  tho  pi umago,  attain  a  g-oater  dovolop 
ment  in  tho  birds  than  thoy  do  in  tho  lower  forms. 

8.  A  great  advance  is  to  be  seen  in  tho  brain  of  a  bird  as 
compared  with  that  of  any  reptile,  for  not  only  is  tho  coit;- 
briim  much  larger,  but  the  cerebellum  is  so  also,  with  tho  result 
that  the  optic  lobes  are  thrust  aside  right  and  left  towards  tho 
base  of  the  brain.  The  surface  of  the  cei-obnim  is  smooth,  but 
that  of  the  cerebellum  is  much  folded  so  that  the  whito  matter 
is  arranged  in  a  tree-like  fashion  in  its  interior.  Of  the  senses, 
sigth  is  decidedly  the  most  acute ;  the  birds  of  prey  especially  arc 
gifted  with  extraordinary  powers  of  vision,  and  in  association 
therewith  the  bulb  of  the  eye  has  a  very  different  shape  from 
the  globular  one  present  in  other  Vertebrates.  Its  principal 
axis  is  much  elongated,  the  jMisterior  part  of  the  bulb  being  a  seg- 
ment of  a  sphere,  while  the  anterior  is  drawn  out  in  a  tubular 
fashion.  As  in  some  of  the  reptiles,  the  sclerotic  coat  has  a 
circlet  of  bony  plates  formed  in  it.  Hearing  is  also  more  ocuto 
than  in  the  reptiles;  the  tympanic  membrane  is  situated  at  tho 
bottom  of  a  short  externa?,  auditory  passage  (suiTounded  by 
special  "auricular"  feathers)  and  the  Eustachian  tubes  con- 
verge to  a  common  aperture  in  the  palate. 

9.  Although  organs  both  of  touch  and  taste  are  present  in 
the  mouth-cavity  of  the  bird,  yet  the  tongue  is  generally  chul 
to  a  great  extent  with  horn,  which  varies  in  shai)e  in  different 
species.  The  most  constant  peculiarity  of  the  oesophagus  is  tho 
presence  of  a  crop,  which  may  be  a  projection  from  one  side,  as 
in  the  fowl  (Fig.  94),  or  from  both,  as  in  tho  pigeon.  The 
stomach  is  divided  into  a  smaller  glandular  cardiac  end,  tho 
proventriculus,  and  a  larger  nmsoular  pyloric  end,  the  gizzartl. 
In  the  latter  the  muscular  coat  is  very  thick  in  two  places,  ami 
the  epithelial  lining  is  converted  into  horny  pads,  which  serve 
for  the  grinding  of  the  food  in  the  granivorous  birds.  As  a 
compensation  for  small  salivary  glands,  the  pancreas  is  large, 
^d  tho  length  of  the  int^^tinal  sm*face  i%  increased  by  two 
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cuuca,  which  opoii  into  tho  uiitoiior  eiul  of  IIk*  lii!"_i,'(i  intoHtino. 

10.  Ct'itaiiily  tho most 
reiiuiikjiMc  f(!iitiu*o  about 
tho  icspiiiitory  systom  of 
]>inls  is  tlu)  (lovclopiiK^iit 
of  air-sjics,  whidh  receive 
their  air  from  the  lungs, 
and  are  situated  j)art!y 
among  th«*  viscera  of  the 
l)ody-cavity,  partly  bo- 
twtieu  tlie  muscles,  and 
underneath  the  skin  of 
the  body,  and  finally 
within  the  bones,  dis- 
placing the  marrow  in 
these.  The  function  of 
these  air-sacs  is  not  con- 
fined to  su[>plementing 
the  size  of  the  lungs, 
(although  a  certain  inter- 
change of  g.tses  between 
the  blood  and  tho  con- 
tents of  the  air-sacs  must 
take  phice),but  they  like- 
wise servo  to  render  the 
body  specifically  lighter 


Fiy.  94— Viscera  of  tho  Fowl,    (after  Brandt). 

Of,  (osoithiijjfiis;  ijjf,  crop;  tr,  trachea;  iii.iiiuscli!; 
Ill,  syrinx  ;  p,  hui^c;  c,  licart;  h,  liver;  dh,  iieiKitio 


duct;  vf, ;^all-l)Ia(t<ler ;  deh, bile-duct;  i)v, proven 

'    };  sp,  spleen;  v,  j^izzard;  d,  dmMlen 
pa,  pancreas;   i^  small  inti-stinc  ;   coe,  its  C(eca ; 


trieulus;  sp,  spleen;  v,  j^izzard;  d,  du(Mlenum  ; 
pa,  pancreas;  i,  small  inti-stinc  ;  coe,  its  cieca ; 
fo,  ejfy-folliclo  burst ;  o,  etvfjjs ;  od,  oviduct  part- 
ly slit  open  containinjr  a  mature  e^'K.  o' ;  cl,  clo- 
aca ;  Bz,  Bursa  Fabricii. 

(especially  as  tho  bodily  temperature  is  high),  and  thus  more 
ada[)ted  for  flight.  As  the  bird's  locomotion  involves  much 
muscular  exertion,  both  the  respiratory  and  circulatory  systems 
are  moro  j>erfect  than  in  tho  reptiles,  tho  presence  of  four 
chambers  in  the  heart,  allowing  tho  comjdete  separation  of  the 
blood  which  has  been  retuined  for  aeration,  from  that  which  is 
sent  out  by  tho  heart  to  the  system. 

11.  In  the  lower  Vertebrates  the  voice  is  little  develojied, 
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but  ill  thu  ])ir(lH,  oHpociiilly  in  tlio  Hong-binls  ami  ]»arroiH,  it  is  not 
only  of  coiisi(lt!nil)lo  nnig(\  Imt  also  capiiMo  of  uuxluliitiou.  Tlio 
larynx,  wliidi  is  the  organ  of  voico  in  tlio  otluii*  V«irtohratoa,  is 
lioro  in  tlio  l)aokgroun<l,  for  tlio  notcH  of  tlio  song  bird  aro  |)i"o- 
iluo(Ml  lower  <lown  in  tlio  wiii<l-[»ij>o,  at  tho  })oint  w1um(3  it  tliviJcs 
into  tlio  two  bronchi.  Horo  tlio  "  syrinx  "  is  situattul,  in  tho 
formation  of  which,  liotli  inonibriinos  capable  of  vibration,  and 
resonant  dilatations  capablo  of  i*eiiiforcing  tho  souiuls  produced 
by  these,  take  part. 

12.  The  kidneys  in  the  birds  aro  not  so  elongated  as  in  the 
reptiles,  and  are  moulded  into  tluj  largo  and  complex  sacrum. 

Only  one  oviduct,  the  h^ft,  is  i)resont ;  tho  number  of  eggs  lni<l 
is  very  dill'erent  in  dilFerent  species,  but  apiiroximately  constant 
in  tho  same  species.  Tho  size  is  not  always  directly  propor- 
tionate to  tho  size  of  tho  bird,  for  tho  chicks  escii[)0  from  tho 
egg  (by  the  agency  of  a  tem})orary  tooth  on  tho  miper  beak)  at 
very  different  periods  of  their  development.  Of  the  various 
orders  of  Carinate  birds,  those  which  aro  tho  more  primitive 
escape  from  tho  egg  in  a  condition  to  fend  for  themselves  (aves 
precoces),  while  tho  young  of  the  higher  orders  required  to  be 
looked  after  by  the  parents  for  some  time  after  they  are  hatched, 
their  escape  taking  place  at  a  much  less  developed  phase  (aves 
altrices). 

13.  Tho  egg  of  the  fowl  owes  its  large  size  chiefly  to  tho  food-yolk, 
which  is  associated  with  the  germinal  yolk  (I, GO).  The  yolk  is,  uever- 
theless,  a  single  cell  boumled  by  a  wall,  the  vitelline  inenibraue.  After 
bursting  through  its  capsule  in  the  ovary  (Fig.  94),  it  escapes  into  tho 
ccL'lom,  and  is  received  by  the  open  mouth  of  tho  oviduct,  tho  walls  of 
which  are  'proviiled  with  glands,  which  secrete  the  albumen  or  white, 
and  with  muscular  layers,  which  propel  it  in  a  s[>iral  direction  (involving 
tho  formation  of  the  ropy  parts  of  the  white)  towards  the  lower  end  of 
the  t.'^be,  where  the  shell-glands  secrete  tho  shell.  When  tho  cg^'  is 
laid,  it  has  already  undergone  some  of  the  stiiges  of  segmentation,  the 
white  patch  uiK)n  the  surface  being  formed  of  a  layer  of  cells  (the 
blastoderm),  destined  to  grow  into  the  hotly  of  the  chick.  Tlio  process 
of  iucubatiou  requires  twenty-oue  days,  and  it  caa  be  carried  out 
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nrtiticially,  if  fruHh  nir  ami  moisture,  i\n  well  iws  the  prn|)cr  totnpcraturo 
— 104"  F. — 1)0  .iflonleil  to  tho  o^a. 

14.  Having  cxiuniiuMl  tho  Htructuro  of  tho  fowl  jih  a  'X)U- 
voniont  carinato  typo,  lot  uh  now  hoo  in  what  rosix^ctH  Archiu- 
optoryx  and  tho  Ratitjo  dillbr  from  it.  Ah  far  as  tho  plumago 
is  concornocl,  Arcluooptoryx  appro.iclies  tho  Fowl  nioro  closoly 
than  do  tho  Ratitie,  for  in  tho  Jattor  tho  foathors  aro  moro 
downs,  while  in  tho  former  quill-foathors  wore  present,  and 
jn'obably  also  fine  contour-feathora,  although  the  ini})ressions  of 
theso  have  not  been  preserved.  The  quill-feathei*a  "wcro  at- 
tached to  tho  ulnar  side  of  the  hand  and  foro-arm,  round  tho 
neck,  to  tho  leg  as  far  as  the  tarsal  joint,  and  in  a  single  series 
along  eacli  side  of  the  long  tail.  That  is  really  tho  most  im- 
portant peculiarity  of  the  fossil,  for  instead  of  tlie  short  tail  of 
tho  Fowl,  there  were  twenty  independent  vertebroe,  each  with  a 
(juill-feathor  attached  riglit  and  left  to  it.  The  trunk  region,  like- 
wise, shows  less  of  tho  concrescence  so  marked  in  the  carinato 
bird,  for  tlie  the  vertebne  are  all  amphiccelous,  and  only  a  few  of 
them  are  united  into  a  sacrum ;  furthermore,  tho  ribs  are  de- 
cidedly reptile-like  in  their  arrangement.  In  place  of  the  horny 
sheath  of  the  bird's  bill,  Archseopteryx  was  furnished  with 
numerous  little  conical  teeth,  probably  lodged  in  sockets;  in 
other  respects  the  skull  was  bird-like.  It  ia  argued  from  the 
absence  of  a  crest  O)^  the  humerus  that  Archajopteryx  was  a 
poor  flier,  (the  stern  cm  has  not  been  found,  so  wo  lack  the 
evidence  which  would  liave  been  forthcoming  from  it),  but  tho 
hand  was  formed  of  three  fingers  with  independent  metacarpals 
and  stout  claws,  so  it  is  likely  that  tho  anterior  extremity  nnist 
havo  been  of  great  service  in  ciimbiiig,  tho  plumage  serving, 
perhaps,  more  as  a  parachute  than  for  true  flight.  In  the 
structure  of  the  hinder  extremity  there  is  no  great  diflerence 
from  that  of  a  bird. 

15.  The  Hatitie  or  Cursorial  Birds  are  unquestionably  much 
closer  to  the  Carinate  Birds  than  ArchsBopteryx  is ;  indeed  many 
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zooloi,'istH  r.\i,'ur<l  tlioin  hh  «lou[<Miorat<>  forniH  of  cjirinato  hJnls, 
wliic'li  have  ill  tli(;  tiom'HO  oF  iigdS  lost  tin;  powor  of  llii^lit,  wliilo 
otlu^rs,  looking  at  their  s'tiiurtum  uiitl  tlu^ir  gcogmnliiciil  distri- 
Itutioii,  tliink  tliat  they  aru  a  iiion;  |)riiiiitivo  group  titan  tlio 
Cariuatfti  with  inoro  allinity  to  tho  roptiUis,  and  that  thry  iievoi* 
Ix)Hsosscd  tho  jKnver  of  flight.     Tho  plumagoin  thingrotip  novor 
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Pij?.  95.  -  Skeleton  of  the  Moa  (Dinorniit). 
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has  the  character  of  contour  or  quill-foathorR,  tho  plumes  of 
tho  ostrich  being  nothing  but  gigantic  downs.  Instead  of  tlie 
bones  of  tho  head  uniting  early  with  each  other,  tho  sutures  are 
quite  evident,  and  tho  cervical  ribs  are  for  a  long  time  movable, 
instead  of  being  coalesced  with  the  vertebrae.  Again,  either 
the  pubic  or  ischiao  bones  or  both  may  form  a  symphysis  as  they 
do  in  most  living  reptiles  ;  and,  at  least,  there  is  a  greater  re- 
semblance to  the  Dinosaur  pelvis  than  there  is  in  the  carinate 
birds.  Other  anatomical  features  of  the  Ratita)  are  adaptive ; 
the  functionless  nature  of  the  fore-limbs  is  associated  v/lth  the 
reduction  in  size  of  their  bones  and  of  the  clavicles,  while  the 
adaptation  of  the  hind  limbs  to  rapid  locomotion  leads  to  a  loss 
of  one  or  two  of  the  four  toes. 

There  is  great  structural  difiFerenco  between  the  families  of  Ratitse,  and 
they  are  also  marked  off  geographically  from  each  other.  New  Zealand 
has  the  Kiwis  {Apteryx),  small  forms  of  about  the  size  of  a  turkey  with  a 
very  rudimentary  anterior  extremity  and  four  toes,  of  which  the  hinder 
one  is  strongly  clawed.  Allied  to  it  are  the  remains  of  various  giant  birds 
(Dinornilhidoi},  recently  extinct  and  found  for  the  most  part  in  New  Zea- 
land (Fig.  95).  These  Moas,  as  they  are  named  by  the  Maoris,  stood  ten 
feet  from  the  ground,  and  their  eggs  were  of  very  large  size.  Allied  to 
them  is  a  similar  form  from  Madagascar  (jEpyornis),  believed  to  be  the  Roc 
of  Eastern  Fables ;  the  skeleton  of  this  genus  is  not  well  known,  but  eggs 
have  been  found  of  enormous  size,  waich  hold  as  much  as  two-and-a-half 
gallons,  and  have  been  estimated  to  be  equivalent  in  contents  to  twelve 
dozen  hen's  eggs.  In  the  rest  of  the  Australian  region  two  other  genera, 
the  Cassowaries  (Casuarius),  and  the  Emus  {Dronuem),  are  found,  while 
in  South  America,  are  the  three-toed  Ostriches  {BJiea),  and  in  the 
deserts  of  Africa  and  Western  Asia,  the  two-toed  Ostrich  (Strulhio 
camelua). 

Like  the  Carinatse  the  Ratitae  have  no  teeth  in  the  jaws,  which  are 
simply  clothed  with  a  horny  beak,  but  the  genus  Heaj^romis,  which  as 
far  as  its  sternum  is  concerned  is  one  of  the  Ratito),  had  only  a  horny 
beak  on  its  premaxillo;,  while  the  maxilla3  and  the  mandibles  had  teeth 
fixed  in  a  continuous  groove.  Besides  tho  teeth,  there  were  numerous 
other  characters  which  give  it  an  intermediate  position  between  the 
Dinosaurs  and  the  Ratitse.    The  anterior  extremity  is  represented  by  the 
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humerus  alono,  but  the  whole  skeleton  gives  the  impression  of  a  large 
•living  bird  like  a  (Jrebc,  living  on  fish,  and  swimming  by  m^us  of  the 
[towerful  feet.  On  the  other  hand,  the  genus  Iclhlliijoniis  Wivs  truly 
carinate,  its  anterior  extremity  being  like  that  of  an  ordinary  bird,  but 
tlie  rest  of  the  skeleton  presenting  primitive  features  indicating  reptilian 
affinities,  such  as  teeth  arranged  as  in  Ilesperornis  (except  that  they 
were  in  sockets),  and  amphica>lous  vertebra)  as  in  Archa^opteryx, 
Icththyornis,  therefore,  occupies  a  middle  position  between  Arelueop- 
tcryx  and  the  Oarinata?. 
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Fig.  90.— Feet  of  various  Avian  genera. 

a.  wading  type,  Ciconia ;  b.  perching,  Turdun  ;  o.  nujorial,  Phnxiamtn  ;  d.  raptorial. 
Falco;  e.  adherent,  Cj/pHclus;  I),  cursorial,  Struthio;  g.  scansorial,  IHem;  h.  lo»>ute, 
Potliceps ;  i.  lohato  and  scolloped,  Fulica ;  k.  palmate,  Atmn;  I.  totipahnate,  Phaethon. 

16.  When  we  come  to  the  classification  of  the  Carinate  birds 
wo  meet  with  great  difficulties ;  for  although  we  recognise  that 
there  are  certiiiii  orders  which  are  lower  ihun  the  others,  yet 
the  adaptation  to  an  aerial  life  has  imi)res.sed  a  certain  uniformity 
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uj)on  all,  concealing  such  structural  character  as  might  be  re- 
lied U[>on  for  making  a  natural  classification,  and  causing  the 
ornithologist  to  depend  frequently  on  characters  which  are  in. 
rolatioji  to  the  food  or  the  uianner  of  life  (Figs.  DC,  97).     Tin; 
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FIjr.  07.— Outlines  of  bills  of  various  genera. 

L  fji'ptniitiluii,  niaraliii  ;  P.  Pasner,  sparrow ;  Ca.  Cancroma,  Boatbill ;  D.  Doei- 
innKten,  S\vordl)ill ;  PI.  Phitalen,  8nooiil)ill ;  Pe.  Pi'leeanvn,  pelican  ;  T.  TurduH,  nrush  ; 
Re.  Recm-oirostra,  avocet  Ph.  PhaenicopteriiH,  Flaniinufo ;  lly,  Wiynchopx,  Skiniiuer  . 
A  AnnstomHs,  stork;  B.  lialre.nicepH,  shoeltil!  ;  S.  Sarcorhamphiis,  condor;  Co.  Col- 
Hinlja,  pijireon  ;  My.  Mycteria,  stork  ;  Me.  IHerfjtis,  Merganser ;  I.  litis. 

difficulties  of  classification  are   chiefly  met   with  among  the 
higher  ordera,  to  which  not  only  by  far  the  greatest  number  of 
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the  spncios  belong,  hut  which  exhibit  far  less  important  differ- 
ences between  each  other  than  do  the  members  of  tlie  lower 
orders. 

1 7.  The  following  arrangement  of  the  orders  of  Carinatio  is  that  gener- 
ally employed ;  although  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  the  atiiuities  of  some 
of  the  groups,  there  is  none  that  the  swimming  birds  occupy  the  lowest 
place  and  the  song  birds  the  highest.  Of  the  former  the  Pygopodes,  or 
Divers,  are  marked  by  the  far  back  pi>sition  of  the  legs  refjuired  by  an 
erect  or  semi -erect  at- 
titude, by  the  short- 
ness or  rudimentary 
character  of  the  wings, 
by  +,he  complete  or 
incomplete  webbing 
of  the  three  toes,  and 
by  their  powers  of 
swimming  and  div 
ing.  The  most  re- 
markable genus  is  the 
Vcngain^Aptenodytes) 
of  Southern  Seas, 
(Fig.  98)  in  which 
the  power  of  flight 
has  been  lost,  and  the 
wings  are  converted 
into  flippers  covered 
with  scale-like  feath- 
ers. Another  inter- 
esting form,  in  which 
the  wings,  though 
feathered,  were  ex- 
tremely short  and  in- 
capable of  flight,  is  the 
great.  Auk  {Plautm 
imfiermis  (Fig.  99), 
which  was  common  in 
the  Arctic  Seas  at  the  beginning  of  this  century,  but  is  now  thought  to  be 
quite  extinct  AlHed  to  it  are  the  VnS\nR{Fratercula)yvith  their  singularly 
shaped  and  brilliantly  coloured  bills,  and  the  Sea-pigeons  (Cepphus  gryUe) 

10 


Fig.  08.— Penpiin  (Aptenodi/tvn) 
(afU-T  Brehui. ) 
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tho  most  elegantly  formed  of  the  group.  More  familiar  than  these 
marine  forma  are  the  Ijoouh  {Urinato'*')  and  the  Grebes  (Podicipidtp),  the 
latter  with  tho  toea  merely  fringed,  the  former  with  tho  toes  entirely 
webbed. 

18.  In  contrast  with  these  forms  are  the  long- winged  swimmers 
(LonglpenneB),  in  which  the  length  of  the  wing  is  due  to  the  length  of 
the  arm-bones,  not  of  the  hand.  They  are  excellent  fliers,  and  sweep 
down  upon  the  sea  and  inland 
lakes  for  the  aquatic  animals 
(ehiefly  fish)  on  which  they  live. 
The  three  front  toes  are  web- 
bed, the  first,  free  and  often  ru- 
dimentary. The  gulls  ( Larm), 
Terns  {Sterna),  and  the  Jjegers 
{Stercorariu^)  all  belong  to  this 
group.  Nea'  ly  allied  to  it  are 
the  marine  petrels,  to  which 
small    forms  like  the  stormy 

«petrel  or  Mother  Carey's  chick- 
en  {Procellaria  pekigica)  be- 
long, and  the  giant  albatross, 
Diomedea  exulans,  with  a 
wing-spread  of  15  feet.  The 
nostrils  of  the  latter,  however, 
Tira  tubular,  not  mere  fissures 
as  in  the  gulls,  etc.  ;  they  are, 
therefore,  often  regarded  as  a>ii* 
distinct  order  (Turblnares). 

19.  The  Steganopodes  have 
received  their  name  from  the 
complete  webbing  of  the  toes, 
the  first  toe  being  turned  for- 
ward and  united  by  a  mem- 
brane to  the  second.  They  are  all  fish-eating  birds,  but  enj^race 
such  diflferent  forms  as  the  tropic  and  frigate  birds  (Phaethon  and 
TachypcteH),  the  darters  {Fhtm),  gannets  (Sula),  and,  more  familiar  in- 
land, the  cormorants  (Phulacrocorax),  and  pelicans  {Pelecanm).  The 
singular  mandibular  pouch  of  the  last  genus  marks  it  from  the  others. 

20.  Unlike  the  above,  the  Ducks  and  their  allies  (Anseres)  have  the 
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Fig.  99.— Great  Auk.    Plautus  impennia. 
(after  Brehin.) 
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liinder  toe  free  ;  tho  others  aro  wobbed,  and  the  ]>c'ik  is  covered  with  a 
soft  skin  in  ■which  there  are  numerous  tactik?  corpuscles,  wliile  the  gape 
is  provided  with  horny  lamellic  (hence  Larn/lliroHtrcs),  which  servo  for 
straining  tho  muddy  water  in  which  they  seek  their  food.  Tho  least 
duck-like  forms  are  the  MerganserSj  which  have  a  serrated  bill  and  dive 
for  fish.  A  very  large  number  of  species  of  wild  ducks  are  known,  from 
one  of  which,  the  Mallard  (Anas  howlias),  the  domestic  duck  is  derive<l. 
To  the  same  genus  belong  the  Teal  and  Widgeon,  but  the  Shoveller 
[Spatula)t  Pin-tail  (Dafila),  Wood-dt^ck  {Aix)  and  Red-head  and  Canvas- 
back  {Aythya)  are  sufHciently  diflferent  to  be  separated  under  distinct 
genera.  The  same  is  true  of  the  BulHe-head  {Charitoneta),  Harlequin 
{Histriotiicus),  the  various  species  of  Eiders  {Somaleria)  and  Scoters, 
and  the  Kuddy  Duck  (Erismatura).  The  domestic  goose  is  derived  from 
the  European  Anser  cinereu,%  which  genus  is  represented  in  America  by 
the  white-fronted  goose.  Various  allied  forms,  like  the  Canada  goose 
and  Barnacle  goose,  are  ranged  under  the  genus  Branta.  To  the  same 
order  belong  the  Swans  (Cytjnidce),  and  allied  to  it  are  the  Flamingoes 
(PJicenicopterus)  with  |  their  singular  bent  bills,  very  long  legs  and 
brilliant  plumage. 

21.  In  the  next  order  (Herodlones),  we  have  various  genera  which  like 
the  Flamingoes  have  very  long  legs,  the  tibia  and  tarsus  being  much 
elongated,  but  they  diflFer  from  them  in  the  structure  of  the  bill,  and  also 
from  the  following  order  in  the  same  respect.  The  bill  has  no  cere  or 
fleshy  part  at  the  root  as  in  the  other  waders,  but  it  is  very  differently 
shaped  in  the  different  genera,  e.g.,  in  the  Spoonbills  (Platalea)  it  is 
flattened  and  spatulate  at  the  tip,  in  the  Ibises  compressed  and  arched 
downwards,  in  the  Storks  {Ckonia)  much  thicker  than  in  the  Herons 
(ArdeMm),  from  which  the  order  derives  its  name.  This  family  embraces 
the  Herons  {Ardea),  Bitterns  ( Z?ota?<rMs),  the  Night  Herons  (Nycticorax) ; 
the  rest  of  the  waders  are  subdivided  into  marsh-birds  and  shore-birds. 
To  the  former  (Faludicolse)  belong  the  Cranes  {Ortddce),  and  Rails 
(RaUidcB)  including  the  Gallinules  and  the  Coots,  while  the  latter 
(Limicolsa)  embrace  the  Avocets  (R'-cwnnrostra),  Snipes  {Gallimujo,) 
Woodcock  {Philohela),  Sand-Pipers  {Tringa  and  Tolanus),  Curlews 
{Numenius),  and  Plovers  {Charadriua  and  yEgiatUis),  etc. 

22.  In  contrast  to  the  long-legged  Waders  we  now  come  to  the  Oalll- 
nacel  the  legs  of  which  are  short,  stout,  and  adapted  for  scraping.  The 
Pheasant  family  (Phasianida;),  to  which  the  domestic  fowl  belongs,  is  only 
represented  in  America  by  the  wild  turkey,  MvhagriH  galtopam,  (the 
probable  steiu-form  of  the  domestic  turkey),  but  it  is  abundantly  repre 
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scntcd  in  the  OM  World,  and  especially  in  India  by  the  Pheasant  {Phnsi- 
anuH  cokhiriiH),  Peafowl  (Pavo),  Guineafowl  {Numida),  Argus  Pheasant 
(Aryun),  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Grouse  family  is  as  character- 
istically American  as  Old  World,  for  wo  have  lluired  Grouse  {Bonam) 
Prairie-hen  {Tympanuchus),  Ftarvaigsui  (Layopus),  and  other  forms.  Two 
aberrant  families  are  associated  with  the  Gallinse  which  exhibit  primitive 
characteristics  in  two  different  directions, — the  Hegapodidaof  Australia, 
which  do  not  hatch  their  cggs,|but  lay  them  in  heaps,  to  be  incubated  by 
the  heat  evolved  from  decomposing  vegetable  matter  mixed  with  tlicni 
and  the  Tinamus  of  South  Am3rica,  which  in  the  structure  of  the  skull 
remind  us  of  the  Ratitre. 

23.  The  Pigeons  or  Columbsa  arq  better  adapted  for  flight  than  the, 
foregoing  order,  the  feet  ar^j  more  delicate,  the  bill  has  a  soft  cere,  and  the 
young  are  looked  after  by  the  parents  on  their  escape  from  the  egg. 
In  this  region  we  have  merely  the  passenger  pigeon  {Ectopistea)  and  the 
mourning  dove  (Zenaidura) ;  but  the  pigeons  form  a  very  large  group, 
especially  developed  in  the  Australian  region,  where  the  ground-pigeons 
(Qoura)  and  fruit-pigeons  (Carpophaga)  are  abundant.  Our  numerous 
domestic  races  and  varieties  are  all  derived  from  the  Mediterranean 
Rock -pigeon  {Columha  Uvia).  Now  extinct  forms  allied  to  the  pigeon 
were  the  Dodo  of  Mauritius  {Didus  imptm)  and  the  Solitaire  of  Rodri- 
guez (Pezopliaps),  their  extinction  being  attributable  to  their  rudimentary 
wings. 

24.  All  the  birds  of  prey  (Raptores)  agree  in  the  possession  of  strong 
curved  claws  and  bill,  the  upper  beak  projecting  like  a  hook  beyond  the 
lower,  and  with  a  cere  surrounding  the  nostrils.  The  tarsus  may  be 
scutellate  or  partly  feathered.  It  is  naked  and  extremely  long  in  the 
Secretary  Bird,  OypogeranuSf  a  crane-like  form  from  the  African  steppes, 
wh'ch  chiefly  hunts  Reptiles,  but  it  is  comparatively  short  in  the  other 
genera,  especially  so  in  the  Owls,  where  not  only  the  tarsus  is  feathered, 
but  also  the  foot.  The  whole  plumage  in  the  Om'Is  is  of  such  a  character 
as  to  permit  the  noiseless  flight  so  helpful  to  them  as  nocturnal  birds. 
Their  habit  of  concealing  themselves  during  the  day  in  trees,  rocks,  etc., 
is  assisted  by  the  climbing  foot.  Some  of  the  species  like  the  Barn -Owl 
{Strix),  and  Saw-whet  Owl  {Nyctale)  have  complete  radiating  disks  of 
feathers  round  the  eyes,  others  like  the  Homed  OwIb  {Bubo),  only  horns. 
The  tiny  burrowing  Owls  of  the  Western  States  (Speotyto)  have  the 
singular  habit  of  nesting  at  the  ends  of  long  burrows. 

The  above-mentioned  families  include  extreme  types  of  the  Raptores, 
between  which  are  the  vultures,  eagles,  falcons,  etc. ,  more  closely  related 
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to  each  other.  Among  the  vultures  those  of  the  New  World  (CathariUln') 
resemble  those  of  the  Old  World  (  VuHuridiv)  iu  the  absence  of  feathers 
about  the  head,  but  differ  in  the  structure  of  tlie  bill,  and  in  their  habit 
of  feeding  on  carrion.  The  f'alconidaj,  on  the  other  hand,  have  a  feath- 
ered head,  shorter  bill,  and  include  the  various  buzzards,  eagles,  hawks, 
falcons  and  the  ospreys. 

25.  A  large  series  of  very  different  forms  usc<l  to  be  associated  as  the 
"scansorial  birds  "  on  account  of  their  possession  of  "climbing"  feet,  but 
it  is  now  recognized  that  they  ought  to  bo  grouped  under  several  orders. 
One  of  the  most  singi^ar  of  them  is  that  of  the  Psittaci  '>r  parrots,  which 
are  marked  by  the  upper  bill  being  shorter  than  it  is  high,  strongly 
curved,  movably  articulated  to  the  skull,  and  with  a  cere  surrounding 
the  nostrils.  The  lower  bill,  on  the  other  hand,  is  short  and  truncated, 
and  the  tongue  fleshy.  This  is  essentially  a  tropical  group,  chiefly  de- 
veloped in  South  America  and  the  Australian  region.  It  embraces  the 
cockatoo,  macaws,  parrots,  and  ground-parrots.  Associated  with  the 
cuckoo  under  the  ordinal  name  Coccyges,  are  a  number  of  forms  with 
the  foot  more  or  less  adapted  for  climbing,  and  with  a  long  bill,  but 
forming,  on  the  whole,  a  somewhat  heterogeneous  group.  The  Toucans 
of  S.  America  with  their  gigantic  bills,  the  Khinoceros  birds,  with  the 
singular  horny  process  on  theirs,  the  Cuckoos,  Motmots,  KingBshers 
and  Hoopoes  belong  to  this  order.  The  Plcl  are  a  more  homogeneous 
order,  embracing  the  Woodpeckers  and  Wrynecks  ;  the  toes  which  are 
turned  forward  are  connected  at  the  base,  and  the  bill  is  sharp  and 
chisel-like.  Finally,  the  Macrochires  receive  their  ordinal  name  from 
the  length  of  the  hand,  which  is  longer  than  the  fore-arm,  and  that 
longer  than  the  humerus.  They  are  good  fliera,  and  embrace  the  Goat- 
suckers, Swifts  and  Humming-birds. 

^(fi  More  than  half  of  the  species  of  Birds  belong  to  the  last  order, 
Passeres,  in  which  the  bill  is  differently  shaped  but  always  without  a  cere  ; 
in  accordance  with  their  *'  perching"  habits  the  hinder  toe  is  longer  and 
stronger  than  the  second  toe  ;  both  the  outer  toes  are  connected  at  the 
Lase.  They  fall  into  two  sub-orders,  the  Glamaiores,  which  embrace  the 
forms  destitute  of  a  syrinx  siTch  as  the  Flycatchers,  and  the  Oscinea 
or  singing-birds,  which  include  the  Larks,  Crows,  Jays  and  Magpies, 
the  Blaekbirds,  Orioles,  Finches,  Sparrows,  Tauugers,  Swallows,  Shrikes, 
Creepers,  Warblers,  Wagtails,  Wrens,  Nuthatches,  Tits,  Thrushes  and 
Bluebirds, 
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The  Mammals. 
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1.  Among  the  classes  of  Vertebrates  alreaily  studied  we  have 
observed  much  difference  as  to  the  care  taken  by  the  mother 
of  her  young.  In  the  Fishes,  for  example,  large  numbera  of 
eggs  are  produced,  and  for  the  most  part  left  to  their  fate,  only 
a  certain  number  of  the  fry  reaching  maturity.  But  there  are 
examples  of  nest-building  forms  among  them,  and  of  parents 
which  defend  and  protect  their  young,  while  there  are  others  in 
which  the  young  are  retained  within  the  body  of  the  mother 
until  they  are  able  to  look  after  themselves.  (I,  94.)  Similar 
differences  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Amphibia  and  Keptilia  as 
to  this  point,  and  we  have  also  seen  that  some  Biids  make  very 
little  provision  for  the  safe  hatching  of  their  eggs,  while  in  the 
case  of  others,  the  eggs  are  incubated  and  protected  until 
the  young  escape,  either  able  to  fend  for  themselves  or 
in  a  condition  to  require  further  protection  and  feeding  from 
the  mother.  As  an  example  of  special  adaptation  to  the 
care  of  the  young  may  be  mentioned  the  Pigeons,  in  which  the 
glands  of  the  crop  secrete  a  milky  fluid  during  the  time  of  incu- 
bation, which  is  used  for  the  nutrition  of  the  squabs. 

2.  W©  meet  with  an  analogous  condition  of  affairs  in  the 
Mammals,  where  certain  glands  of  the  skin  are  specially  adapted 
to  furnish  milk  for  the  nourishment  of  the  young.  Even  in 
this  group,  however,  we  see  great  differences  as  to  the  condi- 
tion in  which  the  young  are  brought  forth,  for  puppies  are  bom 
blind  and  helpless,  while  the  young  of  the  Herbivora  are  able 
to  run  about  shortly  after  biilih.     If  such  differences  are  to  be 
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observed  in  familiar  auiiuiils,  still  greater  differences  chaiiicteriso 
two  orders  of  the  Muinuialia  vdiiclt  are  almost  confined  to  the 
Australian  Region — the  Monotrenies  and  the  Marsupials.  In 
the  first  of  these  groups  eggs  ai*e  laid,  large  in  size,  con- 
taining much  food-yolk,  and  surrounded  by  a  shell  which 
has  a  certain  amount  of  lime  in  its  composition.  After  a 
short  period  of  incubation  the  young  esca|)e  from  the  shell  in 
a  very  helpless  condition,  and  are  now  dependent  on  the 
milk  which  exudes  from  the  cutaneous  glands  of  the 
mother.  In  one  of  the  two  genera  which  belongs  to  this 
order,  the  milk-glands  open  into  a  pouch,  big  enough  to  receive 
the  head  of  the  young,  but  in  the  other  no  such  provision  is 
present.  The  Marsupials,  the  second  of  these  ordera,  however, 
in  which  the  young  are  also  bom  in  a  very  helpless  condition 
(the  giant  Kangaroo,  as  tall  as  a  man,  brings  forth  young  of 
about  the  size  of  a  newly-born  rat),  have  a  provision  for  shelter- 
ing them  in  the  shape  of  the  pouch,  a  fol«  of  the  skin  on  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  abdomen,  which  supports  and  protects  the 
young  while  they  are  being  fed  by  the  milk-glands  of  the 
mother,  and  to  which  they  resort  in  danger  even  after  they  are 
able  to  run  about.  In  this  respect,  then,  we  are  able  to  recog- 
nize three  great  groups  of  Mammalia,  (1.)  the  oviparous  forms; 
(2.)  those  which  bring  forth  their  young  alive,  but  in  such  a 
helpless  condition  that  they  must  be  carried  for  a  long  time  in 
the  mother's  pouch ;  and  (3.)  the  higher  Mammals,  in  which  the 
development  of  the  young  advances  to  a  much  higher  degree 
within  the  body  of  the  mother.  These  groups  or  sub-classes 
have  been  called  Prototheria,  Metatheria.  and  Eutheria,  respect- 
ively, an,d  while  each  of  the  first  sub-classes  contains  only  a 
single  order  of  Mammalia,  the  third  embraces  alL  the  remaining 
orders,  and  contains  all  the  most  familiar  and  conspicuous 
quadrupeds.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  this  primary  sub- 
division into  sub-classes  depends  alone  on  the  characters  men- 
tioned;  there  are  certain  other  anatomical  differences  in  the' 
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skeletal  and  other  systems,  which,  however,  it  will  Im  easier  to 
understand  after  we  have  glanced  at  the  structure  of  one  of  the 
Eutheria,  and  compared  it  with  that  of  the  foregoing  classes. 

3.  Any  familiar  mammal  will  serve  our  purpose  equally  well, 
but  the  Cat  {Fella  domestica)  is  perhaps  as  accessible  an  example 
of  the  group  as  we  can  study.  It  belongs  to  the  order  of  the 
Carnivores  or  Beasts  of  Prey  (Camivora),  and  is  accordingly 
furnished  syith  claws  and  teeth  which  are  adapted  to  its  mode 
of  life,  and  is,  indeed,  one  of  the  most  highly  specialised  of  the 
order  in  this  respect,  so  that  we  must  not  expect  to  find  it  a 
primitive  example  of  Mammalian  structure. 

4.  With  few  exceptions,  the  mammals  are  clad  with  a  coat 
of  hair,  which  like  the  plumage  of  the  birds  enables  them  to 
preserve  their  high  bodily  temperature.  The  exceptions  to 
tliis  rule  are  certjiin  aquatic  forma  where  a  subcutaneous  ac- 
cumlation  of  fat,  the  blubber,  furnishes  the  necessary  non-con- 
ducting envelope,  and  certain  terrestrial  forms,  where  the 
epidermis  is  either  extraordinarily  thick  as  in  the  Pachyderms, 
or  has  given  rise  to  homy  scales  or  other  protective  coverings. 
Even  in  these  cases,  however,  scattered  hairs  ai-e  present,  and 
in  the  aquatic  forms  referred  to,  bristles  occur  about  the  lips  of 
the  young.  So  the  hairy  covering  is  as  characteristic  for  the 
Mammalia  as  the  horny  scales  are  for  the  reptiles.  Although, 
like  scales  and  feathera,  hail's  are  epidermal  structures,  nourished 
by  a  papilla  of  the  corium,  yet  there  is  a  fundamental  difference 
between  them  in  their  development  Both  scales  and  feathers 
begin  by  a  thickening  of  the  epidermis  which  projects  Ijeyond 
the  level  of  the  skin,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  feather,  is  only 
afterwards  retracted  into  the  follicle,  but  the  hair  begins  by  a 
thickening  of  the  epidermis  which  grows  inwards  into  the  cutis* 
and  only  afterwards  comes  to  project  beyond  the  level  of  the 
skin.     (Fig.  100.) 

.     Jn  the  Cat  two  kinds  of  hairs  are  present,  those  which  con- 
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stitute  the  fur,  and  those  which  form  the  whiskoib  {vihrisstr)', 
the  latter  from  tlio  richness  of  their  nerve-supply  are  eHiH3cially 
tactile  in  function.  In  many  of  the  Carnivora  and  other 
ordei'S  a  soft  under  fur  is  overlaid  by  stronger  bristle-like  haira, 


tn 


ut 


Fig'.  100— Section  through  skin  of  horse— enlarged,  a,  epid- 
ermiH  ;  b,  its  Mal))higian  layer,  c,  papillary  layer  of  coriuin,  d ; 
e,  Sul>GUtaneou8  tissue  ;  /,  hair  in  its  follicle,  g,  with  papilla  h ; 
i,  old  hair  beinjjf  replaced  by  k  ;  I,  sebaceous  glands ;  m,  sweat 
glands ;  n,  sweat  duct. 

which  form  the  external  coat.  The  hairs  are  lubricated  by  the 
secretion  of  the  sebaceous  glands,  which  open  into  the  necks  of 
the  hair-follicles.  The  skin  of  the  Mammal  is  therefore  richer 
in  glands  than  is  that  of  the  Reptiles  or  Birds.  In  addition 
to  these,  however,  there  are  also  sweat  glands,  which  select 
from  the  blood  certiiin  materials  which  have  to  be  excreted 
from  it,  and  so  the  skin  of  the  Mammal  comes  to  be  an  im- 
poiiant  excretory  organ.  Aquatic  Mammals  alone  are  desti- 
tute of  these  glands.  Of  the  two  kinds  of  glands  referred  to, 
it  is  the  sebaceous  kind  which  the  milk-glands  resemble  most 
as  to  structure. 
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5.  In  all  MamnialH  (with  the;  oxccptioii  of  aonio  juiuaitic  foviriH) 
it  is  possible  to  distin/i^uish  all  tli<»  fivo  rogions  of  tlio  vertebral 
coluiuii — cervioil,  dorsal,  lumbar,  sacral,  caiul'il.  Iii  soiuo 
lujuatio  forms  (Fig.  101)  the  hinder  exti"cmities  have  so  nearly 


Fl!?.  101.  Skeleton  of  PoriK)i«e.  {Phocmxa).  vc,  cervical  vertt^brai  anrhylosed  ; 
vth,  dorsal ;  vl,  lunilnvr ;  vx,  caudal  roi^ions;  ihI,  dorsai ,  ih;,  caudal  Hiiu ;  pi,  pelvic  rudi- 
ments; c^  false,  o  true  ribs ;  st,  Btcrmnii ;  so,  wiapula ;  h,  huuierus ;  r,  rodiuu  ;  ca,  car- 
pus ;  po,  poUex ;  nic,  inetai-arpuH ;  ph,  phalanges. 

disappeared  that  it  becomes  imi)0ssible  to  distin^  ^  a  sacral 
region,  but  the  ribs  are  always  present  and  connected  to  the 
sternum  in  such  a  way  as  to  mark  off  the  cervical,  dorsal  and 
lumbar  regions.  As  we  advance  through  the  Vertebrate  series 
we  see  a  tendency  towards  the  reduction  in  number,  and 
towards  a  constancy  in  the  reduced  number  of  certain  parts. 
The  teeth,  for  example,  will  furnish  us  with  a  good  illustration 
of  this  rule,  but  it  is  also  well  exemplified  in  the  cervical  region 
of  the  vertebral  column,  for  not  only  is  it  much  shorter  tha,n 
usual  in  the  Reptiles,  but  (with  the  exception  of  a  few  genera 
which  also  in  other  respects  present  primitive  characteristics) 
it  always  contains  seven  vertebrae,  and  that  in  spite  of  the  ex- 
tremely long  and  short  necks  which  we  meet  with  in  different 
membei'3  of  the  class.  The  other  regions  vary  in  different 
orders  as  to  the  contained  number  of  vertebrae,  within  narrower 
or  wider  limits,  the  caudal  most  of  all ;  the  Cat,  e.g.y  has  thir- 
teen dorsal,  seven  lumbar,  three  sacral,  and  twenty  caudal  verte- 
brae. (Fig.  102).  Instead  of  the  sternal  ends  of  the  ribs  being 
ossified  as  they  are  in  birds,  they  are  always  cartilaginous,  and 
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Fig.  102.— Skeleton  of  Cat    (After  Strauss-Durkheim.) 

00,  Occfpital  ri«l;?e  ;  sc,  scaimlu ;  il,  ilium  ;  Ih,  isc-himu  ;  f,  ft'imir ;  pa,  putclla;  t,  tibia; 
fl,  fibula;  c.  cnlcaiiouni ;  int,  nietatursuH ;  iiiu,  inetacar]mH ;  a,  pisifonn;  r,  nulius ; 
u,  ulna;  h,  buiiierns ;  x,  xipiioid  cartilage;  in,  inanubriuui  stenii;  cl.  clavicle; 
or,  cricoid ;  th,  thyroid. 

the  sternum   presents   more   traces   of  its   original    mode    of 

formation  than  it  does  even  in  Reptiles.     Thus,  in  the  Cat,  it  is 

composed  of  eight  pieces,  the  fii-st  of  which,  the  manubrium, 

carries  the  clavicles  in  the  mammals  in  which  these  bones  are 

complete,  while  the  last,  the  xiphoid  cartilage,  does  not  become 

ossified  like  the  other  pieces. 

6.  The  skull  of  the  cat  is,  of  course,  modified  in  connection 
with  the  strong  teeth  and  muscular  development  of  tho  jaws, 
but  apart  from  such  superficial  characters,  a  knowledge  of  its 
structure  will  enable  the  student  to  understand  that  of  the 
other  martimals,  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  the  lower  forms. 
It  is  firat  to  be  observed  that  the  bones  of  the  cranium  and  face, 
with  the  exception  of  the  mandible,  are  immovably  united  to- 
gether, as  in  the  turtle  or  bird,  but  the  sutures  remain  quite 
distinct,  and  the  bones  can  be  readily  separated  from  each  othei^ 
a  macerated  skull.     The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  comparing 
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the  skull  of  a  cat  with  that  of  a  lower  Vertebi*ate  is  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  cranium  Id  the  face.  Here  it  is  obvious  that 
the  facial  bones  form  only  a  small  portion  of  the  skull,  the  in- 
creased size  of  which,  on  the  other  hand,  is  chiefly  due  to  the  large 
sui'faco  of  the  frontal,  parietal  and  squamosal  bones  which  form 
the  greater  part  of  the  brain  case.  A  second  feature  is  the 
widely-arched  form  of  that  bar  (zygomatic  or  jiigal),  which  ex- 
tends from  the  articulation  of  the  lower  Jaw  to  the  superior  niax- 
illn,  and  is,  therefore,  comi)arable  to  the  quadrato-jugal  bar  of  the 
reptiles.  It  is  widely  arched,  partly  to  accommodate  under- 
nesith  it  the  great  temporal  muscle,  which  arises  in  the  temporal 
fossa  bounded  behind  by  the  strong  lambdoid  crest,  and  j)artly 
to  give  a  wider  origin  to  another  muscle  of  mastication  which 
arises  from  its  convex  outer  surfice,  the  masseter.  A  third 
feature  is  the  tendency  to  union  of  certain  groups  of  bones  sepa- 
rated by  sutures  in  the  reptiles  ;  thus  the  mammalian  occipit^J 
bone  is  formed  of  the  four  occipital  elements  and  rests  on  the 
atlas  vertebra  by  two  condyles  which  are  borne  on  th  3  exoc- 
cipltals;  it  likewise  absorbs  in  older  animals  an  unpaired 
interparietal^  which  is  wedged  between  the  supraoccipital  and 
the  tmrietals.  The  mammalian  temporal  bone  is  similarly  com- 
plex, because  it  embraces  not  only  the  three  periotic  bones 
with  the  tympanic  and  squamosal,  bat  probably  also  the  quad- 
rate and  quadrato-jugal.  Within  the  bullate  tympanic  is  to  be 
foupd  the  chain  of  small  bones  answering  to  the  columella 
auris  of  the  reptiles.  A  third  complex  bone  is  the  sphenoid, 
the  elements  of  which,  however,  are  more  easily  separated  from 
each  other.  They  are  the  basi-,  pre-,  ali-  and  orbito-s[)henoids 
with  the  pterygoids.  Finally  the  ethmoid,  which  looks  into  the 
skull  with  its  i)erforated  plates,  into  the  nasal  cavity  with  the 
septum  and  the  iM.byrinthine  turbinals,  and  into  the  orbit«  witli 
its  orbital  plates,  ^l  ')ruied  of  mesethmoid  and  parethmoids. 

Attention  should  also  be  directed  to  the  following  points  : — 
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the  union  of  tlio  frontiil  and  jugals,  the  strength  of  the  jugal 
processes  of  the  niaxillaries,  and  of  the  alveolar  parta  of  these 
bones,  tlio  hard  paluto  witli  tlie  incisive  foramina  between  the 
nasal  and  niouth  cavities,  and  the  concealment  of  tho  vomers  by 
the  palatines,  the  foramina  for  tho  escape  of  the  various  cranial 
nerves,  that  in  the  lachrymal  bone  for  the  passage  into  the  nasal 
cavity  of  the  tear-duct,  and,  finally,  the  intracranial  aspect  of  the 
various  bones,  with  the  ossified  partition  (tentorium  cerebelli) 
which  separates  the  cerebmrn  from  the  cerebellum,  and  the 
hollow  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  basisphonoid  (sella  turcica) 
for  the  accomodation  of  the  hypophysisc 

Certain  muscular  processes  on  the  lower  jaw,  es[)ecially  the 
coronoid  process  to  which  the  temporal  muscle  is  attached,  in- 
dicate the  powerfiil  character  of  the  parts  concenied.  The 
articular  surface  of  the  mandible  is  convex,  and  elongated  trans- 
versely; it  fits  into  a  corresponding  concavity  (glenoid)  bounded 
behind  by  a  ridge  (postglenoidal)  on  the  root  of  the  zygomatic 
process  of  the  temporal  bone.  It  is  a  question  whether  this  part 
of  the  temporal  bone  is  coimarable  to  the  quadrate  of  the  lower 
forms  or  not.  The  fact  that  the  Meckelian  cartilage  is  con- 
tinuous in  develofjraent  with  one  of  the  chain  of  bones  within 
the  drum  of  the  ear  (the  malleus)  caused  anatomists  to  believe 
that,  in  comparison  with  the  Sauropsida,  the  Mammalian  man- 
dible has  shifted  its  articulation  to  the  squamosal,  but  this  con- 
tinuity is  not  irreconcilable  with  the  interpretation  of  the  glenoid 
region  of  the  tem{)oral  »s  the  quadrate. 

The  complex  visceral  skeleton  of  the  fish  is^nly  represented 
in  the  Mammal  by  the  hyoid  bone  and  its  two  pairs  of  cornua. 
Both  of  these  are  attached  to  the  extremities  of  a  curved  basal 
piece,  the  anterior  representing  the  hyoid,  the  posterior  the  first 
branchial  arch  of  the  lower  forrps.  The  former  is  attached  to 
the  temiK)ral  region  of  the  skull,  and  often  unites  with  it  form- 
ing a  bony  process  (stylo-hyoid)  of  the  temporal  bone.     In,  tho 
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I'ost  of  its-  com*sc  it  may  bo  ligamontous,  or  formotl  intb  corato- 
aiul  cpi-hyal  bony  pieces.  Tlio  posterior  coiiiua  ai*o  formed  by 
one  bony  piece  on  each  side,  which  on  account  of  tlieir  support- 
ing the  larynx  receive  the  name  of  thyro-hyal 

« 
7.  Considerable  difference  will  be  observed  in  the  structure 

of  the  shoulder-girdle,  and  the  mode  of  its  attachment  to  the 
trunk.  In  the  Sauropsida  we  saw  that  an  intimate  connection 
of  the  skeleton  of  the  anterior  limb  to  the  trunk  was  secured  by 
the  union  of  the  clavicles  and  coracoids  to  the  sternum.  But 
in  the  Mammals  both  these  bones  may  be  absent  or  very  much 
r(Hluced  in  size,  the  shoulder-girdle  being  represented  only  by  the 
scapula,  which  is  then  connected  to  the  trunk  by  muscles  alone. 
In  the  cat  e.g.^  the  coracoid  is  in  the  form  of  a  mere  process 
projecting  from  the  scapula  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  glenoid 
cavity,  and  the  clavicle,  which  in  man  is  connected  to  the  spine  of 
the  scapula  and  the  manubrium  of  the  sternum,  is  rudimentary. 
As  regards  the  rest  of  the  appendicular  skeleton  little  need  be 
said,  except  to  call  attention  to  the  comparatively  primitive 
arrangement  of  the  parts  (with  the  exception  of  the  position  of 
the  radius),  to  the  incipient  or  complete  absence  of  the  first  toe, 
the  greater  development  of  one  element  in  the  carpus  and  tar 
sus  for  the  attachment  of  muscles,  and  the  fact  that  the  meta- 
carpa,ls  and  metatarsals  (metapodials)  are  not  in  contact  with 
the  gi-ound  in  locomotion. 

In  regard  to  the  fii-st  point  it  will  be  observed  that  the  radius, 
although  related  to  the  inner  border  of  the  carpus  and  hand,  is 
connected  with  the  oute  .*  border  of  the  humerus  ;  this  is  attribut- 
able to  a  twist  m  the  lower  end  of  that  bono,  which  changes 
tlie  position  of  the  radius  at  the  elbow  joint,  and  renders  it 
necessary  that  it  should  cross  the  ulna  so  as  to  reach  the  inner 
border  of  the  hand. 

In  many  membei*s  of  the  cat's  own  order,  so-called  i)lantigrade 
Carnivores,  the  feet  have  a  larger  surfsice  of  contact  with  the 
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ground  than  in  the  cats,  which  aro  on  this  account  called 
digitignido.  The  terminal  joints  of  the  toes  in  the  cat-tril)0 
are  attached  in  such  a  way,  that,  wlien  not  in  use,  the  claws 
which  they  bear  do  not  touch  the  gl-ound ;  they  are  retracted 
into  a  sheath  and  are  thus  always  kept  sharp.  In  all  the  forms, 
the  skin  underlying  the  portions  of  the  feet  which  touch 
the  ground  is  converted  into  pads  or  balls,  the  thickened 
epidermis  of  which  affords  protection  to  the  underlying  cutis. 

8.  A  comparsion  of  the  relative  weight  of  the  brain  and  body 
in  the  cat  with  that  in  any  of  the  lower  classes  of  Vertebrates 
w'll  convince  us  that  a  great  advance  in  intelligence  is  to  be 
expected,  and,  indeed,  the  relative  size  of  the  brain-case  and 
facial',  region  in  the  skull  already  discloses  its  superiority  in 
ihis  respect.  At  first  sight  it  may  be  difficult  to  compare  the 
cat's  brain  with  that  of  any  of  the  lower  forms  studied,  for  cer- 
tain of  the  regions  which  are  visible  in  the  reptile  or  bird  are 
here  concealed  by  the  overgrowth  of  other  regions.  This  is 
especially  true  of  the  thalamencephalon  and  the  optic  lobes,  which 
are  entirely  hidden  by  the  backward  extension  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres.  The  cerebellum  also  has  gained  in  size,  especially 
its  lateral  lobes,  which  are  joined  by  a  series  of  fibres  crossing 
transversely  under  the  fore  part  of  the  hind  brain,  and  consti- 
tuting the  pons  Varolii.  In  front  of  the  pons,  the  fibres  which 
ascend  through  the  medulla  oblongata  towards  the  cerebrum 
diverge  in  two  masses,  the  crura,  to  the  hemispheres,  and  in 
front  of  the  crura  is  the  only  part  of  the  thalamic  region  which 
reaches  the  surface  of  the  brain,  viz.  the  h3'poi)hysis  and  in- 
fundibulum.  On  the  whole,  the  most  important  changes  aro 
those  which  have  taken  place  in  the  cerebrum,  for  not  only  has  it 
increased  in  size  by  growing  forward,  backward  and  towards  the 
sides,  but  the  grey  matter  of  its  surface,  instead  of  being  smooth, 
is  folded  inwards  in  such  a  way  as  to  leave  a  series  of  fissures  on 
the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  with  intervening  convolutions.  We 
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have  already  seen  in  the  cerebellum  of  the  bird  a  similar  plan 
for  accommodating  a  largo  sorface  of  grey  matter  in  a  conipara- 
tively  small  space,  and  the  cat's  cerebellum  also  exhibits  the 
characteristic  "arbor  vitae"  arrangement.     The  cerebral  henii- 

si)heres  are  not  inde- 
pendent of  each  other, 
for,  apart  from  certain 
transverse  bundles  of 
fibres  present  in  the 
lower  classes,  there  is 
,         „iu  also     formed    between 

Fi».  103. -Median  lon^tudinal  section  of  brain  of  cat  *^°^  P**'^^  °^  *^®  ^®"*^" 
(Modified  after  Wilder.)  Spheres   which   project 

»,  Spinal  cord  with  contained  central  canal,  mo,  me-  Uanh-  rivoi.  <lio  f  rna  w\rkf 
dullaoblonjfato ;  p,  pons  Varolii ;  cb,  cerebellum,  form-  "^^'^  ^^^^  ^"^  ^^  "*^  ™"* 
iiiif  the  floor  and  roof  of  the  4th  ventricle.  rne»,  optic  q*"  +1,0  brain  (^\S  103) 
lobes  or  oorporaquadrigemina,  the  roof  of  the  mesocoele  V      o*  / 

or  "  iter,"  the  floor  is  formed  by  the  crura  in  front  of  the  j^^^  important  transverse 
pong.    In  front  of  the  mid-brain  is  the  thalamic  region,  < 

the  cavity  of  which  (3rd  ventricle)  is  traversed  by  a  com-  commissure  the  COrPUS 
missure,  c',  unitini;^  the  side  walls  or  thalanii ;    the  '  *^ 

roof  is  partly  formed  by  the  epiphysis  (above  mes),  and  callOSTini,  which    Serves 
the  floor  by  the  hypophysis,  h  ;  but  the  chiasma.  ch,  of 

... — X! WW  -,_-  . art  of  the  floor,  while  to    effect    communica- 


rr 
lamina)  is  above  the 


the  optic  nerves,  II,  also  forms 

the  anterior  thin  wall  (terminal  .„ , 

chiasma.  ITie  cerebral  hemispheres,  cer,  are  right  and  tions  between  the  two 
left  of  the  lamina,  and  connected  by  cc,  the  corpus  oallo-  i  .   i 

sum ;  ol,  the  olfactory  lobe  sides.      In  somo  higher 

mammals  the  cerebral  hemispheres  j)roject  so  far  forward  as 
to  conceal  the  olfactory  lobes  from  above,  but  in  the  cat  these 
are  well  marked  off  from  the  rest  of  the  brain. 

9.  As  far  as  the  sense-organs  are  concerned,  we  shall  find  that 
the  nose  and  ear  are  those  which  exhibit  conspicuous  advan- 
tages in  structure  over  the  lower  classes.  The  olfactory  cavity 
in  the  fowl  is  not  entirely  smooth,  but  in  the  cat  the  olfactory 
mucous  membrane  covers  an  extremely  complicated  surface, 
furnished  chiefly  by  the  ethmoid  bone,  but  also  supported  by 
independent  turbinal  bones.  The  olfactory  lobes  rest  upon 
the  cranial  surface  of  the  mesethraoid,  separated  by  a  median 
crest  in  that  bone,  and  sending  the  olfactory  nerve-fibres  dewn- 
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ward  into  the  mucous  membrane  of  tho  complicatod  labyrinth, 
through  tlio  i>ei'forated  or  sieve-liko  i)hites  of  the  ethmoid.  The 
right  and  left  nasal  cavities  are  separated  by  the  perpendicular 
plate  of  the  ethmoid,  and  by  the  cartilaginous  partition 
{Septum)y  which  extends  as  far  as  the  nostrils.  Certain  small 
cartilages  not  present  in  the  lower  forms  are  developed  in  the 
external  nose  for  its  support,  and  for  the  attachment  of  the 
muscles  which  move  the  nostrils.  An  org.in  of  Jacobson,  such 
as  is  well  developed  in  the  snakes,  is  present  in  the  cat,  but  it 
has  only  a  cartilaginous  capsule,  and  it  opens  into  the  mouth 
on  each  side  through  the  incisive  foramina.  In  the  far-back 
position  of  the  posterior  nostrils,  the  cat  and  other  mammals 
resemble  such  reptiles  as  the  turtles  and  crocodiles,  but  the 
pterygoid  bones  do  not  take  part  in  bounding  the  nostrils. 

10.  Reference  has  been  made  above  to  the  great  develop- 
ment of  the  tympanic  cavity,  but  there  are  also  other  modifica- 
tions of  the  auditory  apparatus,  which  make  the  ear  of  the 
mammal  more  efficient  (Fig.  104).  In  the  first  place  the  outer  ear, 
or  pinna,  is  formed  with  its  supporting  cartilages,  which  serve  for 
the  attachment  of  the  muscles  which  move  it.  The  chain  of 
bones,  also,  which  effects  communication  between  the  tympanic 
membrane  and  the  labyrinth,  is  more  complex  ;  it  contains  three 
elements,  the  malleus,  incus  and  stapes,  of  which  the  first 
is  connected  in  the  young  with  Meckel's  cartilage  while 
the  last,  a  stirrup-shaped  bone,  occupies  tho  fenestra  ovalis. 
Zoologists  at  one  time  thought  that  from  the  connection  of  the 
malleus  with  Meckel's  cartilage,  the  former  bone  must  be  com- 
parable to  the  quadrate  of  lower  forms,  but  the  view  is  gaining 
ground  that  the  whole  chain  is  comparable  to  the  columella 
auris  of  the  lower  forms. 

With  regard  to  the  labyrinth,  an  important  advance  in  struc- 
ture, which  we  meet  with  in  most  mammals  jxs  compared  with 
the  Sauropsida,  is  that  the  cochlea,  instead  of  being  a  straight 
11 
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tube,  is  coiled  up  like  tlio  coils  of  a  snail's  shell  (from  which 
indeed  the  name  cochlea  is  derived),  and  che  branch  of  tlje 
nerve  which  goes  to  it  has  to  occupy  the  axis  or  columella  of 
the  coil,  so  as  to  reach  the  whole  length  of  the  tube. 


Fig.  104.— Partly  diagrammatic  representation  of  auditory  apparatus  in  man, 
(The  external  and  middle  ear  are  in  their  proper  fiosition,  but  the  labyrinth  is  rotA- 
tea  mwards  throu<rh  90' ;  both  tympanic  cavity  and  labyrintii  are  twice  the  natural 
size,  the  external  ear  is  the  natural  size),  fry;,  auditory  passage  ;  tf,  tyn^panic  mem- 
brane ,  ph,  t>nipanic  cavity;  ofc,  Eustachian  tul)e;  h,  malleus;  a,  incus;  s,  stapes; 
vh,  vestibule  of  labyrinth ;  bg,  semicircular  canals ;  vht,  scala  vestibuli  of  cochlea  ; 
tht,  scala  tympani,  leading  to  fenestra  rotunda,  rf ;  sb,  temporal  bone ;  osd,  parotid 
gland. 

11.  The  mammals  present  just  as  great  diversity  in  the 
nature  of  their  food  and  in  their  method  of  securing  it  as  do  any 
of  the  lower  classes.  Important  reactions  on  the  structure  of 
the  creature,  especially  on  its  intestinal  system,  are  to  be  ex- 
pected, and  the  teeth  as  well  as  other  parts  are  thereby  affected) 
Much  impor»iance  is  attributed  by  systematists  to  these  organs, 
because  they  are  readily  accessible  to  inspection,  are  the  only 
parts  of  the  intestinal  system  preserved  with  the  skeleton  in 
fossils,  and  are  extremely  constant,  not  only  in  number  but  also 
in  form,  for  any  particular  species.     Like  most  mammals,  the  cat 
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has  two  sots   of  tooth,  tho  milk  sot  and   tho  ponnanont  sot : 
it  is  diphyodont.     Some  luaminals  aro  monophyodont,   thi^y 
have  only  one  set  of  teeth,  which  are  destitute  of  t).o  fangs 
or  roots  of  ordinary  teeth,  and  are  simply  added  to  in  length  by 
the  pulp,  as  their   free   surface   becomes   worn  down.     Other 
forms,  which  ave  diphyodont  with  regard  to  the  greater  number 
of  their  teeth,  still  retain  some  with  this  unlimitetl  power  of 
growth.     Although  in   some    reptiles   certain   teeth    are   dis- 
tinguished from   their  neighbours  either  by  their  form  or  by 
standing  isolated  in  the  series,  yet  no  such  specialisation  of  tlio 
teeth  in  the  different  parts  of  the  gape  occurs,  such  as  we  find  in 
the  mammals.     Here  the  i)i'emaxillary  bones  lodge  teeth  of  a 
distinct  form,  the  incisors,  which  in  the  cat  are  six  in  number, 
and  are  separated  by  a  gaj)  or  diastema  from  tho  large  and  sha*"*! 
canines,  the  foremost  teeth  of  the  maxillaries.     Corresponding 
but  alternating  with  these  are  similar  teeth  in  the  lower  jaw, 
but  the  gaps  are  in  this  case  behind  not  in  front  of  the  canines. 
Behind  the  canines  are  tho  premolars,  i.e.  the  teeth  which  re- 
place the  back  teeth  of  the  milk  dentition,  and  behind  those  tho 
true  molars,  which  only  appear  in  tho  permanent  set.     Both 
kinds  of  grinders  are  reduced  in  number  in  the  cat  in  accord- 
ance with  tho   principle   of  specialisation    referred  to  in  §   5. 

There  are  three  premolars  and  one  molar  in  the  upper  jaw 
but  only  two  of  these  are  functional,  the  first  premolar  and 
the  molar  being  evidently  rudimentary.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  two  premolars  and  one  molar  in  the  lower,  all  three 
of  which  are  functional  teeth.  The  same  alternation  which  is 
to  be  seen  further  forward  in  the  g'di>e  is  also  to  be  seen  here,  so 
that  the  cat's  dental  formula  of  one  side  might  be  ex[)i*essed 
thus : — 

i    i    i    C  pm    pm    PM  m 

.;^  i    i    i   C   *     pm     pm     M 

The  teeth  marked  in  full-faced  tyjie  are  tho  characteristic 
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tcotli  of  tlin  camivorous  dentition,  the  caninos  and  sectorials, 
KlM'ciully  d<5V(^lo|)ed  in  accordance  with  the  carnivorous  habits, 
wljile  the  asterisk  indicates  the  gap  caused  by  the  absence 
of  the  fii-st  premolar.  It  is  interesting  to  compare  this  formula 
with  the  less  specialised  dentition  of  a  dog: — 

i  C    ])m     pm    pm    FM    m    m 


1    1 


■         ■         ■         

1    1    1    c 


pm  pm  pm  M  m  m 
Here  it  is  obvious  that  the  last  premolar  above,  and  the  first 
molar  below  are,  as  in  the  cat,  the  sectorial  teeth,  and  although 
the  molars  })roper  are  more  numerous,  they  show  the  same 
tendency  to  a  rudimentaiy  character  at  either  end  of  tiie 
series.  As  far  as  numbers  go,  the  bear's  formula  is  the  same  as 
the  above,  but  there  is  no  specialisation  of  the  sectorial  teeth, 
and  both  the  bear  and  the  dog  present  a  formula,  which  is  very 
near  to  what  is  generally  considered  the  typical  fonnula  of  the 
Mammalia,  only  differing  therefrom  in  the  absence  of  a  third 
upper  molar.  Rewriting,  then,  the  cat's  dental  formula  after 
comparing  it  with  that  of  the  dog,  we  should  have  the  follow- 
ing bettor  expression  of  its  dentition. 


£1   i2   i3 


C  *  pm''  pm^ 


PM* 


m 


1  «  « 


p    i2    p    c 


*     * 


*     « 


pm"*    pm*    M* 

When  it  is  not  considered  necessary  to  indicate  the  relative 
position  and  character  of  the  teeth,  the  dental  formula  is  gen- 
erally simplified  ;   thus,  (for  the  cat) : —  if  c\  pmf  m^. 

In  respect  to  their  form,  the  molars  in  the  Carnivores 
hardly  deserve  the  name  of  grinders,  for  the  functional 
molars  have  sharp  cutting  edges  not  adapted  for  grinding. 
The  loeavB  and  their  allies,  however,  which  are  more  omnivorous 
in  their  habits,  show  how  a  cuspidate  molar  may  be  worn  down 
to  a  grinding  surface. 

1 2.  In  most  mammals  the  lips  and  tongue  attain  consider- 
able independence  of  movement ;  this  is  associated  with  the 
development   of  a  complicated   musculature  which   is  hardly 
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represented  in  the  lower  forms.  Tho  hinder  part  of  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  likewise  is  contractile,  and  becomes  the  soft  palate, 
a  flap  of  which,  known  as  the  nvula,  hangs  down  in  the  middle 
line,  so  aa  to  cut  off  a  posterior  chamber  or  phar3mz  from  the 
true  mouth-cavity.  The  ai)erture  between  the  two  is  further 
narrowed  by  folds  at  either  side,  the  pillara  of  tho  fauces, 
between  which  are  the  tdnsils  belonging  to  the  lymphatic 
system.  (I,  63).  The  pharynx  communicates  above  with  the  nasal 
cavities,  below  with  the  larynx  and  oesophagus,  the  aperture 
into  the  former  tube  being  always  protected  by  the  epiglottis. 
a  movable  fold  behind  the  base  of  the  tongue.  The  primitive 
mouth-cavity  which  we  studied  in  the  lower  forms  is  thus  not  only 
separated  into  a  respiratory  chamber  above  (the  nasal  cavities), 
but  into  an  alimentary  chamber  below,  which  further  presents 
from  before  backwards,  a  buccal  cavity  between  the  lips  and 
the  gums,  tho  mouth-cavity  proper  and  the  pharynx.  The 
structural  advance  which  we  thus  see  in  the  mammals  is  partly 
determined  by  the  use  of  the  lips  for  prehension,  partly  by  the 
longer  retention  of  the  food  in  the  mouth,  for  admixture  with 
the  secretion  of  the  salivary  glands,  for  mastication  and  for  sub- 
mission to  the  organ  of  taste. 

13.  In  all  mammals  the  salivary  glands  are  arranged  in  three 
masses,  parotid,  submaxillary,  and  sublingual,  and  their  secretion 
partly  serves  to  facilitate  the  swallowing  of  the  food,  and  partly 
to  aid  in  the  digestion  of  the  starchy  constituents  thereof.  The 
organ  of  taste  is  composed  of  certain  bud-like  structures  which 
recall  the  sense-organs  of  fishes  (I,  9),  and  which  are  chiefly 
situated  in  the  walls  of  trenches  surrounding  the  large  circum- 
vallate  papillae  at  the  back  of  the  tongue.  Fungiform  and 
filiform  papillae  are  also  present  in  the  tongue  of  all  mammals, 
the  latter  clothed  with  horny  epidermic  sheaths  in  the  carni- 
vores, and  giving  the  front  of  the  tongue  its  rasp-like  sui'face. 

14.  In  the  lower  forms  studied,  the  ccelom  is  an  undivided 
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cavity,  in  front  of  which  is  tho  l»(;>irt  with  its  sopaiMto  serous 
sac,  the  pericardium  ;  the  luugn,  when  prosont,  project  into  tho 
coeloni,  and  are  covered  with  the  same  serous  coat  as  the  in- 
testines, but,  in  t).e  nianinials,  tlie  cuiloni  is  sub-divided  by  a 
muscular  partition  (the  diaphragm),  into  a  thoracic  cavity  con- 
taining the  lungs  and  the  heart,  and  an  abdominal  cavity  con- 
iaining  the  other  viscem.  That  part  of  the  Ciivity  which 
belongs  to  the  lungs  is  now  called  the  pleural  cavity,  the  heart 
with  its  pfM-icardium  remaining  independent  b(;tween  the  two 
pleursQ.  The  diaphragm  acts  chiefly  as  a  muscle  of  respiration, 
serving  by  its  construction  to  enlarge  the  thoracic  cavity,  and 
thus  to  facilitate  the  changes  of  the  air  in  the  lungs.  Certain 
structures  like  the  oesophagus,  the  aorta,  and  various  nerves, 
must  pierce  the  diaphragm  so  as  to  reach  the  abdominal  cavity  ; 
they  do  so  after  traversing  the  mediastinum,  or  space  between 
the  pericardium,  the  pleurre  and  the  vertebral  column.  The 
intervention  of  the  diaphragm  thus  forms  a  sharper  boundary 
between  the  cesophagus  and  stomach  than  we  have  met  with 
in  the  lower  forms.  In  no  mammal  has  the  stomach  the 
simplicity  met  with  in  the  Ichthyopsida  or  Reptiles.  If  it  be 
considered  as  a  dilatation  of  the  intestinal  tube,  it  is  always  a 
one-sided  dilatation,  so  that  there  is  a  short  curvature  (the  un- 
dilated  side  of  the  tube),  and  a  gi'eater  curvature  (the  dilated 
side).  Its  form  in  the  Cat  is  quite  simple,  but  in  herbivorous 
animals  there  is  generally  a  much  more  complex  stomach,  and 
in  these  also  the  intestine  is  relatively  much  longer.  The  chief 
difference  in  the  mammal's  intestine  as  compared  with  lower 
forms,  is  the  proportionately  much  greater  length  of  the  large 
intestine. 

15.  As  regards  the  respiratory  system,  apart  from  the  differ- 
ences referi*ed  to  above,  the  most  important  is  the  more  min- 
utely "  cellular  "  character  of  the  lungs,  the  bronchi  dividing 
up  dichotomously  into  smaller  tubes  which  eventually  end  in 
the  alveoli  or  air-cells.     There  are  thus  no  membranous  por- 
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tiona  of  the  lung-walls  or  sac-lif  j  projoctioiis  thereof,  such  an 
occur  in  the  Sauropsida.  The  ui)iH!r  part  of  the  windpipe  is  of 
great  interest,  however,  because  it  is  first  in  the  Mammalia,  in 
which  we  meet  with  the  characteristic  arrangement  of  tho  hard 
parts  of  tho  larynx,  which  attjiin  their  pcifection  in  tho  vocal 
organ  of  man.  In  addition  to  tho  cricoid  and  arytieuoid  car- 
tilages, such  as  are  m(!t  with  in  the  lower  foi-ms,  a  third,  the 
thyroid,  is  developed  which  forms  the  "  Adam's  apple  "  of  the 
human  larynx  and.  serves  with  tho  arytajnoids  for  tho  attach- 
ment of  the  vocal  cords.  A  membrane  stretches  from  tho 
outer  edge  of  tho  thyroid  cartilage  to  the  thyrohyals  (§  G),  and 
the  larynx  is  thus  brought  into  connection  with  the  hyoid  bone. 
16.  We  saw  that  the  great  respiratory  activity  of  the  birds 
requires  a  complete  separation  of  the  arterial  and  venous  blood 

in  the  heart :  this  is  effected 
in  the  same  way  in  the  mam- 
mals, the  right  auricle  and 
ventricle,  respectively,  receiv- 
ing tho  venous  blood  from  the 
body  and  pumping  it  through 
the  lungs,  while  the  left 
auricle  and  ventricle,  res- 
pectively, receive  the  aerated 
blood  from  the  lungs  and 
pump  it  through  the  system 
(Fig.  105).  Some  difference 
is  to  ]>e  observed  in  the  great 
vessels  which  come  off  from 
the  heart,  notably  as  to  the 
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Fij?.  105. -Heart  and  Lunga  01  Man  ^gg^^    ^^^j^    ^^.^j^      ^j,j^.j^    j^ 

a,  dccending  aorta;  Ik.  Jeft,  Tk,  n^ht  ^         „         ,  '  ,         -. 

ventricle:  rvk.  right  auricle;   ha,  inferior  W^q    fourth    arterial    arch    ot 
vena  cava ;  1,  trachea ;  e  and  f.  the  two  caro-  ^    ,         .    ,        .  , 

tida;  beside  these,  dand  i,',  the  two  internal  ^J^q  J^ff    not  of  the  rmht  Side, 
lUffular  veins;  c  and  i,  subclavian  arteries;         .     ,.    ,         „,      ,i       i      i-u 

b  and  m,  subclavian  veins.  as  in  birds,      ihe  blOOU  Wlucn 
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rotnniH  from  tho  intoKtiueH  is  su^jocttjcl  to  tho  action  of  tho 
}i(^I)utic  col  1m  whilo  puHHing  through  the  portal  circulation,  but 
tho  vtinous  blood  from  tho  posterior  extremities  is  roturnetl 
directly  to  tho  lieart  through  the  posterior  vena  cava,  the  kidney 
(which  firat  attains  in  tho  mammals  its  reniform  shape)  i-ecoiv- 
ing  its  blood  suj)ply  entirely  through  tho  renal  arteries. 

17.  Having  now  examined  into  the  sti-ucturo  of  one  of  tho 
typical  mammals,  or  Euthoria,  let  us  see  in  what  respects  the 
Prototheria  and  Metatheria  differ  therefrom. 

Tlio  Prototheria  embrace  only  a  single  order — Monotremata — 
represented  by  two  well-known  •  forms,  the  Duck-mole  (Omi- 
thorhynchua  2}ciradoxu8),  and  the  Porcupine  Ant-eater  (Echidna 
hyatrix)  of  the  Australian  region  (Figs.  106  and  107).  Out- 
wardly, and  in  their 
habits,  these  creatures 
differ  very  iiuich  from 
each  other,  the  Duck- 
mole  being  an  aquatic 
animal,  with  soft  un- 
der -  fur  covered  by 
stiff  over-lying  bristly  hairs,  which  prevent  the  wetting  of  the 
fur,  with  webbed  feet  which  adapt  it  for  swimming,  and  with 
a  homy,    toothless    bill  like  a  duck's,   evidently  adapted  to 

secure  food  in  the  same 
way  ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  Porcu- 
pine Ant-eater  is  pro- 
vided with  stout  bur- 
rowing feet,  by  the  aid 
of  which  it  opens  the 

Fig.  107.— Porcupine  Ant-eater.  (Echidna  hyttrix).  A  ants'  nests,  On  the  con- 
tents of  which  it  feeds,  is  protected  by  stout  spkies  instead 
of  the  bristly   coat  of  the  Duck-moles,  has  a  sharp  snout 


Fig.  106.— The  Duck-billed  Platypua.    ^ 
(Omithorhyncl      paradoxus). 
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like  most  of  tho  ant-oatoi's,  ami  si^ciiroH  its  food  with  itn 
tonguo.  There  are  no  teeth,  at  least  nidiinentary  teeth  which 
ai*e  present  in  the  embryo  never  break  tlirougli  the  jaw,  so  we 
are  obliged  to  consider  the  absence  of  teeth  not  as  a  primitive 
chai-acter,  but  as  an  adaptation  to  habits  of  life. 

Inwardly,  however,  the  Monotremes  agree  with  each  otlHM", 
and  differ  from  the  otlier  mammals  in  many  im[)ortant  res|M;ct.s, 
such  as  the  pi-esence  of  an  episternum  (III.  18),  with  which  the 
clavicles  articulate,  and  of  complete  coracoids,  which  unite  the 
scapula  and  sternum.  There  are  also  other  features  which, 
like  their  oviparous  habits  and  the  structural  characters  associ- 
ated therewith,  remind  us  more  of  the  Sauropsida  than  the 
Mammalia  ;  such  are  the  simplicity  of  the  brain  and  of  the  ear, 
and  the  temperature  of  the  blood,  which  is  much  more  like 
that  of  the  suiTOunding  medium  than  in  the  ordinary  mammals. 

18.  The  Metatheria  similarly  correspond  to  a  single  order, 
the  Maxsupialia.  This  order  receives  its  name  from  the  pouch 
referred  to  above  (§  2),  which  is  suj)ported  by  two  epipubic 
bones,  present  in  all  membera  of  the  order,  whether  the  pouch 
is  well-developed  or  not.  The  Monotremes  also  have  these 
epipubic  bones,  so  it  is  probable  that  they  are  not  formed  in 
connection  with  the  pouch,  but  rather  represent  such  structures 
as  the  fore  part  of  the  pelvis  in  the  Menobranch.  Although 
the  Marsupials  are  specially  developed  in  the  Australian  region, 
they  are  not  exclusively  confined  to  it,  for  in  America  there  are 
several  species  of  opossum  (Didelphys),  and  in  the  Oriental 
region  also,  there  are  a  few  representatives  of  the  group. 
Australia  is,  uevertheless,  the  home  of  the  Marsupials  of  the 
present  day,  although  it  is  of  interest  to  note,  that  the  earliest 
fossil  remains  of  mammals,  obtained  in  Euroj^e  and  other  parts 
of  the  world,  indicate  that  they  ought  to  be  associated  with  the 
Metatheria  instead  of  the  Eutheria,  and,  therefore,  that  this 
sub-class  was  at  one  time  much  more  widely  distributed  than  it 
now  is.  / 
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A  great  variety  of  forma  occurs  among  the  Australian  Marsupials.  There 
are  some  like  the  Tujmanian  devil  {Daayarns),  or  like  the  native  dog, 
( Thylac'mus)  which  are  distinctly  carnivorous  in  their  habits  ;  other 
fruit-eating  forms  which  are  arboreal,  and  are  adapted  for  their  mode 
of  life  by  the  possession  of  a  long  prehensile  tail,  or  even,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  flying  phalangers  (Plialangista),  of  a  patagium  like  our  flying 
s(juirrels  ;  again,  there  are  herbivorous  forms  like  the  kangaroos  (Fig. 
108),  in  which  the  fore  legs  are  extremely  short,  the  hind  limbs  chiefly 
used  in  locomotion  and  the  toes  reduced  in  number,  and,  finally,  there  are 
forms  {Phascolomyn)  with  gnawing  teeth  like  the  beaver's,  which  are 
associated  with  similar  methods  of  securing  food.  Such  features  as  the 
above  are  evidently  adapted  to  the  habits  of  the  creatures,  but  there  are 


Fig.  108.     Giant  Kangaroo. 


(Halmaturtis  giganteus).    ^ 


certain  underlying  structural  peculiarities  common  to  the  whole  group 
apart  from  those  refered  to  in  §  2.  The  dentition  c.  g.,  is  not  refer- 
able to  the  same  type  as  that  of  the  higher  Mammalia,  the  teeth  being 
much  more  numerous ;  the  tendency  to  union  of  diff'erent  tracts  of  skull- 
bones  (§6),  is  not  so  well-marked,  and  the  angle  of  the  lower  jaw  bone 
is  turned  in,  in  a  characteristic  way,  which  has  assisted  in  the  identl'> 
ticatiou  of  the  fossil  remains  of  this  nature. 
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19.  Whor  wo  finally  study  tho  group  of  tho  higlier  miiinmals 
or  Eutheria,  wo  fiml  a  wonderful  diversity  of  form  in  the  differ- 
ent orders,  depending  on  their  habits  and  methods  of  locomotion, 
Certtiin  aberrant  orders  miiy  first  be  referred  to,  which  occupy  a 
somewhat  isolated  position  in  tho  sub-class.  Of  these  the 
Bmta  or  Edentata  is  a  yery  heterogeneous  order,  embracing  the 
ant-eaters  of  the  Old  and  New  Worlds,  and  tho  slo*  ■!  ■  <.f  South 
America.  The  former  differ  very  much  in  the  el  Uii»i^  of  tlie 
skin,  for  in  the  Indian  genus  Manis  (Fig.  109),  it  lU  +<  .'med  of 
large  overlapping  horny  scales,  while  in  tho  South  American 
Myrmecophaija,  coarse  hair  re[)lace8  these.  Both  g*  nera  have  a 
long  snout  and  a  long  protrusiblo  tongue  by  means  of  which 
(and  the  secretion  of  the  large  salivarv  glands)  they  secure  their 


Fiy,  109.    Scaly  Aiit-Eater  or  Pangolin.  (Manis  longicaudata).    ^^ 

food.  The  Brazilian  armadillos  {Dasypus)  and  some  oth(;r 
South  American  allied  forms  have  the  skin  of  the  back  and 
sides  converted,  into  a  moro  or  less  complete  shield  of  bony 
plates,  while  the  African  Orycteropus  is  clothed  with  coarse 
hair.  Unlike  the  Carnivores,  the  teeth,  if  they  are  pressnt  at  all, 
are  all  alike,  often  very  numerous,  and  there  is  only  one  set. 

20.  Contrasting  with  thes.  forms  which  have  all  strong 
burrowing  feet  are  the  sloths,  in  which  the  claws  are  curved  in 
such  a  way  as  to  be  only  useful  for  an  arboreal  life.  The  teeth 
are  less  numerous  than  in  the  insect-eating  armadillos,  and  their 
surfaces  are  flat  and  not  tuberculate ;  the  toes  in  accordance 
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with  their  different  function  are  reduced  to  three  (Br^idy- 
pus)  (Fig.  110,  F)  or  two  {Cliolcejms).  Very  complete  remains 
of  extinct  forma  intermediate  between  these  two  subdivisions 
of  the  order  have  been  found  in  South  America ;  these  inchide 
gigantic  forms  like  Meyatlterium^  almost  as  large  as  an  elephant, 
which  probably  fed  on  the  foliage  of  trees,  uprooted  by  thfdr 
))Owerful  limbs. 

naansam 


Fig.  110.    Manus  of  various  Mammalia. 

P,  Horse.    D,  Dolphin.    E,  Elephant.    A,  Orang.    T,  Tiger.    O,  0\.    P,  Sloth. 

M,  Mole,    r,  radius,    c,  carpus,    in,  metacarpus,    s,  sesamoid  bone. 

ph,  phalanges,    ds,  dew-claws. 

21.  A  second,  aberrant  order  is  that  of  the  Cetacea,  which 
owe  their  peculiarities  to  their  aquatic  life.  This  is  not  the 
only  order  of  Mammalia  in  which  aquatic  habits  are  present,  for 
certain  carnivorous  animals  like  the  seals,  sea-lions  and  walruses, 
are  exclusively  or  almost  exclusively  confined  to  water,  yet  in 
the  Cetacea,  this  adaptation  is  carried  so  far  as  to  isolate  thera 
from  the  othw  ordei-a  of  the  sub-class  to  which  they  belong. 
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The  general  spindlo-shape  of  the  ))o<ly  (Fig.  Ill),  the  hairless  skin, 
tlio  thick  layer  of  bliibl)cr,  the  rudimentary  character  of  the 
olfactory  organ,  and  the  consequent  restriction  of  the  nostrils  to 
the  respiratory  function,  tlie  situation  of  the  nostrils  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  the  conversion  of  the  anterior  extremities  into 
flippers  (Fig.  1 10,  D),  the  almost  complete  absence  of  the  skeleton 
of  the  posterior  extremities,  the  peculiar  horizontal  caudal  fin,  and 
the  dorsal  fin  occasionally  present,  are  all  features  which  ar©  asso- 


Flg.  111.    Outline  of  White  Whale  of  St.  Lawrence.    (Beluga.)   ^. 

ciated  with  the  conditions  of  their  existence.  The  whales  have 
only  one  set  of  teeth,  but  these  disappear  in  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  order,  being  replaced  on  the  upper  jaw  by  the  horny 
strainera  (whalebone),  which  prevent  the  escape  of  the  minute 
creatures  on  which  the  whalebone-whales  live.  Two  groups  of 
Cetacea  are  therefore  distinguished — the  toothed  whales  and  the 
whaleV)one-whales.  To  tJie  former  belong  the  porpoises,  {Pho- 
ccena);  dolphins,  (Delphinus);  white  whales,  (Beluga,  Fig.  Ill); 
as  well  as  the  grampus  (Orca)  and  the  singular  Narwhal  (Mono- 
don)  ;  they  chiefly  live  on  fish  and  cuttle-fish,  for  seizing  which 
they  are  provided  with  numerous  sharp  conical  teeth,  but  the 
Gmmpus  has  only  a  few  very  powerful  and  sharp  teeth,  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  habit  of  attacking  the  larger  forms  of  its 
own  order,  and  the  adult  Narwhal  is  quite  toothless,  except  for- 
the  single  long  spiral  tusk  of  the  male. 

Only  the  lower  jaw  is  provided  with  teeth  in  the  Spermaceti 
whales  (Cntodon),  which  are  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
enormous  head  swollen  up  by  the  accumulation  of  si)ermaceti 
between  the  «kull  and  the  skin. 
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A  considcra))lo  proportion  of  the  longtli  of  tlio  bo«ly  in  the 
whalebone-whah^s  likewise  belongs  to  the  head.  The  nienibfji's 
of  this  group  attain  the  largest  size  of  any  whales,  some  of 
those  with  a  dorsal  fin  {Phy solus)  measuring  as  much  as  one 
hundred  feet  in  length,  while  the  right  whales,  which  are  the 
chief  oVyects  of  the  whale  fisheries,  never  measure  more  than 
sixty  feet.     (Fig.  112.) 


Fig.  112.— Outline  of  Greenland  Whale.    (Baloma  mynticettis.)     j, 

22.  A  third  aberrant  order,  that  of  the  Sirenu.,  have  a 
certain  superficial  resemblance  to  the  Cetacea,  which  is  associ- 
ated with  their  aquatic  mode  of  life,  but  they  are  not  so  com- 
l>letely  adapted  thereto,  being  herbivorous  forms,  and  thus 
necessarily  frequenting  the  shallow  waters  of  the  shore-zone  for 
sea-weeds,  or  ascending  the  estuaries  of  the  great  tropical  rivers 
and  browsing  upon  the  vegetation  which  fringes  their  banks. 
The  manatees  (^Manatus)  of  Western  Tropical  Africa,  and  of 
Eastern  South  America,  are,  indeed,  not  completely  helpless  on 
land,  the  fingers  in  the  flippers  are  marked  by  short  nails,  and 
in  all  the  forms,  the  presence  of  a  neck,  the  position  of  the 
nostrils  at  the  end  of  the  muzzle,  and  the  less  rudimentary 
character  of  the  pelvis  indicate  less  departure  from  the  typical 
mammalian  form  than  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Cetacea.  One  of 
the  forms,  the  northern  sea-cow,  (Hhytina),  exterminated  little 
more  than  a  century  ago,  was  previously  abundant  on  the 
shores  of  Siberia  and  Kamschatka.  It  was  toothless,  the 
mouth  being  provided  with  four  horny-toothed  pads,  which 
served  in  place  of  the  grindera  of  the  living  forms.  These  are 
more  numerous  in  the  manatee,  than  in  the  dugong  of  the  Indian 
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^f^f^in  (FTalicore,  Fig.  113),  but  tho  latter  lias  tusk-Iiko  incisors 
in  the  upper  jaw,  wliich  are  only  transitorily  present  in 
the  manatee.  The  caudal  fin  of  the  latter  is  by  no  means  so 
effective  a  propelling  organ  as  is  that  of  the  dugong,  which 
creature  is,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  helpless  on  land.  While 
the  skin  in  the  sea-cow  was  extremely  thick  and  hairless,  that 
of  the  manatee  is  covered  with  stiff  bristles,  which  are  both 
fewer  in  number  and  shorter  in  the  dugong.      Some   fossil 


I'ig.  113.— Dugonp:  (Ilalicore.)    ^ 

members  of  the  order  are  known,  in  wliich  both  the  teeth  and 
the  skeleton  of  the  hind  limbs  are  more  completely  represented 
than  in  the  living  Sirenia,  but  these,  instead  of  uniting  the 
group  to  the  Getacea,  rather  prove  an  alliance  with  the  hoofed 
animals,  to  the  study  of  which  we  now  proceed. 

23.  The  remaining  orders  of  Mammalia  arrange  themselves 
naturally  in  two  series,  the  Hoofed  Animals  (Ungulata)  on  the 
one  hand,  those  provided  with  claws  and  nails  on  the  other 
(Unguiculata).  Although,  at  first  sight,  this  distinction  appears 
to  be  of  little  importance,  the  hoof  being  a  horny  covering  for 
the  whole  of  the  distal  joint  of  a  toe,  while  the  claw  or  nail  is 
merely  developed  on  one  surface  (the  anterior),  yet  it  is  the 
mark  of  a  difference  of  function  which  is  associated  with  some 
of  the  most  characteristic  peculiarities  of  the  Ungulata.  In  by 
far  the  greater  number  of  the  living  hoofed  animals  the  extrem- 
ities are  devoted  entirely  to  the  function  of  locomotion,  and  in 
most  cases  the  number  of  toes  is  reduced  in  accordance  with  a 
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principlo  roforrod  to  abovo.  Tlioy  thus  contrast  with  the 
Uiigiiiciilata,  wliich  retain  for  the  most  p.art  the  typical  nunil)er 
of  toes.  If  we,  however,  extend  our  survey  from  the  living  to 
the  fossil  Ungulates,  we  sliall  find  that  the  reduction  of  the 
number  of  toes  is  compai'atively  recent  in  the  history  of  their 
series,  the  oldest  forms  being  five-toed  like  moat  Unguiculata. 

24.  The  most  primitive  order  of  the  hoofed  animals  in  this  res- 
pect (Fig.  110  E)  is  that  of  the  Proboscidea  or  Elephants,  al- 
though in  other  respects  it  is  one  of  the  most  specialised  and  high- 
ly organised  of  the  series.  The  only  living  genus  is  Elephas, 
represented  by  two  species  B.  indicus  and  africanus,  the  latter 
distinguished  from  the  former  by  its  enormous  ears,  and  by  the 
lozenge-shaped  ridges  on  the  molar  teeth.  In  both  the  living 
forms,  the  thick  skin  has  only  a  few  isolated  bristles,  but  the 
fossil   mammoth   {E.  primigenius)y   which   was  abundant  in 


Fip.  114— Skeleton  of  Mastodon. 

Siberia  and  Alaska,  and  of  which  frozen  carcases  have  been 
found,  was  covered  with  wool  intermingled  with  coarse  hair. 
Most  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  skull  are  attributable  to  the 
singular  dentition  of  the  Elephant,  which  consists  of  two  huge 
incisor  tusks  in  the  premaxillaries  and,  in  addition,  six  grinders 
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on  each  hide  in  each  jaw,  which,  liowever,  instead  of  boing  pre- 
sent simultaneously,  succeed  each  other,  so  that  only  one,  or  at 
most  two  of  the  six  are  in  function  at  the  same  time.  The  length 
of  the  tusk-sockets  causes  the  great  height  of  the  skull,  which 
is  especially  large  in  the  Indian  elephant,  not  so  much  from  the 
size  of  the  brain,  as  from  the  great  thickness  of  the  middle  or 
spongy  layer  of  the  cranial  bones.  In  the  fossil  genius  Mastodon, 
(Fig.  114)  of  which  many  remains  are  found  throughout  Ontario, 
there  were  tusks  in  the  lower  jaw  as  well ;  the  grinders  suc- 
ceeded each  other  as  in  the  elephant,  but  they  had  from  three  to 
six  ti'ansverse  rows  of  tubercles,  from  which  the  genus  derives  its 
name.  One  can  arrive  at  the  structure  of  the  elephant's  tooth 
from  that  of  the  mastodon,  by  imagining  the  transverse  rows 
added  to  in  numbei*,  their  surfaces  worn  down  and  the  intervals 
between  them  filled  up  with  cement. 

The  neck  is  so  short  that  the  proboscis  or  trunk,  an  elongated 
external  nose  with  a  finger-like  process  at  its  tip  over  the  nostrils, 
becomes  necessary  for  securing  food ;  it  requires,  therefore,  to  be 
very  muscular  and  sensitive.  The  apparent  disproportion  between 
the  length  of  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
latter  are  inclosed  within  the  skin  of  the  loins  nearly  to  the 
knee-joint,  but  the  bones  of  the  fore  and  hind  legs  are  ap- 
proximately of  the  same  length.  A  curious  difference  of  gait 
is  observable  between  the  elephant  and  higher  Ungulates  on 
account  of  the  position  of  the  elbow  and  knee  joints  in  the  former; 
they  occupy  the  middle  of  the  limbs,  the  metapodials  being 
quite  short  and  contributing  to  the  formation  of  the  solea  of 
the  feet,  whereas  in  the  latter,  the  metapodials  become  the 
long  cannon  bones,  the  wrist  and  ankle  joints  are  raised  to 
the  middle  of  the  limbs,  being  known  as  the  "knee"  and 
•'  hock  "  respectively,  and  the  true  elbow  and  knee  joints  are 
close  up  to  the  trunk.  The  higher  Ungulates  therefore  are  not 
plantigrade  like  the  elephants,  l)ut  walk   on  the  tips   of  the 

distal  joints  of  the  digits.     (Fig.  1 1 0,  P  and  0). 
12 
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From  what  hits  haen  said  above,  it  will  be  understood  that 
the  geogiuphical  distribution  of  the  elephants  was  formerly  by  no 
means  so  limited  as  it  is  at  tho  present  day ;  for,  in  addition  to 
the  mastodons  already  referred  to,  true  elephants  were  abund- 
ant in  Ontario  during  the  pleistocene  period,  and  ranged 
southwards  through  the  States  to  Mexico. 

25.  Associated  with  the  earliest  fossil  elephants,  there  have  been  found 
in  Miocene  strata  in  Europe  remains  of  a  probosciilean  of  gigantic  size 
(Dinotlwriam),  the  skull  of  which  measures  some  live  feet  in  length,  and 
differs  from  the  elephant's,  in  that  some  five  molars  replace  the  single 
grinder,  and  that  the  lower  jaws  contain  the  tusks.  The  conformation 
of  the  skull  suggests  a  trunk  lilfe  the  elephant's,  and  the  bones  of  the 
feet,  which  have  also  been  found,  prove  it  to  be  referable  to  this  order. 
No  examphjs  of  it  have  been  found  in  America,  but  in  the  earlier  Eocene 
strata  are  found  remains  of  mammals  of  the  size  of  elephants,  and  with 
bones  so  similar,  that  some  nearer  alliance  is  suggested  than  that  they 
are  mere  predecessors  in  time.  Their  skull  and  teeth,  however,  were 
specialised  in  a  very  different  direction  from  that  of  the  Dinotherium, 
for  the  former  was  provided  with  three  pairs  of  bony  cores  for  the  at- 
tachment of  horns  (whence  the  name  of  the  principle  genus  and  the 
order  Dinocerata),  and  the  latter  were  arranged  in  the  following  pecu- 
liar way  : — 
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there  being  uo  upper  and  very  small  lower  incisors,  while  the  upper 
canines  were  tusk-like,  the  lower  ones  small,  and  the  small  molars  with 
two  transverse  ridges.  Casts  of  the  cranial  cavity  of  these  early  Mam- 
malia show  that  the  brain  was  very  small  in  size,  and  low  in  its  type  of 
structure. 

More  primitive  than  Pinoceras  and  its  allies  with  regard  to  the  teeth 
are  Phenacodus  and  Coryphodon  from  the  lower  Eocene,  which  have  the 
typical  formula  §  1 1,  and,  in  the  former  case,  truly  tuberculate  teeth.  All 
the  toes  are  present,  the  middle  one  in  Coryphodon,  however,  being 
distinctly  the  longer,  as  in  the  tapirs.  No  such  primitive  hoofed  ani- 
mals persist  till  the  present  day,  all  of  them  (with  the  exception  of 
the  elephants)  having  undergone  a  reduction  of  the  number  of  toes. 

26.  Before  we  proceed  to  the  typical  hoofed  animals  there  ia  one  aber- 
rant genus  (////)*aj;)  to  be  mentioned,  which  is  placed  in  an  order  by  itself 
(Hyracoidea).    This  order  includes  several  species  of  timid  little  crea- 
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tiiri!8  of  tlie  si/o  of  rabbits,  which  cxtcml  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hopt! 
to  Syria  (the  coneys  of  Scripture),  living  in  crevices  in  rocky  and  moun- 
tainous districts.  The  toes  are  four  on  the  fore,  and  three  ou  the  hind 
limbs,  being  all  provided  with  tlat  hoofs,  except  tho  inner  bind  toe, 
which  is  clawed.  Uidike  those  of  the  higher  Ungulates,  the  hoofs  do  not 
support  tho  weight  of  the  body,  which  rests  ou  the  soft  soles  attached  to 
the  under  surface  of  the  other  joints  of  tho  toes,  and  which,  applied 
sucker-like  to  the  rocks,  enable  them  to  perform  marvels  of  climbing. 
Like  the  rabbits  they  have  a  rodent  dentition,  i.e.,  the  incisors — tA— wear 
down  to  a  chisel-shaped  edge  and  have  growing  roots,  tho  upper  are 
curved,  the  lower  horizontal,  there  are  no  canines  and  the  moU'  ■ 
{pm\  ml)  arc  provided  w^ith  transverse  ridges.  In  other  respects  the 
Hyrax  is  more  nearly  related  to  the  true  Ungulata,  and  especially  to  the 
order  of  the  odd-toed  Ungulates,  which  we  now  proceed  to  study. 

27.  Reference  was  made  to  tho  fact  that  in  one  of  tho  earliest 
fo.ssil  Ungulates  the  middle  (third)  toe  is  longer  than  the  others, 
and  therefore  contributes  more  to  tlie.  support  of  the  body.  A 
similar  preponderance  of  this  toe  is  to  be  observed  in  all  odd- 
toed(  imparidigitate)  Ungulates,  which  constitute  the  order  called 
on  this  account  Perissodactyla.  The  first  and  most  primitive 
family  of  these  is  the  Tapiridce,  represented  by  one  Indian  and  two 
South  American  species  of  Tapir  {Tapirus).  These  ure  swamp- 
loving  creatures  with  short  smooth  hair,  a  short  tail,  an  almost 
trunk-like  proboscis,  feet  four-toed  in  front  and  three  behind 
like  ihe  Hyrax,  but  with  a  more  primitive  dentition,  i  f  c  }  »i  J. 
Although  so  limited  in  number  at  tho  present  day,  numerous 
fossil  tapirs  are  known,  as  well  as  forms  (PalcBot/ierium,  <&c.), 
connecting  them  with  the  Coryphodons,  and  with  the  Rhino- 
ceroses which  constitute  the  second  family  of  tho  order.  This 
family  (^Rhiiiocerotidcp)  contiiins  only  a  single  genus  with  four 
species  living  in  India,  Java,  Sumatra  and  Africa  respect- 
ively, the  two  former  being  one-horned,  the  two  latter  two- 
homed  species.  In  all,  the  skin  is  provided  very  sparingly  with 
hair,  is  very  thick  and  often  c'J.vided  off  into  shields ;  tho  horns 
are  not  supported  by  a  bony  core.  In  the  living  forms  there 
are  only  three  toes  (viz.  nos.   2,  3,  4)  present,  but  in  certain 
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fossil  forms  the  fiflh  too  was  also  [)reseut  in  the  fore  foot,  as  in 
tlio  Tapir.  The  carlicT  fossil  Rhinoceroses  had  a  more  coniplete 
set  of  teeth  than  the  living  s|)Ocies,  which  have  no  canines,  and 
have  a  tendency  to  lose  the  incisors,  while  the  molars  are  present 
to  the  full  number  ^.  Like  the  Elephants,  the  Rhinoceroses  had 
once  a  much  wider  geographical  distribution,  for  remains  of  the 
woolly  rhinoceros  are  found  with  those  of  the  mammoth  in 
Siberia,  and  numerous  American  representatives  of  the  family 
have  also  been  found.  Among  these  are  Miocene  forms  which 
had  two  horns  side  by  side,  and  attained  elephantine  dimensions 
(Brontotfierium). 

28.  The  third  family  of  Perissodactyla  is  represented  at  the 
present  day  by  the  single  genus  Equus,  to  which  the  hoi*se  and 
various  species  of  asses  and  zebras  belong.  It  differs  fi-om  the 
foregoing,  in  that  the  bo*  is  supported  entirely  on  the  third 
toe,  the  distal  joint  of  which  (coffin-bone)  is  covered  with  the 
hoof,  while  the  second  joint  (coronary)  and  proximal  joint 
(fetter-bone),  but  especially  the  metapcdials  (cannon-bones)  are 
much  elongated,  bringing  the  wrist  and  ankle-joint  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  leg  (Fig.  HOP).  The  second  and  fourth  toea  have 
disappeai'ed  almost  entirely,  but  they  are  represented  by  the 
rudimentary  metapodials  (splint-bones),  the  proximal  ends  of 
which  only  are  complete.  Occasionally  it  occurs  that  a  horse 
is  bom  with  these  rudimentary  digits  in  a  more  perfect  con- . 
dition,  the  splint-bones  not  only  being  complete,  but  carrying 
short  digits,  the  ends  of  which  may  be  clad  with  miniature  hoofs. 
Such  a  three-toed  horse  is  evidently  a  reversion  to  a  more 
primitive  Perissodactyle  type,  and  such  reversions  are  known 
as  instances  of  "  atavism." 

This  family  presents  a  more  typical  dentition  than  does  the 
foregoing.  The  incisors  are  |,  the  canines  small,  especially  in 
the  mare,  and  there  is  a  long  diastema  between  the  front  teeth 
and  the  grinders  which  number  g,  the  first  milk  molar  not 
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reapixsaring  in  tho  jxM-mHnont  dentition.  A.  iMJciiliarity  of 
tho  incisors  is  tliat  tho  surfaco  ouamol  is  folclcul  in  liko  the  in- 
verted finger  of  a  glov(%  the  result  boing  a  ring  of  enamel  which 
constitutes  the  mark  of  tlio  incisors,  until,  in  the  aged  liorae,  the 
t<X)th  has  been  worn  down  below  the  fold.  In  all  the  memberH 
of  the  family,  the  hiiir  of  the  mane  and  t^iil  is  long,  and  there 
are  present  callosities  in  the  skin  near  tho  knoea  and  hocks,  but 
in  the  asses  and  zebras,  tho  hair  is  only  long  at  the  tip  of 
the  tail,  and  the  callosities  are  only  present  on  the  fore-logs- 
The  zebras  are  South  African  forma  dlstinguisluHl  by  black 
stripes  on  a  cream-coloured  ground  ;  the  asses  occur  in  North 
Africa,  Western  and  Central  Asia,  the  North  African  species 
being  probably  the  source  of  the  domestic  ass.  Although 
horses  are  found  in  a  feral  condition  (i.e.,  apparently  wild,  but 
really  only  secondarily  so)  in  Asia  and  South  America,  it  is  mi- 
certain  whether  the  original  stock  still  exists  in  a  wild  condi- 
tion ;  some  recent  investigations,  however,  in  the  high  tabhvlands 
of  Thibet  point  to  the  conclusion  that  such  is  the  case.  The 
South  American  horses  were  imported  by  Europeans,  but  it  is 
not  to  bo  supposed  that  the  New  World  was  until  tlie  time  of 
its  discovery  uninhabited  by  horses.  Fossil  remains  of  true 
horses  show  that  they  were  abundant  in  America  long  b(!fore 
their  importation  from  Emoi^e,  and  from  the  various  Tertiary 
strata  numerous  representatives  of  the  family  have  Ix^en  dis- 
covered, so  that  the  American  fossil  Equidae  are  much  more 
numerous  than  the  European  forms.  Those  from  the  lower 
Tertiaries  had  both  a  more  complete  dentition  and  also  a  greater 
number  of  toes,  recalling  in  this  respect  the  genus  Coryphodon 
(§  25)  ;  but  as  we  study  the  forms  which  occur  in  tho  higher 
Tertiary  strata  we  find  a  gradual  loss  first  of  the  fifth,  then  of 
the  second  and  fourth  toes  until  the  third  alone  is  left 
with  the  rudiments  referred  to  abova  The  earlier  Equidse 
were  small,  about  the  size  of  a  fox,  but  they  gained  in  size 
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29.  Tlio  groat  bulk  of  tho  Ungulates  belong  to  tho  order 
Artiodactyla,  in  which  tho  third  and  fourth  tooa  equally 
support  tho  weight  of  tho  body.  Hero  wo  havo  also  primitive 
forms,  and  specialisiMl  forms  adapted  for  rapid  locomotion  ;  tho 
primitivo  forms  being,  us  in  tho  last  group,  swamj)  loving  or 
aquatic  creatui'os,  with  comparatively  hairless  skin,  and  with 
teeth  much  more  n(;arly  approaching  tho  tulx^'culato  typo  than 
do  thoso  of  tho  moro  S[)ecialised  forms.  As  far  as  the  dentition 
is  concerned,  tho  swino  are  tho  most  primitivo  of  tho  living 
speci(^s,  bub  tho  Hippopotamus  is  supported  by  all  four  toes,  and 
therefore,  in  this  resj)ect,  it  is  the  more  primitivo  form. 


Fi;r.  115.— Reduotion  of  the  lateral  toes,  and  coalescence  of  melapodiala  into  a  can- 
iiou-boue  in  Artiodactyla.    (After  Claudry.) 

A,   pi^ ;    B,   llycemoschus ;   C,    roe ;    D,    antelope   (Calotragus) ;  E,    sheep ;   F, 
embryo  caJL 

These  constitute  two  families,  the  Illppopotdmidm  and  the  Suidce, 
which  differ  from  the  remaining  Artiodactyla  in  not  chewing  the  cud. 
The  first  family  has  only  a  single  genus,  which,  at  the  present  day,  is 
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reproMented  by  oiio  or  two  species  in  the  liviM-s  of  Africa.  Their  denti- 
tion  is  singular,  for  uithough  the  milk  teeth  aru  i^,  c},  in|,  the  (uluitH 
have  only  i!^,  e{,  n\J,  there  being  n»)  permanent  succesaors  for  one  of  the 
milk  incisors  and  one  of  the  milk  molars.  The  permanent  front  teeth 
are  tusk-like,  the  incisora  being  straight,  "while  the  canines  are  curve«l, 
ami  meet  each  other  in  such  a  way,  that  the  ptiiiterior  faces  o(  the  nnich 
larger  lower  ones  are  ground  Hat  against  the  anterior  faces  of  the  upper 
ones. 

The  second  family  has  many  more  representatives,  and  a  much  less 
limited  geographical  distribution,  for  there  are  several  Old  World 
genera,  as  well  as  the  P'-ccaries,  whicli  are  peculiar  to  the  New  World. 
The  skin  in  all  is  more  or  less  closely  beset  with  bristles,  their  bodies 
arc  more  elongated,  and  thus  better  ada^jted  for  rapid  locomotion,  and 
they  are  supported  solely  by  the  third  and  fourth  toes  ;  the  second 
and  fifth,  although  they  are  complete  and  furnished  witli  hoofs,  not 
reaching  the  ground.     (Fig.  115 — A.) 

The  Peccary  even  offers  a  further  reduction  in  the  hind  foot,  for 
the  fifth  toe  there  is  undeveloped.  'I'his  genus  (/)'uu>tifk:s)  is  in 
many  respects  the  most  specialised  of  the  family,  for  apart  from 
the  structure  of  the  hind  foot,  and  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  incisors 
and  molars,  the  stomach  resembles  in  its  complexity  that  of  the 
Kuminants.  On  the  other  hand,  the  genus  Sm  is  the  most  primitive;,  for 
its  dentition  is  if,  c|,  pmj,  m^,  whereas  in  the  other  genera,  tliere  is 
either  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  the  incisors  or  molars,  or  l)oth. 
The  canines  are  generally  tusk-like,  the  lower  ones  being  flie  chief 
weapons  in  the  family,  but  the  upper  ones  may  also  attain  a  formid- 
able size,  as  in  the  pig  deer — Babyrussa — of  the  Moluccas  (Purcus), 
where  they  are  curved  upwards  and  backwards ;  the  incisors  are  snudl 
and  sometimes  absent  in  the  adult,  as  in  the  pigmy  hog  (Purcula)  of 
India,  and  the  wart-hog  {Phacochan'un)  of  Africa,  but  the  molars  are 
always  of  a  tuberculate  patten. 

30.  The  foregoiiig  families  constitute  tlic  non-ruminant  sec- 
tion of  the  Artiodactyla;  all  the  other  numerous  g(3nera  are 
ruminant  forms,  the  stomach  being  complex,  so  as  to  admit  of 
their  characteristic  way  of  feeding.  This  and  the  reduction  of 
the  second  and  fifth  toes  are  both  to  be  regarded  as  subservient 
to  the  more  rapid  locomotion  in  this  group,  for  these  herbivora, 
which  are  the  chief  objocts  of  pursuit  by  the  larger  carnivores, 
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sociiro  ana  to  noit,  wiinout  previous  mastication,  in 
a  very  short  time,  a  large  amount  of  food,  which  they  after- 
wards masticate  when  thoy  have  got  to  some  secure  retreat. 
The  mechanism  concerned  may  be  studied  in  the  sheep's 
stomach,  wliere  the  cardiac  end  has  two  compartments,  the  larger 
Rumen  (paunch)^  and  the  smaller  Reticuhim  (Jioneycotnli),  wliile 
the  pyloric  end  has  similarly  two  compartments,  the  Psalterium 
(7nar.,jj}lies)y  and  the  Abomasum  {rennet  stomach).  The 
feso[)hagus  is  attached  between  the  rumen  and  the  reticulum, 
i.nd  the  grass  which  is  liastily  swallowed  passes  first  into  these 
compartments  ;  it  is  then  moved  from  one  to  the  other,  and 
finally  tlirown  back  into  the  mouth  and  subjected  to  a  thorough 
mastication  and  insalivation,  after  which  the  semi-fluid  product 
is  again  sv/allowed  and  stniined  oflT  into  tlie  abomasum  and  in- 
testine, throiigh  the  psalterium,  which  is  connected  indirectly 
with  the  oesophagus  by  a  half-groove  on  the  wall  of  the 
reticulum,  capable  of  being  converted  into  a  complete  channel. 
A  peculiar  dentition  accompanies  the  ruminant  stomach  ;  in 
the  typical  forms  it  is  ig,  c^,  m^^,  there  being  only  a  pad  in  the 
upper  jaw,  against  which  the  lower  incisors  and  incisor-like 
canines  bite.  A  wide  gap  sei)arate3  the  front  teeth  from  the 
molars,  which  have  flat  crowns  with  semilunar  folds  of  enamel 
on  the  surface.  Such  teeth  are  therefore  said  to  belong  to 
Felenodont  forms,  in  contradistinction 
to  the  tuberculate  teeth  of  bunodont 
forms,  but  it  is  obvious  (as  in  the 
Hippopotamus,  e.g.^)  that  a  tuberculate 
tooth  when  worn  down  may  present  a    Fig.  lie.— Molars  from  the  up- 

,  !•  i.  /.  11    ,1  per  jaw  of  Bunodont  and  Seleiio- 

pecu liar  pattern  ot  enamel,  and  there- dont  fossil  Artiodactyia,  Pateo- 
fore  bunodont  forms   are   regarded   ,,^chc,rvs^n^Xiphodon. 

more  primitive  (Fig.  116). 

The  feet  are  also  different  in  their  structure  in  the  ruminant 

forms,  for  not  only  are  the  second  and  fifth  toes  rained  oflf  the 

ground,  becoming  dew-claws,  but   they  often  disappear,  and 
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the  weight  of  the  botly  rests  entirely  on  the  tips  of  tlio 
tliird  and  fourth  toes,  being  transmitted  to  them  througli  a 
cannon  bone,  whicli  is  formed  by  the  more  or  less  complete 
coalescence  of  the  third  and  fourth  niet^ipodials  (Figs.  115  and 
110  O).  TJiere  are  generally  Iiorns  in  this  group,  often  con- 
fined, however,  to  the  male  sex ;  when  there  are  no  horns, 
tusk-like  canines  may  serve  as  compensatory  weapons  of  de- 
fence. The  sheep,  oxen,  antelo}>e  and  deer  aru  tlie  ty])ica) 
ruminants,  but  there  are  some  aberrant  families  wliich  we  may 
shortly  consider  first. 

Of  these  the  CamcUdm  present  some  peculiar  features  ;  for  example, 
the  psalterium  is  absent ;  the  upper  jaw  iu  front  is  not  destitute  of  teeth, 
for  it  retains  one  of  the  upper  incisora  and  the  canine  on  each  side, 
which  are  absent  in  the  ruminants  :  the  canines,  tlie  upper  especially,  are 
tusk-like  and  the  molars  are  only  |  Instead  of  walking  on  the  tips  of 
the  digits,  they  are  digitigrade  forms,  all  three  joints  resting  on  the 
ground  ;  the  hoofs  are  thus  of  no  use  in  locomotion,  a  single  or  double 
pad  of  skin  being  present  on  the  under  surface  of  the  third  aiul  fourth 
digits.  There  are  no  dew-claws,  but  the  third  ami  fourtli  metapodials  have 
not  EO  completely  coalesced  as  in  the  oxei..  The  geographical  distiibution 
of  the  family  has  the  same  peculiarity  which  we  have  noted  of  certain 
other  groups,  there  being  both  Old  and  New  World  representatives,  quite 
isolated  from  each  other  at  t  le  present  day.  In  the  Old  World  the  genus 
Camelus  only  occurs  in  a  domesticateil  condition,  as  the  Dromedary  and 
the  Bactrian  Camel,  the  former  in  Arabia,  Africa,  and  India,  the  latter 
(the  twodiumped  camel),  in  the  Mongolian  table-lands.  Both  are  used 
as  beasts  of  burden,  and  it  is  likely  that  the  humps  are  the  result  of  their 
employment  as  such.  There  is  only  a  single  cushion  underneath  the 
digits,  which,  therefore,  present  a  suitable  surface  for  the  sandy  soil  of 
the  desert.  In  the  New  World,  on  the  other  hand,  theie  are  both  wild 
and  domesticated  forms  belonging  to  the  genus  Auchtnia  ;  these  are 
smaller  sized  forms  witliout  a  hump,  they  tread  on  a  double  pad, 
have  fewer  molars  and  larger  ears  than  the  camel.  The  wild  species  are 
the  larger  Huanaco,  and  the  smaller  Vicuna  ;  the  douiesticate<l  forms,  the 
Llama  (the  beast  of  burden  of  the  mountain  regions  of  Peru),  and  the 
Alpaca,  which  is  kept  iu  herds  for  its  flesh  and  its  wool.  The  explanation 
for  the  existence  of  the  two  branches  of  this  family  is  to  be  sought  in  the 
Miocene  Strata  of  America,  where  numerous  remains  of  Caniclidaj  are 
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found,  with  c(nriplete  front  teeth,  and  separate  metapodials.  The 
descendants  of  these  must  liave  made  their  way  into  tlie  Old  World  by  a 
bridge  which  existed  between  North  America  and  Asia,  and  which  after- 
wards subsided  so  as  to  form  Behring  Straits. 

Like  the  Camelidce,  the  pigmy  deer  of  Java  and  West  Africa  ^T'rrtyi*- 
lid(je)  have  tusk-hke  upper  canines  in  the  males  and  only  three  compart- 
ments of  the  stomach  ;  their  metapodials  are  less  completely  coalesced 
than  in  the  camels.  In  size  and  in  the  possession  of  tusk-like  canines, 
the  musk-deer  of  Central  Asia  (Moschiis)  resemble  the  pigmy  deer,  but 
the  male  has  a  peculiar  musk-gland  on  the  skin  of  the  ventral  surface. 

A  fourth  group  is  that  of  the  GiraflFes  (Camelopardalis)  an  African 
form  much  nearer  the  tyj)ical  Ruminants  than  any  of  the  foregoing. 
They  diflfer  from  them  both  in  the  general  form,  and  in  the  horns,  which 
are  skin-bones  covered  with  soft  skin,  the  most  primitive  of  the  horns 
of  the  ruminants. 

32.  It  is  according  to  the  nature  of  these  structures,  that  we  subdivide 
the  typical  Ruminants  into  the  hollow-horned  (Cmncornia)  and  the  ant- 
lered  forms  (Cervidce).  In  the  former,  projections  of  the  frontal  bones 
form  the  so-called  cores,  which  are  covered  with  the  variously -shaped  but 
usually  unbranched  horn,  in  the  latter,  the  frontal  bones  bear  the  ant- 
lers, with  an  intervening  ring  of  bone,  the  "rose,"  where  the  antlers  are 
broken  off  each  year.  The  antlers  are  only  covered  l)y  skin  (the  velvet) 
while  they  are  undergoing  formation  ;  that  ]irocess  complete,  the  velvet 
is  rubbed  off,  and  the  polished  bone  exposed.  We  noted  that,  in  several 
of  the  preceding  families,  only  the  males  have  tusk-like  upper  canines  ; 
in  these  forms,  also,  it  is  of  common  occurrence  that  the  males  only 
should  have  the  weapons  of  offence  and  defence  in  the  shape  of  horns  or 
antlers.  Among  the  Cerindce,  the  Reindeer  or  Cari])ou  ( Rawj'ifcr)  is 
singular  ir  that  both  sexes  have  antlers,  which  like  those  of  the  Moose 
(Alci'fs)ViYO  broad  .ind  palmated  in  form.  Those  of  the  Stag^C.  Can- 
adensis)  as  well  as  of  the  Virginia  deer  (Canacus  viriiiiiianus)  carry 
rounded  branches. 

Among  the  Cavicornia,  the  Prong-horn  of  the  Western  prairies  {Antilo- 
capra  aniericana)  is  the  only  form  with  a  tendency  to  branching  of 
the  core.  It  comes  nearest  the  Cervidce  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  in  the 
fact  that  it  casts  its  horns  at  intervals.  It  is  usually  classifliid  with  the 
Antelopes,  a  sub-family  of  the  Cavicornia,  whose  headquarters  are 
Africaj,  bu    whicli  are  less  numerous  in  Europe  and   Asia.     The  only 
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other  American  Antelope  is  the  Rocky  Mountain  i,'(iat  (llaplnccrm 
americanus).  A  well-known  European  genua  is  the  Alpine  chamois 
(Bupicapra),  while  the  gazelle  (.nitilope  dotras)  is  a  common  North 
African  species.  Some  of  the  African  anteh)[»e8  approach  the  next  sub- 
family, the  oxen  ( Buvlna),  in  their  proportions.  This  group  embraces 
the  domestic  ox  (which  includes  various  races  probably  derived  from 
several  wild  species),  the  humped  zebu  (Bos  iadkns)  and  two  or  three 
other  Indian  species.  Other  genera  are  the  Old  World  ])u(lalo  ( Uuhahus ), 
the  European  and  American  bison,  the  yak  of  Thibet  ( Porphaijm)  and 
the  musk-ox  of  the  Arctic  regions  (Oriltos  mo'^chatm),  A  third  sub- 
family (Ovlna)  embraces  the  sheep,  which  are  found  wild  on  high  moun- 
tain ranges,  e.(j.,  the  bighorn  (O.  montami)  of  the  liocky  Mountains  and 
the  Argali  of  Central  Asia,  also  the  i])exes  {Capra  Vn  r)  and  goats  (C. 
hircuti).  Our  domestic  sheep  are  probably  derived  from  one*  of  the 
Asiatic  forms. 

33.  We  must  now  turn  to  the  Unguiculate  orders,  looking  in 
the  first  place  somewhat  more  closel}'  into  the  classiftcation  of 
the  Carnivora,  one  form  of  which  lias  been  already  studied. 

Of  the  six  families  recognized  in  this  order,  the  Urddm  is  least  special- 
ised ;  itembraces  plantigrade  forms,  with  a  dentition  in  whii^h  the  sectorial 
teeth  are  not  prominent,  and  whicli  are  fro(|uei)tly  onmi  vorous.  Hiamples 
of  these  are  the  kinkajou  of  Brazil  with  its  prehensile  tail  {Ct'rcolt'pte,s), 
the  racoon  {Procyon  lotor)  and  the  true  bears  ( Ur-sus).  Nearest  to  these 
are  the  badgers  ( Taxidea)  and  skunks  (if c7>//t/!i-s),  which  form  a  plantigrade 
section  of  the  weasel  family  (Muddidce),  to  which  there  also  belong 
the  chief  fur-bearing  animals  of  North  America,  the  martens  (Mmtc/d), 
minks  and  ermines  {Putoriiis),  wolverines  {Oiiht),  otters  (Latra),  and  sea- 
otters  (Enh)idrn).  The  third  family  (Vinrrida'),  embracing  the  civet 
cats  and  the  ichneumons  {HcrpeHU's),  is  chiefly  an  Old  World  family,  as  is 
that  of  the  Thi<vn\d(P.,  but  the  dogs  {CanUhr)  and  cats  [FelUUv)  ara  abund- 
antly represented  on  both  continents,  the  former  embracing  the  dogs, 
foxes,  wolves  and  Jackals  ;  the  latter,  the  lions,  tigers,  leopards,  lynxes 
and  cats  of  the  Old  World,  and  the  pumas,  ounces  and  lynxes  of  the 
New. 

34.  A  v(!ry  interesting  brancjj  of  the  T/^rnivora  is  tluit  of  the 
Pinnipedia  often  phiced  in  an  inde[)en(lent  order,  and  much 
modified  in  accorihince  with  their  aquatic  mode  of  life,  Tiiere 
ia  a  marked  tendency  in  this  group,  which  contains  tho  Seals, 
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Walrus,  etc.,  towards  tlie  roduction  in  number  of  the  incisor 
teeth ;  the  canines  are  rarely  tusk-like,  and  the  extremities  are 
converted  into  flippers,  the  hinder  ones  being  turned  backwards 
paralkd  with  the  short  tail  (Fig.  1 10).   The  seals  proper  are  those 


FIk.  Uf,     Skeleton  of  Seal, 
vo.  Porvl(;al,  v<l,  dorsal,  vl.  hii)il>'ir,H,  micro,],  vca.  caudal  regions  of  vertebral  column; 
h.  hnnivru»;  r,  rwihun;  v„  '■■d.rpus;  me.  metacarpus;    ph.  phalanges ;  sc.  scapula;  co, 
rilis. 

which  are  least  Hdaj)ted  for  locomotion  on  land  ;  the  walruses  and 
sea-lions,  on  the  other  hand,  can  >ise  themselves  off  the  ground 
by  the  aid  of  their  limbs,  and  thv.  Uppers  of  the  sea-lions  even 
have  divisions,  corresponding  to  the  toes.  As  a  rulu  iJioi'H  is 
no  external  ear,  the  head  is  rounded,  and  the  cylindrical  body 
diminishes  in  girth  towards  the  tail. 

Of  the  three  families  distinguished,  that  containing  the  eartui  gouiM 
{Otari(ii),  is  nearest  such  Carnivora  as  the  sea-otter,  the  structure  of 
the  flippers  and  their  hal)it3  suggesting  a  hi  a  perfect  adaptation  to  an 
aquatic  life  than  we  meet  with  in  the  seals  proper.  In  most  of  tlic 
species  the  coat  is  formed  of  stiff,  Ijristly  hairs  alone,  but  in  several, 
such  as  the  Alaska  fur-seals  (Callorhinm  ursina),  the  bristles  are  scarcer, 
and  there  is  a  thick,  soft  under- wool.  These  skins,  when  dried  and  the 
bristles  removed,  yield  the  valuable  seal-skin  furs,  but  the  skin  of  the 
seal  is  also  souglit  after  for  other  purposes,  and  the  blubber  of  all  the 
species  yields  a  valuable  oil.  Some  of  the  *  >ta:.iu  ,  .h  ;.  .*  ?■.>.  the  California 
fmnL-lion  {EKinetoiHUii  atcllcri),  reach  the  ii^i^j  .ii. '  ot  iiiicti^  feet.  The 
other  species  are  smaller. 
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The  Phoridoi  chiefly  differ  from  the  above  in  the  a})senee  of  external 
ears  and  tlie  shape  of  the  lli[)i)ers,  tliose  of  the  hinder  extremities  being 
especially  remarkable  on  account  of  their  notched  outline,  due  to  the 
shortness  of  the  middle  and  the  length  of  the  inner  and  outer  toes. 
The  harp  seal  of  the  St.  Lawrence  is  one  of  the  commonest  spec  -es 
(Phora  grcp.nlandica,  Fig.  10")),  but  there  are  some  siuguhir  forms  also  in 
this  family,  such  as  the  liooded  seal  of  the  North  Atlantic  (Cijstop/iora 
cr'istata),  and  the  gigantic  sea-elephant  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean, 
(C.  prohoscidea),  which  attains  a  length  of  twenty  feet,  and  is  distin- 
guished by  tlie  prolongation  of  the  nose  into  a  proboscis.  Some  species 
of  the  family  live  in  laud-locked  seas,  such  as  the  Caspian  and  the 
lakes  of  Newfoundland. 

The  Walrus  ( Trichechus  rosmarus)  is  placed  in  a  family  by  itself,  char- 
acterized by  the  enormous  up])er  canine  tusks,  by  the  shape  of  the 
trunk,  which  does  not  diminish  in  girth  towards  the  loins,  by  approach- 
ing the  Phocidic,  in  respect  to  the  absence  of  external  ears,  and  the 
Otarije,  in  the  ability  of  the  creatures  to  raise  the  body  on  the  lim])3, 
and  thus  leave  the  sea,  and  even  climb  steep  rocks  so  as  to  reach  a 
Hafe  place  above  h'gh  water,  where  they  may  bask  in  the  sun. 

It  is  observed  that  the  young  sea-lions  take  somewhat  unwill- 
ingly to  water,  and  swim  at  first  awkwardly  ;  this  is  one  indication, 
among  many  others,  that  the  Pinnij)edia  are  a  group  of  mammals 
whieli  have  gradually  acquired  aquatic  habits,  and  with  them  their 
moilitied  form.  The  same'is  thought  to  be  true  of  the  Sirenia,  for  fossil 
forms  have  been  found  allying  them  to  the  terrestrial  Ungulata.  Great 
uncertainty  is  felt  by  zoologists,  however,  as  to  the  alliances  of  the 
third  group  of  aquatic  mammalia — the  Cetacea  ;  many,  nevertheless, 
tliink  that  Uiese  carnivorous  aautiuc  forms  may  have  been  originally 
more  seal-like  in  form,  and  thdt  the  horizontal  caudal  fin  had  within  it 
the  hard  parts  of  the  hind  jr  extremities,  of  which  hardly  a  trace  is  now 
to  be  detected  ;  no  fossils  have  yet  been  found  to  confirm  this  idea, 
although  various  anatomical  considerations  render  it  probable. 

35.  In  turning  to  the  other  orders  of  Unguiculate  mammals, 
we  shall  find  some  forms  that  exhibit  more  primitive  features 
than  the  Carnivores,  others  that  are  specialised  for  an  aerial, 
arboreal  or  subterranean  life,  iis  much  as  the  Pinnipedia  ai-o  for 
a  life  in  water. 
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3G,  As  far  us  regards  the  dontition,  tlio  Insectivora  are 
c(!rtain]y  the  most  primitive  ;  tliey  are  also  all  })lantigrade 
forms,  and  have  •well-devoloped  clavicles.  The  teeth  are  not 
more  riiimerous  than  in  the  Carnivores,  but  the  canine 
tooth  does  not  assume  the  function  which  it  has  in  most 
manmials,  sometimes  an  incisor,  soinotimes  a  jiremolar,  project- 
ing further  from  the  jaw  than  it  does  itself.  Seven  molars  are 
by  no  means  always  present,  but  their  surfaces  are  always 
tuberculate,  in  accordance  with  the  insect-food. 

Between  groups  of  Rodentia  and  Insectivora,  which  corres- 
pond in  their  habits,  a  certain  su})erficial  resemblance  is  to  be 
detected,  a  convergence  of  character  which  we  attriV)ute  to  the 
influence  of  their  suiTOundings,  but  the  Rodents,  as  we  shall 
learn,  including  about  one-third  of  all  the  species  of  mammals, 
offer  a  greater  wealth  of  form  than  we  find  in  the  Insectivora. 
To  these  two  orders  belong  all  the  smaller  species  of  Mammalia, 
and,  indeed,  parallel  groups  of  both  orders  are  to  be  be  found, 
some  adapted  for  a  life  on  the  surface  of  the  ground,  some  for 
burrowing  underneath  it,  some  for  a  semi-aquatic,  and  some  for 
a  more  or  less  completely  arboreal  life. 

Only  two  out  of  the  six  families  are  represented  in  our  region,  the 
Shrews  {Soricidce),  and  the  Moles  ( Talpidm).  The  former  are  mouse-like 
Insectivora  with  an  elongated  muzzle,  and  a  short  velvety  coat.  In  botli 
the  common  forms,  the  eyes  are  small,  and  in  one  (Sorex  platyrhinm)  the 
ears  and  tail  are  long,  while,  in  the  other  {Blarlna  hrevivaada),  both  are 
short.  Both  of  these  are  terrestial  species,  but  an  a(iuatic  genus 
(Myogale),  in  wliich  the  toes  are  webbed  and  which  has  a  very  penetrating 
musky  odour,  is  found  in  South-east  Russia  and  the  Pyrenees.  In  all,  the 
hinder  feet  are  larger  than  the  fore,  but,  in  the  Talpidaj,  the  fore  feet  are 
converted  into  broad  shovel-like  structures,  with  short  toes  and  stout 
claws  for  digging  the  burrows  in  which  they  live  (Fig.  1  lOM);  the  limbs  are 
very  short,  the  body  elongated  and  cylindrical  in  outline,  the  head  very 
small,  without  either  evident  eyes  or  ears.  The  shape  of  the  Ixnly  is  ob- 
viously adapted  to  f  he^  underground  life,  and  the  snout  is  provided  with 
extremely  delicate  tactilo  sensibility.  This  is  best  seen  in  the  Star-nosed 
moles  {Condylura  criKi(i(<i\  where  the  fleshy  disc  at  the  end  is  divided 
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up  into  projecting  rays  ;  in  tlio  other  genera,  Scdfopx  and  ScapanuSf 
the  Common  ami  Hairy -tailed  Moles,  the  snout  is  simply  pointed. 

The  other  families  are  confined  to  the  OM  World  ;  their  typical  genera 
are  Er'nuwcus,  the  European  hedge-hog,  a  terrestrial  form  in  which  the 
hairs  are  converted  into  stout  spines  ;  it  protects  itself  by  rolling  itself 
into  a  ball,  and  thus  causing  tlie  spi»u;s  to  diverge  from  each  other.  In 
another  family,  to  which  the  Cenktea  of  Mad^ascar  belongs,  the  spines 
are  replaced  by  bristles,  wliich,  with  the  pointed  snout  and  strong  lowtsr 
canines,  give  the  creature  some  resemblance  to  a  uiiuiatiire  pig.  "i'lie 
Malayan  genus  Tnpajn  and  its  allies  arc  arboreal  insectivores  with  the 
soft  fur  and  habits  of  squirrels,  and,  in  the  same  region,  a  singidar  genus, 
Galeoplthecus,  is  to  be  met  with,  provided  with  a  patagium  like  our 
flying  squirrels.  It  is  the  representative  of  an  indepen<lent  family,  as 
is  also  the  African  MarronccUdes,  maiked  by  the  length  of  the  hind 
limbs,  like  the  Jerboa,  and  occurring,  like  it,  in  rocky  and  desert  regions. 

37.  The  chief  contrast  between  the  Insectivora  and  Bodentia 
is  in  the  nature  of  the  food,  and  the  difference  in  structure  and 
habit  brought  about  thereby.  Nowhere  is  the  difference  in 
structure  more  evident  than  in  the  dcnitition,  where  the  incisora 
are  reduced  in  number,  grow  from  persistent  pulj)S,  and 
acquire  a  chisel-shaped  edge,  from  liaving  the  enamel  only  on 
the  anterior  surface.  Generally  the  incisors  are  only  \,  but  in 
the  hares  and  rabbits  (Lepus),  there  is  a  small  tooth  behind  each 
of  the  curved  upper  incisors ;  tlie  canines  are  always  absent,  and 
the  molars  never  tuberculate,  but  provided  with  transverse  folds 
of  enamel.  As  in  the  Herbivora,  the  stomach  is  constricted  into 
cardiac  and  [)yloric  chambers,  and  each  of  these  may  have  re- 
cesses ;  further,  the  alimentary  canal  is  long  in  proportion  to  the 
body. 

Nearly  half  of  our  N.  American  Mammalia  are  Rodents  belonging  to 
seven  families,  the  Leporidui,  IlystrkkUbi',  Mar'nlm,  JJipotHdui,  Hmmy- 
idtf,  Cadorida',  Sclnrklce.  The  first  of  these  includes  the  liares  and  rab- 
bits, and  is  sufficiently  characterized  by  iU  dentition.  The  type  of  the 
second  in  the  Old  World  Porcupine  {fh/sfrij-),  represented  in  N.  America 
by  the  common  p^)reui)ine  {Erethlzon).  Both  of  these  forms  have  sinnes, 
which  are  more  efficient  weapons  of  defence  tlian  th<(se  of  the  hedgehog, 
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on  account  of  the  case  with  which  they  can  be  detached,  from  tho  skin. 
To  the  Murhbti  belong  the  rats  and  mice  {Man),  as  well  as  tlie  field-mice 
{ArnU'oln)  anvl  the  aciuatic  nuisk-rat  (Filwr).  An  interesting  northern 
genus  is  the  lemming  (Mi/odes),  which  often  migrates  in  vast  numl)ers 
from  one  part  to  another  in  Northern  Europe  and  Asia.  The  Dlpodidoi 
include  tlie  Egyptian  Jerboa  {Dlpun),  marked  by  the  length  of  the  hind 
legs  ;  the  same  peculiarity  is  present  but  less  developed  in  the  American 
jumping  mouse  {Znpus).  I#  the  Western  prairies,  two  genera  of  pouched 
gophers  are  met  with,  which  constitute  the  family  Oeorni/idiv.  They  have 
cheek-pouches  which  open  on  the  cheeks  outside  the  mouth,  and  are  lined 
with  hair.  As  the  gophers  are  burrowing  forms,  the  fore  feet  aire  large 
and  armed  with  strong  curved  claws.  The  most  truly  aquatic  of  the 
Rodents  is  undoubtedly  the  beaver  {Castor  Jiher),  the  largest  of  our 
species.  As  in  the  musk-rat,  the  hind  toes  are  elongated  and  web- 
bed, and  the  flat,  scaly  tail  is  very  characteristic.  The  last  family 
— ii) .'  Sciurhhn — includes  several  genera,  chiefly  arboreal  forms  with  soft 
fur,  and  more  numerous  molars  than  the  preceding,  except  the  hares. 
Among  those  which  are  distinctly  terrestrial  in  their  habits,  may  be 
mentioned  the  gophers  and  prairie-dogs,  while  the  chipmunk  and  the 
woodchuck  are  intermediate,  in  this  respect,  between  these  and  the  true 
arboreal  squirrels  and  flying  squirrels.  The  completely  terrestrial  forms 
have  cheek- pouches  which  open  into  the  buccal  cavity  ;  these  are  best 
developed  in  the  gopher  (Spermoplulus)  an ^  the  chipmunk  ^Tamias^, 
while  they  are  rudimentary  in  the  prairie-dog  ( Cynomys )y  and  absent  in 
the  woodchuck  (Arctomys)  and  the  squirrel  {Sciuriis  and  Sciuropterus). 
The  last-mentioned  genus  includes  the  nocturnal  flying  squirrels,  which 
have  a  patagium  stretching  from  the  fore  to  the  hind  limbs  and  permit- 
ting a  slanting  leap,  such  as  we  have  already  observed  to  be  possible  in 
several  mammalian  orders. 

As  representatives  of  tropical  families,  may  be  mentioned  the  Chin- 
chilla of  Chili  and  Peru,  valued  for  its  grayish  fur,  the  Guinea-pig 
{Carta  cohaya,  now  only  known  in  the  domesticated  condition),  the  Capy- 
ha.ra.(/fydrochairns,  tho  largest  Rodent),  the  Paca  {Cmlooenya)  and  Agouti 
{Dasy/yrorta)  of  Northern  South  America,  which  four  genera  have  almost 
boof -like  nails,  and,  like  most  of  the  Rodents,  are  gregarious  in  their 
lxal>ts. 

38.  On  the  approach  of  vxJd  weather  many  animals  of  diflfer- 
ent,  classes  pass  through  a  resting  phase,  which,  in  the  warm- 
ulood<'<l  animals,  ift  usually  Bjvken.   of  as  hybernation.     This 
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phenomenon  occura  in  several  orders  of  Munnnalia,  but  nowhere 
is  it  more  easily  studied  than  in  the  Rodents.  During  this 
period  the  various  functional  activities  are  arrested  as  much 
as  possible  ;  there  is  no  food  taken  and  little  tissue  consumed, 
so  that,  as  respiration  is  also  very  inactive,  the  Itody  teun)orature 
is  assimilated  to  that  of  the  surrounding  medium,  and  thus  the 
warm-blooded  animals  become  temporarily  cold-blooded. 

39.  After  the  Rodents,  the  greatest  number  of  mammalian 
species  belong  to  the  bats — Chiroptera — our  next  order.  Hero  we 
have  a  very  different  modification  for  aeiial  life  than  we  liave 
hitherto  met  with;  instead  of  a  patagium  like  that  of  the  flying 
squirrels,  Galeopithecus  and  the  Phalangers,  certain  of  the 
fingers  and  the  fore-arm  are  much  elongated  and  serve  to  spread  a 
very  delicate  hairless  web,  which  extends  backward  to  the  thighs 
and  frequently  also  surrounds  the  tail  (Fig.  117).     The  thumb 


Fig.  117.— Outline  and  skeleton  of  Phyllostoma  (after  D' Alton), 
oa,  humerus ;  va,  radius 'and  ulna ;  w,  carpus  ;  I,  pollex  ;  II— V,  second  to  fifth  fin- 
gers ;  m  and  f  >  ^  '\  elongated  metacarpals  oud  phalanges ;  zf,  femur. 

alone  does  not  take  any  part  in  the  support  of  the  web,  this  being 
chiefly  effected  by  the  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  fingers.  Except 
in  the  fruit  bats,  it  is  the  only  digit  which  bears  a  claw ;  in  these, 
however,  the  index  also  is  clawed,  although,  like  the  other  tiugera, 
it  is  entirely  enveloped  in  the  web.  The  web  is  very  sensitive 
13 
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and  as  tho  btits  aro  nocturnal  creatures,  tlio  ikervo-terniinations 
in  it  constitute  one  of  the  chief  chaiuwjla  through  wliich  senna- 
tions  reach  the  brain.  In  further  accordance  with  their  noc- 
turnal liabits,  the  bats  have  small  eyes,  and  large  ears ;  they 
hybernate  in  cold  climates,  where  they  are  often  to  be  found  in 
large  numbers,  hanging  in  some  cave  or  building,  by  the  claws 
of  the  hind  feet,  wra[)ped  up  in  the  patagium.  The  bats  are 
characteristically  insectivorous  forms,  very  few  are  fruit-eating, 
but  the  dentition  of  the  two  groups  indicates  a  sharp  contrast 
between  them.  As  the  patagium  does  not  merely  servo  to  break 
tho  force  of  a  fall  or  to  permit  of  an  oblique  leap,  but  is  a  true 
organ  of  flight,  the  pectoral  muscles  require  to  be  specially 
developed  to  permit  of  such  use  of  the  anterior  extremity,  and 
consequently  the  sternum  is  provided  with  a  crest,  and  the 
clavicles  are  stronger  than  t  iy  are  elsewhere  among  mammals. 
It  is  not  surprising  that  the  bats  should  be  the  most  widely 
distributed  of  Mammalia. 

The  fniit-bata  are  abundant  in  eastern  tropical  countries,  and  attain 
the  largest  sizr  of  any  members  of  the  order.  Pteropus,  the  fox-bat,  so 
called  on  account  of  the  pointed  snout,  niay  be  mentioned  as  a  type  of 
this  section,  the  fruit-eating  habits  of  which  are  indicated  by  the  blunt 
tubercles  of  the  molars.  In  the  insectivorous  bats,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tubercles  of  the  molars  are  sharp  or  coalesce  into  a  W-shaped 
cutting  edge.  The  snout  is  short,  and  the  external  ears  are  of  large 
size.  Two  groups  are  recognized — those  in  which  the  external  nose  is 
provided  with  a  membranous  expansion  round  the  nostrils,  and  those  in 
which  there  is  no  such  membranous  expansion.  To  the  former  belong 
the  vampire-bats  of  S.  America  {Desmodus),  which  attack  and  suck  the 
blood  of  horses  and  mules.  With  that  exception,  they  are  mostly  insect- 
eating  forms,  but  the  genus  Vampyrus  of  Guiana  lives  chiefly  on 
fruit.  The  ordinary  bats  (  Vesperti/ionidcB),  with  the  nose  destitute  of 
the  membrane,  are  represented  by  two  genera  in  cur  region,  as  examples 
of  which  may  be  mentioned  the  little  brown  bat  (  Venpertilio  mbulaim) 
and  the  red  bat  (Atalaplia  noveboracensis). 

40.  As  the  Australian  continent  is  peopled  by  a  remarkably- 
primitive  mammalian  fauna,  so  also  the  Island  of  Madagascar 
possesses  chfuacteristic  manmials  which  are  found  nowhere  eilse, 
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and  wliicli  occn[)y,  in  sonic  rcspocts,  a  comparativ^ily  low  placo 
among  tlio  nnguiculato  Euiliuria.  With  fow  oxcoptions  tho 
nianimalH  of  Madagascar  Ixilong  to  the  order  Prosimii,  and  the 
members  of  this  order  are  also,  with  few  exccsptions,  contined  to 
Madagascar  and  tln)  neighbouring  parts  of  tho  Continent  of 
Afri-a.  As  well  the  fact,  however,  that  there  are  certain  out- 
lying members  of  the  order  in  the  Malay  Archipelago  and 
India,  and  that  fossil  r  'mains  have  been  found  in  various  parts 
of  the  world  indicate  that  thei''  geogi'aphical  distribution  was 
not  always  so  restricted.  They  are  comidetely  arboreal  forms, 
the  inner  digits  of  both  fore  and  hind  i'  't  being  opposable,  and 
thus  forming  tliumbs.  On  this  ;i  ount,  they  were  long  asso- 
ciated with  the  monkeys  under  the  ordinal  name  Quadrumana, 
but  it  is  more  convenient  to  consider  them  apart  from  tli(»  mon- 
keys, although  they  are  undoubtedly  allied  in  some  respects  to 
them.  Their  dentition  is  peculiar,  the  incisors  being  |,  or  re- 
duced in  number,  the  canines  absent  in  a  rodent-like  genus 
(Chiromys)f  and  the  mol.u-s  tuberculate  like  those  of  the  Insec- 
tivora,  but  they  ilo  not  confine  themselv(;s  to  insect  food,  living 
also  upon  smaller  Vertebrates,  fruit,  etc.  Tlie  second  digit  of  the 
hind  limb  is  always  clawed,  while  the  other  digits  bear  nails, 
such  as  those  of  the  monkeys.  Most  of  them  are  nocturnal 
creatures  which  have  a  soft  warm  coat,  and  often  a  bushy  tail. 

Two  families  are  formed  for  the  reception  of  the  aberrant  genera  Tar- 
sius  and  Chiromys.  The  former  is  fonnd  living  soeially  in  the  woods  of 
Borneo,  and  has  received  its  name  from  the  great  length  of  tho  tarsus.  It 
is  also  singtllar  on  account  of  the  enormous  size  of  the  eyes.  The  CJiirom>/.s 
is  the  Aye- Aye  of  Madagascar,  a  form  which  picks  out  larvaj  from 
the  trees  on  which  it  lives,  by  means  of  an  extra<jrdinarily  thin  finger 
(the  third),  which  it  inserts  into  their  1)urrows.  Its  rodent-like  incis- 
ors suggest  that  its  food  is  not  confined  to  larvae. 

The  third  family  Lemur'uhe  includes  all  the  other  genera,  so.ne  of  which 
are  very  bizarre  creatures.  'J  he  Loris  {Stenops,  &c.)  somewliat  resemble 
the  Spectres  (Tarsius)  in  their  distribution  and  habits.  The  Galagos  arc 
carnivorous  creatures  which  vary  from  the  size  of  a  rabbit  to  tliat  of  a 
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mouse,  wliilo  the  Lemurs  proper  are  of  large  size,  attaining  in  the  case  of 
the  tailless  Indri  (LichanoluH)  nearly  three  feet  in  length.  The  other 
Lemurs  are  smaller  in  size  and  provided  with  a  long  tail  which  is  coiled 
about  them  for  warmth,  while  they  rest  during  the  day.  In  Propi- 
thectiH  the  snout  is  short  as  in  the  Indri,  the  result  being  a  monkey-Ifke 
face,  while  in  the  ring-tailed  lemur  (L.  catta)  and  itu  allies,  the  snout  is 
prolonged. 

41.  However  monkey-like  certain  of  the  lemurs  are,  they 
form  a  decidedly  more  primitive  group  than  that  of  the 
monkeys  proper.  Tliis  is  especially  noticeable  in  the  structure 
of  the  brain,  the  cerebellum  being  left  uncovered  by  the  cere- 
brum in  the  former  group,  while,  in  the  latter,  the  hinder  lobe 
of  the  cerebnmi  is  so  developed  as  to  overlap  the  cerebellum 
entirely.  In  this  respect,  as  well  as  many  ether  anatomical  fea- 
tures, the  monkeys  agi*ee  in  structure  with  Man,  and,  accord- 
ingly, they  are  genemlly  placed  together  in  the  order  Primates, 
in  spite  of  the  exceptional  place  which  Man  otherwise  occupies 
in  nature.  In  all  Primates  the  incisors  aro  f ,  the  inner  digits 
(thumb  and  great  toe)  are  opposable  (except  in  man,  where  this 
is  only  true  of  the  thumb),  and  all  the  Angel's  are  nailed,  not 
clawed.  The  orbits,  which  have  complete  bony  walls,  ai'e  di- 
rected forwards,  and  the  face,  in  comparison  with  the  Lemuroids, 
is  hairless. 

Apart  from  Man,  three  families 
of  Primates  are  recognized,  two  of 
which  are  New  World  groups. 
Most  of  the  S.  American  i^ionkeys 
belong  to  the  Platyrrhlnl,  so  called 
on  account  of  the  width  of  the 
septum  of  the  nostrils,  which 
causes  these  apertures  to  look 
outwards.  The  tail  is  usually 
prehensile,  assisting  in  their  ar- 
boreal hfe  in  the    demie  forests 

FiK.liS-TheUakari.    /?mc/.j/«rt«cait««.^l»ic*»  *l»ey  inhabit;  they  differ 
A8anexani))leof  thit  Plutyrrhini.  from  both  the  other  families  ic 
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having  an  extra  molar  tooth,  and  a  rounded  skull.  Examples  of 
this  group  are  the  howling  and  spider  monkeys  (MycHes  and  A  teles), 
the  bonnet-monkeys  (Cehus),  and  certain  smaller  squ.reMiko  forms, 
with  soft,  abundant  fur,  and  nocturnal  habits,  which  depend  upoa 
their  feet  alone  for  climbing  {NyctipithecuSf  Chryaothrix).  The  re- 
maining South  and  Central  American  forms  aro  called  Arctopithecl; 
they  have  one  true  molar  less  than  the  Platyrrhines,  tuberculate 
grinders,  and  fingers  with  claws  instead  of  nails.  Only  one  genus  is 
recognized  (Ilapah),  including  several  species  of  marmosets,  the  smallest 
of  the  Primates. 

The  Old  World  monkeys  (Catarblnl)  have  a  thin  nasal  septum,  the 
nostrils  directed  downwards  and  forwards,  the  sa^^e  dental  formula  as 
Man,  (i^,  c},  pm§,  vci\)  and  the  tail,  if  present,  never  prehensile.  There 
are  two  groups  of  them,  those  that  approach  Man  (Aivtkropomorpha)  in 
the  absence  of  the  tail  and  of  cheek-pouches,  as  well  as  in  the  less 
"prominence  of  the  face,  and  the  greater  length  of  the  anterior  limbs,  and 
those  that  approach  the  Camivora  (Cynomorpha)  in  the  strength  of  the 
facial  region,  and  the  development  of  tusk-like  canines,  while  they  differ 
from  the  other  group  in  having  shorter  anterior  limbs,  and,  very  often, 
cheek-pouclies.  To  the  Anthropomoi'pha  belong  the  chimpanzee 
and  the  gorilla  of  Western  Africa  ( Troglwlytes),  the  orang-utan  {Simia 
aaiyrus)  of  Borneo  and  Sumatra,  and  the  gibbons  (Hylohates)  of  the 
same  islands  and  the  continent  of  India.  To  the  Cynomorpha  belong 
forms  generally  of  smaller  size,  such  as  the  sacrod  moukcv  of  the 
Hindoos  {SeinnopUhtcus),  the  African  Colobua,  the  squirr:'  .i^e  Ccrco- 
pitheci  of  Africa,  the  macaques.  {Macacus—chieQy  Asiatic,  with  the  ex* 
ception  of  the  taillee<i  macaque,  M.  ecaudatus,  of  North  Africa,  which  is 
preserved  in  Gibraltar),  and  the  baboons,  which  are  the  most  do|;-like 
in  face  of  the  Cynomorpha,  and  include,  among  the  African  species,  some 
very  large  forms. 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

The  Arthkopoda. 

1.  It  was  stated  in  Cliaptei*  I.,  that  the  term  Invertebrata  in- 
cludes several  distinct  sub-kingdoms,  lesembling  each  other 
in  that  they  do  not  possess  the  arrangement  of  the  nervous 
system  and  skeleton  typical  for  the  Vertebrates.  It  must  not 
be  undei'stood  that  all  are  equally  unlike  Vertebrates,  some 
worms  for  example,  seem  to  foreshadow  in  their  structure  the 
vertebrate  organization,  but  the  most  highly  organized  Inverte- 
brates— the  Axthropoda — diverge  '  ry  widely  from  the  type  of 
structure  which  we  have  studied  heretofore,  although  their 
organs  are  built  up  of  histological  elements,  similar,  in  many 
respects,  to  those  of  the  Vertebrates.  The  nature  and  extent  of 
the  divergence  referred  to  may  be  studied  in  the  crayfish,  an 
Arthropod  which  forms  a  suitable  introduction  to  the  sub-  - 
kingdom  to  which  it  belongs,  both  on  account  of  its  size  and  on 
account  of  its  position  in  the  group. 

2.  The  Arthropoda  are  bilaterally  segmented  animals  like  the 
Vertebrates,  but.  unlike  them,  their  segmentation  is  visible  on 
the  surface  of  the  body,  especially  on  aecount  of  the  fact  (from 
which  the  group  derives  its  name)  that  each  segment  may  carry 
one  pair  of  jointed  appendages.  Throughout  the  sub-kingdom 
the  rule  holds  good  which  ^.  btAins  also  in  the  Vertebrates,  that, 
in  the  more  primitive  families,  the  segments  are  not  only  more 
numerous  but  less  constant  In  number,  and  show  less  tendency 
to  be  grouped  into  dissimilar  regions.  The  nervous  system  par- 
takes in  the  segmentation  of  the  body,  but  is  situated  on  «the 
ventral  aspect,  while  the  centre  of  the  blood-vascular  system  is  | 
dorsal,  so  that  there  in  a  complete  reversal  of  the  neural  and 
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heemal  asiiects,  as  compared  with  the  Vertebrates  (Fig.  119)  ; 
nevertheless,  it  is  the  neural  aspect  which  is  first  developed  in 
both  sub-kingdoms.  No  endoskeleton  affords  attachment  to  the 
muscles  of  the  body  or  protects  the  delicate  organs,  but  this  is 
functionally  replaced  by  an  exoskeleton  of  cbitin,  a  hard  sub- 
stance of  peculiar  chemical  composition,  secreted  by  the  skir, 
and  sometimes  rendered  harder  by  the  admixture  of  calcareous 
salts. 


Fig.  119.— Diagram  of  transe^ions  throuRh  the  abdominal  regions  of  a  catfish  aod 
a  crayfish,  to  ehor*  the  relative  pi     ion  of  nervous  system,  N,  and  intestine,  L 

D,  donal;  V,  ventral  surface;  B,  endoekeleton ;  B,  aorta;  K,  kidney. 

3.  The  last  peculiarity  is  especially  met  with  in  the  Orofltacea. 
one  of  the  four  Arthropod  classes,  and  that  to  which  the  crayfish 
belongs.  The  other  classes  (Insecta,  Araclmida,  Mjrriapoda) 
embrace  chiefly  air-breathing  Arthropods,  whilst  almost  all 
Crustacea  are  aquatic,  so  that  there  is,  on  the  whole,  a  marked 
difference  between  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  Crustacea  and 
those  of  the  other  classes. 

Several  fipecies  of  crayfish  or  crawfish  (old  English  crevish, 
Pr.  Ajrevisse,  Ger.  Krebs)  occur  in  Ontario ;  one  of  the  oom- 
monest  near  Toronto  is  Cambairua  robustua^  Girard^  (Fig.  120), 
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fig.  120.— Cambanu  robustua.  (QiranDi 
hut  all  are  included  in  the  genus  Oambarus,  while  those  on  the 
Pacific  slo[)e  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  as  well  as  the  European 
crayfishes,  belong  to  an  allied  genus,  Astacvs.  This  genus  gives 
its  name  to  the  family  Astacidse,  which  includes  the  lobster 
{Ilomarus  americanus)^  the  marine  representative  of  the  crayfish. 
Any  species  will  serve  for  making  out  the  arthropocious  charac- 
•  ters  already  mentioned,  as  well  as  those  peculiar  to  the  Crustacea 
which  follow. 

4.  Twenty  segments,  of  which  only  the  last  (telson)  is  desti- 
tute of  a  pair  of  appendages,  are  invariably  present  in  the  group 
of  Crustacea,  to  which  the  crayfish  belongs,  and  these  ar9 
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grouped  in  thi-eo  regions,  of  which  the  head  contains  five,  the 
thorax  eight  and  the  ahdomen  seven.  On  account  of  the  ex- 
tent to  wliich  a  segment  from  one  region  diffe:-s  from  that  from 
another,  the  segmentation  is  styled  heteronomous.  but  the  same 
fundamental  plan  of  structure  may  be  observed  in  all.  TIio 
abdominal  segments  are  iadopendent,  but  the  segments  of  tho 
head  and  thomx  are  coalesced  with  each  other  into  a  cephalo- 
thora:^,.  the  fusion  being  more  complete  on  the  dorsal  surface. 
Behind  a  line  which  marks  off  the  cephalothorax  into  anterior 
and  posterior  regions,  each  side  of  the  thorax  is  provided  with 
a  flap  of  skin  which  acta  as  a  gill-cover,  forming  a  cavity  in 
which  the  gills,  attached  to  the  bases  of  the  thoracic  legs,  are 
sheltered. 

6.  It  will  be  convenient  to  study  one  of  the  hinder  pairs  of 
abdominal  appendages  first ;  they  are  biramous,  consisting  of 
a  basal  part,  with  two  branches,  internal  (endopodite)  and  ex- 
ternal {exopodite).  Those  of  the  sixth  pair  are  modified  with 
the  telson  into  the  caudal  fin ;  while  the  first  and  second  pairs 
are  different  in  the  two  sexes. 

Of  the  eight  pairs  of  thoracic  legs,  the  three  foremost  are 
turned  forward  as  the  foot-jaws  (nutocillipedea)  to  assist  in 
securing  food,  while  the  five  hindmost  are  the  walking  legs. 
Comparing  these  with  the  abdominal  appendages,  wo  find  that 
although  the  endopodite  is  large  in  all,  the  exopodite  is  only 
present  in  the  foot-jaws,  while,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eighth  pair,  all  the  thoracic  appendages  have  in  addition  a 
membranous  flap — the  epipodite — concealed  within  the  gill- 
chamber,  and  carrying,  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  gill- 
filaments.  There  are  thus  six  gills  of  this  natura  on  each  side ; 
the  other  gills  are  attached  to  the  soft  membrane  which  con- 
nects the  legs  to  the  thorax,  and  there  are  eleven  of  thene  on 
each  side,  the  thii*d  to  the  seventh  appendages  each  carrying 
two^  while  the  second  has  only  one.     The  fourth  pair  of  tho» 
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'•jicio  legs — the  great  claws — are  adapted  for  prehension ;  they, 
like  the  fifth  and  sixtli,  are  chelate,  i.e.f  the  i>enultimate  joint 
iS  prolonged  so  as  to  be  opiiosed  to  the  terminal  joint. 

Of  the  five  pairs  of  head-appendages,  the  two  anterior 
(antenniUcB  and  antennce)  are  sensory,  while  the  three  poste- 
rior (the  Diandibles  and  the  maxiUoi)  ai-e  related  to  the  mouth- 
ai)erture  as  jaws.  The  second  pair  of  maxillse  most  closely  re- 
semble the  foot-jaws,  but  the  exopodite  and  epipodite  of  each 
are  united  into  a  spoon-shaped  flap,  which  lies  in  the  anterior 
narrow  ai)erture  of  the  gill-cavity,  and,  by  its  movements,  cre- 
ates a  current  of  water,  which  flows  outward  through  that  aper- 
ture. In  both  paira  of  maxillse  as  well  as  in  the  mandibles,  the 
endopodites  aro  feeler-like  (palpa)^  while  it  is  the  basal  segments 
which  are  flattened  and  approximr  .ad  to  the  mouth-aperture, 
tiiose  of  the  mandibles  alone  being  hardened  for  cutting.  Neither 
exopodites  nor  epipodites  are  present  in  the  mandibles  or  first 
pair  of  maxillse.  On  the  other  hand,  both  of  the  foremost  ap- 
pendages are  biramuus,  the  exo[)odites  of  the  antennse  being, 
however,  mere  scales,  while  those  of  the  antetmulse  are  similar 
to  the  endopodites.  On  the  basal  joints  of  the  antennte  and 
antennulse,  respectively,  are  to  be  seen  the  apertures  of  the 
green  glands  or  kidneys  and  of  the  eara  to  be  afterwards  de- 
scribed. 

6.  Having  inspected  the  outward  form  of  the  body,  we  must 
now  glance  at  the  various  systems  of  organs.  •  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  the  chitinous  cuticle  remains  soft  where  movements 
are  necessary,  and  that  it  is  most  densely  calcified  where  it 
meets  with  the  greatest  strain,  as  e.g.,  in  the  chel'Q  and 
mandibles. 

7.  The  muscles  are  formed  of  very  plainly  striped  tissue; 
indeed  the  histology  of  this  tissue  can  be  more  easily  studied 
here  than  in  the  catfish  (I,  8).  The  muscular  bundles  are  at- 
tached to  ingrowths  cf  the  exoskeleton,  which  can  be  seen  very 
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well  in  the  chelae  and  elsowhere.      Similar  ingrowths  jirotect 
the  ventral  nervouB  system. 

8.  We  distinguish  in  the  nervous  system, 
the  brain  and  ventral  nerve-cord,  the  latter 
composed  of  a  chain  of  paired  ganglia,  con- 
nected by  longitudinal  commissures.  Of  such 
ganglia  the  last  eleven  segments  in  front  of 

d  p"^  ]  I  the  tclson  have  each  one  pair,  but  'ihe  ganglia 
of  the  five  segments  in  front  of  these  have 
coalesced  into  an  infracesophageal  ganglionic 
mass.  Til  is  is  united  to  the  brain,  or  supra- 
oesophageal  ganglia,  by  commissures  which 
lie  at  either  side  of  tho  oesophagus.  The 
brain  supplies  nei-ves  to  the  eyes  and  an- 
tenna). All  of  the  nerves  in  tho  crayfish,  as 
well  as  other  Invertebrates,  are  of  the  non- 
meduUated  type. 

9.  An  examination  of  tho  sense-organs 
showB  that  they  differ  both  in  position  and 
structure  from  those  of  Vertebrates,  The 
eyes  are  elevated  in  this  order  of  Crustacea 
{^Podophtlialmata)  on  movable  stalks,  and 
they  are  of  the  compound  type  so  character- 
istic of  most  Arthropods  (Fig.  121). 

The  stalk  is  partly  occupied  by  muscles,  but 

oSL«diu.?irJ5.eeye  ^^'^^^  ^'^  ganglionic  expansions  of  the  optic  nerve, 
of  the  Crayfish  ;  c.  cuti-  from  the  outermost  of  which  tho  nerve- fibres  pass 
deriylng*  hy*podermai  off  through  a  basement  membrane  to  end  in  tho 

cells  oh  :  p,  pijrrnent  cells  modified  epidermal  cells  which  constitute  the  eyes, 
surrounding    the  retino-  /  j   .     xi.  xl  a 

phoral  cells  and  cc,  the  These  cells  are  disposed  m  three  zones,  the  outer- 

r"S!rhSffioiie7*bm;mo8t  of  which  secrete  the  cuticular  facet,  of  the 

basement  membrane ;  n,  ©yg  .  each  facet  corresponds  to  an  element  (om- 

matidium)  of  the  compound  eye,  and  is  formed  by 

two  cells  of  the  outermost  zone;  underneath  these  are  th3  fourretino- 
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pboral  cells,  (surrounded  by  four  pigment  cells),  which  secrete  the  crys- 
talline cone,  and  this  is  prolonged  inwards  into  a  tube  (formed  by  seven 
cells  of  the  innermost  zone— the  retl&ulss),  of  which  it  forms  a  spindle- 
shaped  core — the  rhabdome.  The  nerve  fibre  to  each  ommatidium  oc- 
cupies the  axis  of  the  rhabdome  and  of  the  crystalline  cone  ;  the  cones, 
therefore,  constitute  the  sensitive  elements  of  the  eye,  like  the  rods 
and  cones  of  the  Vertebrates.  / 

Auditory  sacs  are  present  in  the  basal  joints  of  the  anten- 
nulee.  Tliey  contain  foreign  particles,  which  play  the  part  of 
otoliths  (I,  46),  and  the  sensitive  elements  are  stiff  haira  in 
which  nerve-fibres  terminate.  Both  pairs  of  feelers  obviously 
act  as  tactile  organs,  'but  peculiar  sctte  on  the  outer  branchcH 
of  the  antennulse  k.«re  been  interpreted  as  olfactory  in  function. 

When  the  various  jaws  have  been  removed,  the  mouth  is 
exposed,  bounded  in  front  and  behind  by  unpaired  chitinous 
outgrowths,  the  labram  and  metastoma.  The  chitinous  cuticle 
is  continucid  into  the  spacious  stomach,  where  it  forms  numerous 
calcified  teeth,  of  use  in  comminuting  the  food.  Digestive 
juices  are  furnished  by  the  so-called  liver,  a  bulky  tubular 
gland  which  lies  above  and  behind  the  stomach,  and  which 
opens  into  the  mid-gut,  the  only  part  of  the  intestine  destitute  of 
chitin.  Behind  this  is  the  straight  rectum,  the  lining  of  which 
becomes  continuous  with  the  cuticle  at  the  anus. 

10.  In  comparison  with  the  Vertebrates,  the  Arthropods  have 
a  less  complete  blood-vascular  system,  for,  daring  part  of  the 
cii'culation,  the  blood  flows  in  interspaces  instead  of  closed 
capillary  vessels.  These  are,  however,  partly  represented  in  the 
crayfish,  and  the  heart,  as  well  as  the  arteries  and  veins,  is 
well  developed  (Fig.  122).  The  blood  is  driven  out  to  the 
whole  system  througa  the  arteries,  and  is  returned  by  venous 
sinuses  through  the  gills  to  the  pericardial  sac 

11.  The  female  crayfish  may  be  found  in  spring  with  ^gs 
attached  to  the  abdominal  appendages,  to  which  the  young  ad- 
here until  they  have  attained  the  form  of  the  adult.     In.  the 
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Fl$;.  122.— Diaifroni  of  ciroulation  of  Crayfish— a,  heart  in  iwriuardiiim ;  b,  e,  d,  an- 
terior, posterior,  and  ventral  arteries. 

lobster,  as  well  aa  most  other  Crustacea,  the  young  are  freed 
from  the  egg  when  ^hey  have  attained  three  pairs  of  legs 
(Nauplius-phase)  ;  they  only  arrive  at  the  adult  form  after  a 
series  of  moults,  and  there  is  generally  a  complicated  meta- 
morphosis. 

12.  If  we  except  a  species  of  prawn  {Palcemoneles)  and  another  of 
Opossum-shrimp  {MysiH)  found  in  the  Upper  Lakes,  the  Podophthalmata 
are  exclusively  marine  forms,  including  on  the  one  hand  the  various 
kinds  of  shrimps  and  prawns,  which  resemble  the  crayfish  in  the  long 
tail  (Macrura),  and  on  the  other,  the  crabs  {Brachyura),  where  the  short 
tail  is  tucked  up  under  the  cephalothorax.  An  intermediate  group  is 
formod  by  the  hermit-crabs  (Pagur'uhi'),  in  which  the  cuticle  of  the 
tail-segments  nvjver  becomes  calcified,  and  the  creatures  resort  t«  empty 
univalve  shells  for  protection.  An  allied  P^ast  Indian  genus,  the  cocoa- 
nut  crab  {Birffua  latro),  lives  in  holes  in  the  earth,  and,  instead  of 
depending  on  its  gills  for  respiration,  uses  the  wall  of  the  gill-cavity  as 
a  lung.  This  is  an  instance  of  what  is  termed  "change  of  function," 
a  principle  which  must  be  borne  in  mind,  in  comparing  the  structure  of 
animals  which  are  nearly  allied  in  form,  but  different  in  habits. 

13.  Two  other  orders  of  Crustacea,  which  resemble  the  cray- 
fish in  the  number  of  the  segments  and  the  appendages,  have 
fresh-wator  representatives  which  are  very  common,  although 
the  majority  of  both  are  marine.  These  are  the  Isopoda  and 
the  Amphipoda ;  but  in  both,  only  one  of  the  eight  pairs  of 
thoracic  appendages  is  turned  forwards  toward  the  mouth. 
The  Isopods  have  the  body  depressed,  while  in  the  Amphipodb 
it  is  compressed.  A  familiar  example  of  the  former  is  the 
water-slater,  Aselltia  communis.  (Fig.  123).    It  will  be  observed 
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tliat  the  four  hiudmoHt  abdoiuinal  ftcgnientR 
arc  coaleHced  above  into  a  sliiekl,  from  beneath 
which  the  last  pair  of  logs  pi*oject.  The  three 
pairH  of  legs  in  front  of  those  servo  for  respira- 
tion, and  the  eggs  are  carried  in  the  female  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  tiioracic  segments.  Terrestrial 
lHO])ods,  like  the  common  Woo<Mou8e  (O^iiscus) 
and  its  allies,  exhibit  an  interesting  adaptation  for 
breathing  air ;  one  of  the  pairs  of  abdominal  legs 
being  traversed  by  tubes  which  have  the  same 
function  as  the  tracheu3  of  insects. 

Among  the  marine  Isojjods  soverol  are  temporary  par- 
ouinmunUxi      ^^^^^  adhering  to  tlie  surface  of  fish  ;  others  are  perman- 
ent parasites,  which  live  in  the  gill-  or  body-cavity  of 
other  Crustacea,  and  which  con8c({ucntly  loose  much  of  their  resem- 
blance to  the  free  Isopods. 

Of  tiio  fresh- water  Amjdiipods  BjKicies  of  a  genus  Gammarus 

(Fig.  124),  are  everywhere  to  be 
met  with.  The  gills  are  on  the 
thoracic  legs,  the  abdominal  legs 
being  partly  for  swimming,  and 
partly  for  leaping.  Species  of  an 
allied  genus,  Pontiporeiay  occur  in 
Rg.  i24.-Oa»«»«an«8p.  x  8.  ^^^  ^^reat  Lakes;  they  are  inter- 
esting, like  My  sis,  because  the  other  species  are  chiefly  marine. 
14.  The  lower  orders  (sepai^ated  in  a  sub-class  Entomostraca, 
from  the  foregoing  Malacostraca,)  exhibit  by  no  means  the  same 
constancy  in  the  number  of  segments  which  we  meet  with  in 
the*  higher,  nearly  allied  forms  often  presenting  considerable 
differences  in  this  respect.  All  of  the  orders  except  one — the 
Oirripedia — have  fresh- water  representatives,  which  are  for  the 
most  part  inconspicuous,  often  microscopic,  creatures. 

The  most  primitive  forms,  as  well  as  the  largest  we  have  to 
mention,  belong  to  the  Phyllopoda,  a  group  in  which  all  the 
BQgments  behind   the  head  bear  flat  leaf-like  swimming-Iega 
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A   couiinoii  form  in  spring  ]kx)Is  is   liranchipua    vemnlis 

(Fig.  125),  with  eleven  pairb  of  Huch 
legs  ;  an  allied  genus,  Artemin,  is 
very  common  in  salt  lakes.     Other 

Fig.  m.-nranrhn>us  vernalin,      g®"*^'"*^  "«•«  l>»-otected  by  a  shell,  wllich 

•wininiing  on  itH \.ack.  x  8.  J^^^^y  ^q  horse-slioe  shaped  as  in  Ajmn, 
or  formed  of  two  valves  as  in  Estherid,  Such  shells  are  also  found 
in  another  group  of  PhylloiK)ds— the  Oladocera  or  water-fleas — 
(Fig.  126),  in  which  there  are  only  five  paii-s  of  legs,  but  which 


Fig.  126  — /)oi>A?»u»  pufex.     X  18.  T\g.  IIH .—Cypria  Candida,     x  10. 

are  otherwise  marked  by  the  large  second  pair  of  antenna? 
taking  on  a  locomotive  function.  Another  order,  ORtracoda,  in- 
cludes forms  with  a  still  shorter  posC-cephalic  region,  for  onl}/ 
two  pairs  of  legs  are  to  be  found  behind  the  jaws  (Fig.  127).  The 
Oopepodaf  however,  have  a  much  longer  post-cephalic  region 
than  this,  there  being  five  thoracic  segments,  the  fii-st  of  which 
is  coalesced  with  the  head,  and  five  abdominal  segments  term- 
inating in  a  furca.  The  latter  are  footless,  but  the  thoracic 
segments  bear  biramous  swimming  feet,  and  the  head-segments 
the  usual  appendages,  although  the  second  pair  of  niaxillse 
separate  on  each  side  into  two  independent  so-called  foot-jaws, 
which  may  undergo  curious  alterations.  Many  of  the  Copepoda 
live  asemi-pai'asitic  or  parasitic  life ;  in  the  free  forms  (Fig.  1,2S), 
the  jaws  are  formed  for  biting,  but  in  the  parasitic  forms,  the 
parts  of  the  mouth  are  more  or  less  converted  for  sucking  or  ad- 
hesion (Figs.  129  and  130),  in  which  the  posterior  antennse  may 
assist.  As  a  rule  the  parasitic  Co])epoda  do  not  apjtear  to  injure 
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much  the  creatures  they  attack,  but  one  form,  AryuluSj  which 
attains  the  length  of  quarter  of  an  inch,  is  found  to  kill  the 
whitefiph  in  lakes  in  the  Noith-West   in  immense  numbers. 


•"^^^ 


Fig.  12S.— Cyclops  sp. 


X  12. 


Flg.l29.-Ertja8iluii 
with  e(f}f-8ac8  from 
gfillsofsunfish  xlC 


Fig.  130.— Ach- 
thereg  from  gills 
ofcatAsh     X  6. 


This  form  attaches  itself  by  the  anterior  foot-jaws,  which  are 
modified  into  suckers,  but  it  is  the  piercing  and  suckin^j  mouth 
which  injures  the  fish. 

The  remaining  order  —  the  Cirri- 
pedia — has  only  marine  forms,  which 
pass  through  an  active  larval  phase, 
but  eventually  attach  themselves  by 
their  heads  and  secrete  a  compli- 
cated shell  (Figs.  131  and  132).  The 
antennas  are  rudimentary,  but  three 
pairs  of  jaws  are  present,  and  behind 
these,  six  pairs  of  biramous  feet, 
which  by  their  movements  bring  food 

particles   to    the 

mouth.    These  are, 

howevei*,  absent  in 

certain   parasitic 

forms. 


Fig.  131.— Shell  of  Balanvs  havneri. 


Fig.  Vi2.—Lepa8anati/era. 
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15.  On  the  Atlantic  coast,  from  Nova  Scotia  southwards, 
there    occurs    a   very  remarkable   animal  called,  on  account 

of  its  shape,  the  horse-shoe  crab,  Limu- 
lu8  polypliemus  (Fig.  133),  the  body  of 
which  is  divisible  into  three  regions  — 
cephalothorax,  abdomen  and  caudal  spine. 
The  fii-st  of  these  bears  six  paira  of  leg-like 
appendages,  chiefly  chelate,  on  either  side 
of  the  mouth,  possibly  equivalent  to  the 
first  six  pairs  of  the  Crustacean.  The  ab- 
dominal appendages  are  present  in  five 
pairs,  the  outer  branches  of  which  are 
beset  with  gill-leaflets.  Limulus  passes 
through  a  «  Trilobite-phase"  (Fig.  134),  in 
its  development,  so  called  on  account  of 
its  resemblance  to  the  singular  fossil  Ar- 
thropods, which  were  so  abundant  during 


Fisr.  133. 
Limulus  poli/phemus. 


s« 


the  Palaeozoic  period.     (Fig,  135). 


> 


Piff.  IS^.-Trilobite-fhase 
of  Limulus. 

(After  Kintcsley). 


Fig.  135.— Asajihhtis  Canadensis.- 
.Chapman.  Utica  Foitnation. 


16.  Bctih  the  Trilobites  and  Limulus  have  generally  been 
considered  as  Crustacea,  but  many  points  in  the  structure  and 
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development  of  tlie  latter  seem  to  i)oint  to  its  being  more  closely 
allied  to  Ike  Arachnida.  This  resemblance  is  strongest  to  the 
Scorpions  (Fig.  136),  a  gi'oupof  Arach- 
nida confined  to  the  warmer  zones  of 
the  Old  and  New  Worlds.  In  these 
the  appendages  of  the  cephalothorax 
are  similar  to  those  of  Limulus,  the 
first  two  pairs (chelicerse  and  pedipalpi) 
acting  as  jaws  and  prehensile  arms, 
while  the  others  are  walking  legs. 
Respiration  is  performed  by  four  pail's 
of  "lungs,"  which  are  cavities  on  the  r^-fe^ 
third  to  the  sixth  abdominal  segments, 

...         1      n  i.     .1     .  11    r,         .1,        Fig.  136.— Scopio  europcBiw, 

contammg  leaflets  that  recall  the  guls       with  its  combs  aud  ocelli. 
of    Limulus,   and   opening  by  slits  on  the    ventral   surf»<». 
Development  shows  that  these  lungs  arise  as  infoldings  at  the 
bases  of  appendages,  and  that  they  are  homologous  with  the 
gills  of  the  horse-shoe  crab.     The  abdomen  differs  from  that 

of  the  crayfish,  in  being  differentiated  into 
two  tfegions,  a  preabdomen  of  seven,  and 
a  postabdomen  of  six  segments,  the  last  of 
which  terminates  in  a  curved  claw,  per^ 
forated  by  the  duct  of  a  poison-gland. 

The  little  book-scorpions  {Chelifer)  have  no 
poison-gland  in  the  tail,  nor  is  the  abdomen  sub- 
divided into  two  regions  ;  they  belong  to  an  in- 
dependent sub-order,  the  Pseudoscorpionina,  as 
do  the  daddy-long-legs  {Phalangina)^  with  their 
short  abdomen  and  long  walking  legs.  Both  of 
these  groups  feed  on  minute  insects  and  mites ; 
with  the  Scorpions  they  form  the  order  Arthro* 
gastra. 

17.  Of  the  various  orders  of  Arachnida, 

yig.  Vfr— A  ff  Ciena  n(evia,      ,  .,         .,  ,.         ,..       /.         ,v 

V  ith  the  ocelli  the  gpiders  (Araneina)  and  mites  ( Acarina) 

(A(cer  Emerton)  *^  ^  '  ^  ' 
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are  the  most  imi^ortaut.  Both  havo  the  two  |mir3  of  mouth- 
appendages  and  the  four  pairs  of  walking  legs,  but  the  form  of 
the  body  is  very  different  in  the  two  groups,  on  account  of 
the  separation  of  the  abdomen  in  the  spidera  proper,  by  a 
slender  stalk,  and  the  presence  at  its  extremity  of  •ihe  spin- 
nerets (Fig.  137). 

Some  of  the  chief  structural  peculiarities  of  the  spiders 
may  be  gathered  from  Fig.  138.  The  two-jointed  chelicera? 
terminate  in  a  powerful   claw,  perforated  by  the   duct  of  a 


Fig.  138.— Diagraniinatic  section  of  a'spidur— £>;*/•«.   (After  Euierton). 

o,  b,  upper  and  lower  lips ;  c,  xsophagus :  d.f,  upjier  and  lower  muscles  of  the  euck- 
iiig  stomach ;  e,  stomach  ;  ff,  ligaments  attached  to  diaphragm  under  the  stomach  ; 
k,  jpiier,  j,  lower,  nerve-ganglion  ;  /,  ner\o  to  legs  and  palpi ;  m,  in,  branches  of  stom- 
ach ;  n,  poison-gland ;  o,  intestine ;  j>,  licurt;  r,  lung ;  s,  ovary;  t,  trachea ;  u,  spinning 
glands. 

jK)ison-gland.  Between  the  bases  of  the  pedipalpi  is  the  mouth, 
which  leads  by  an  cesophagus  into  a  sucking  stomach,  dilatable  by 
muscles,  and  provided  with  lateral  cceca.  The  abdominal  part  of 
the  intestine  is  provided  with  a  liverj  and  with  Malphigian  tubes 
(slender  coeca  arising  from  the  hinder  end  of  the  intestine  in 
air-breathing  Arthropods,  and  discharging  the  function  of 
kidneys).  The  heart  is  elongated  like  that  of  the  scorpion  and 
of  the  lower  Crustacea,  but  the  nervous  cord  is  concentrated 
into  the  thorax.  Above  the  ceso[)hagu8  is  the  brain,  which 
sends  nerves  to  the  simple  (not  facetted)  eyes,  the  arrangement 
of  which  on  the  head  is  of  great  use  to  systematists.  The 
numerous  lungs  of  the  scorjiion  are  only  reprasented  here  by 
two  air-sacs  (four  in  the  trap-door  spiders),  while,  in  addition^  a 
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pair  of  branching  air-tubes,  such  as  are  universally  present  in 
the  insects,  open  further  back  near  tlie  spinnerets.  These  are 
three  pairs  of  projections,  through  short  tubes  on  the  ends  of 
which  the  spinning  glands  open.  The  secretion  furnished  by 
these  glands  hardens  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  the  threads  so 
formed  are  guided  by  the  hind  legs  into  the  characteristic  webs, 
which  serve  as  dwellings,  or  as  traps  for  the  prey,  or  even  for 
flight. 

18.  In  the  Mites,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abdomen  and  ccphalothorax  arc 
coalesced  and  unsegmentod,  while  the  mouth-appendages  are  frequently 
much  modified  by  the  adoption  of  a  parasitic  mode  of  life.  Some  of  the 
Mites  are  parasitic  on  insects,  during  a  larval  stage,  in  which  they  have 
only  six  legs,  afterwards  seeking  their  food  on  plant"  (Trombidium). 
Some  are  aquatic  forms,  which  may  live  free  {Ilydrachna),  or  parasitic- 
ally  on  fresh -water  mussels  (Atax).  Others  are  temporary  parasites,  like 
the  ticks  {Ixodes),  but  there  are  various  forms  which  live  a  permanently 
parasitic  life  in  the  plumage  of  birds  {Dermakichus),  or  in  the  skin  of 
mammals  {Sarcoptea,  Demodex),  Finally,  the  cheese-mites  and  their 
allies  ( Tyroghjphus)  have  their  mouth-parts  adapted  to  the  easy  mode  in 
which  they  secure  their  food.  Plants  are  not  exempt  from  the  attacks 
of  mites,  for  the  species  of  one  group  (PJiytoptns),  in  which  the  two 
hinder  pairs  of  legs  are  rudimentary,  maks  minute  galls  in  the  leaves 
of  various  plants. 

The  eflFect  of  the  adoption  of  a  parasitic  mode  of  life  is  best  seen  in  the 
genus  Pentastomum,  a  form  destitute  of  appendages,  except  for  two  pairs 
of  hooks  near  the  mouth,  which  lives  in  the  nasal  cavities  of  Oarnivora. 

With  the  exception  of  the  larger  mites  and  ticks,  all  of  the  above 
forms  have  no  special  respiratory  organs,  and  this  is  the  case  also  with 
the  bear-animalcules  ( Tardigrada)  ,a,  group  of  microscopic  creatures  living 
in  moss,  and  feeding  on  minute  larvae  or  Rotifers.  Like  the  latter,  they 
may  be  desiccated  and  revived  by  moisture.  They  are  associated  with 
the  Arachnida  on  account  of  the  number  of  appendages,  but  the  fourth 
pair  of  legs  occupies  the  hinder  end  of  the  body. 

19  Apart  from  such  minute  air-breathing  Arthropods  as  are 
referred  to  in  the  al>ove  paragraphs,  all  have  respiratory  organs, 
consisting  (with  the  exception  of  the  lungs  of  the  scorpions  and 
spidere)  of  branched  air-tubes,  communicating  with  the  outside 
by  **  stigmata,"  and  introducing  air  into  all  the  tissues  of  the 
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body.  The  walls  of  these  tulnja  are  delicate,  but  they  are  pre- 
vented from  collapsing  ty  the  pr(?S(Mico  of  a  strengthening,  spiral, 
chitmous  fibre,  just  as,  in  the  higher  Vertebrates,  the  windpipe 

is  by  its  cartilages. 
They  are,  therefoi*e, 
callrd  tracheae,   and 
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5^.;'^  the  air-breathing  Ar- 


£•-53 1  thropods  are  hence 
.1  £  5  *  frecpjently  spoken  of 
■g'^'l  c  as  the  "  tracheiite"  in 
•fc  £  f  «  contradistinction  to 
«  2  2"s  the  "  branchiate"  Ar- 

5  5  o  2 

^  a. -  I  thropods.  Two  groups 
-f -5  of  the  tracheate  Ar- 
..i- 6  thropods  remain  for 
I^L'1  us  to  discuss — the 
=  I  = ::  Insecta  and  the  Myri- 
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4  £|  «  apoda.  Although  the 
^•'^-^  latter  contains  the 
-IS'-  most  primitive  forms, 
■3,  b  2  =  yet  some  knowledge 
ii?^  of  a  very  accessible 
^  ".  --  s"  member  of  the  former 
Sst,2  class — the  red-legged 
°  =  =5  grasshopper — will 
1^*2  serve  to  introduce  to 
rt'J^S   both. 

c  r.  ^ 


20.  Among  sever- 
|^|!l  ^l  species  of  locusts 
^^.f^'l  which   are   abundant 

c^"  s  I  in   the   fields   in  the 

ft  i;-  -s 

'^Ertrs  fidl,    there    is    none 

'^isa  easier  to  obtain  than 

'§•-•2  the      species      above 
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named — Caloplenus  femur-rtihruni.  Comparing  it  with  tlio 
crayfish,  wo  find  that  thoro  are  conspicuous  diffei-ences  both  as 
to  the  number  and  gi'ouping  of  the  segments,  and  as  to  the 
number  and  nature  of  the  appendages.  Instead  of  a  cephalo- 
thorax  and  abdomen,  we  find  a  liead  composed  of  four  segments 
(the  number  only  to  be  arrived  at  from  the  a])pendages),  a 
thorax  consisting  of  three  free  segments  (pro-  meso-  and  meta- 
thorax),  each  of  which  bears  a  pair  of  walking  legs,  and  the  two 
hindmost,  each  a  pair  of  wings  ;  and  finally,  an  abdomen  of  ten 
segments  without  obvious  appendages  (Fig.  139). 

21.  In  the  abdomen,  theexoskeleton  of  each  sogment  is  divi- 
sible into  a  sternum  below,  a  tergnm  abovoj  and  a  lateral  piece 
on  each  side — the  pleurum — coalesced  with  the  tergum,  and 
only  indicated  by  the  stigmata.  In  the  meta-  and  meso- 
thorax  (but  not  in  the  prothorax)  a  further  differentiation  is 
associated  with  the  attachment;  of  the  wings,  for  each  tergum 
or  notum  is  subdivided  into  an  a,nterior  scutum  and  a  i>osterior 
scutellum,  while  the  independent  pleurum  is  subdivided  on  each 
side  into  an  anterior  epinierum  and  a  posterior  episternum. 
Only  the  sterna  of  the  head-segments  can  be  recognized,  for 
the  dorsal  part  of  the  exoskeleton  of  the  head  (ep^'^^anium)  be- 
longs solely  to  the  first  segment. 

The  thoracic  legs  are  formed  of 
the  femur,  tibia,  and  three-jointed 
"  tarsus," — these  names  must  not  be 
supposed  to  indicate  any  homology 
with  the  parts  so-called  in  Verte- 
brates— articulated  to  the  thonix  Ijy 
the  "trochanter,"  "coxa"  and  "tro- 

Fig.  140.— Max!lla  and  labium  of     ,         .       »  r     .    .  i      i        ,  ■, 

Caioptenus.    (After   Packard),    c,  chantme,    Dut  the  head-appendages 

cardo;  8. stipes ;  l,lacinia;  e>i;<'^1ea;  i«     ^    i       mi 

p',  maxillary  palp  ;8m,8ubmentum;  are    moi"e    COmpilcatea.       Ihey  Cm- 
rn,  mentiim  ;  pf ,  palplfer ;  le  and  II,  ,  j.\,        nff  .  ^1 

external  and  internal  lobes ;  \,^,  la-  orace   the    hlitorm    antennae,    the 
*^'*'  ^^^'  strong  cutting  mandibles,  the  max- 

illas  and  the  labium,  which  is  formed  of  a  second  pair  of  maxillae, 
coalesced  in  the  middle  lino  (Fig.  1 40).     Certain  unpaired  struc- 
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tnres,  like  tho  labnim  and  mctastoma  of  the  cmyfish,  are  repie- 
sontc'd  here  also,  for  above  the  mandibles  there  is  an  un[>aired 
labrum  articulated  to  the  epicraniura  by  an  intermediate  cly- 
peus,  and  projecting  into  tho  mouth-cavity  as  the  epipharynx, 
while  a  hypopharynx  is  found  oj)jK>site  in  the  floor  of  the 
mouth  ;  both  of  these  are  covered  with  stiff  hairs. 

Although  the  abdomen  has  no  obvious  appendages  yet  the 
blades  of  tho  ovipositor  and  the  cerci  (more  conspicuous  in  the 
cockroach)  are,  in  reality,  ai)pendages  of  the  eight,  ninth,  and 
tenth  segments ;  traces  of  an  eleventh  segment  are  also  pi-esent. 

22.  Of  very  different  nature  from  the  appendages,  are  the 
wings :  these  are  to  be  regarded  as  outgrowths  from  the  notum 
of  the  two  hinder  thoracic  segments,  which  have  become  hinged 
to  the  thorax,  and  penetrated  by  vascular  and  respiratory 
organs.  In  this  genus  the  anterior  wings  are  less  of  use  in 
flight  than  the  posterior,  and  serve  partly  as  wing-covers  {elytra). 

23.  In  the  locust,  the  nervous  system  is  related  to  tho  seg- 
mentation in  a  way  somewhat  similar  to  what  we  found  in  the 
crayfish,  but  it  is  not  so  concentrated  r*s  in  the  spider.  The 
brain  supplies  the  eyes,  ocelli  and  antennae;  the  infraa;soi)hageal 
ganglion,  the  mouth-parts;  the  three  thoracic  segments  have  each 
their  own  ganglion  (the  last  of  which  supplies  the  ears)  ;  but 
there  are  only  five  abdominal  ganglia  situated  in  the  third, 
fifth,  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  segments  respectively  (Fi^. 
141).  The  intestines  have  a  si^ecial  ganglion  united  with  the 
brain  by  a  visceral  nerve. 

Little  definite  is  known  with  regard  to  the  senses  of  the  locust ; 
the  antennte  and  palps  of  the  jaws  have  undoubtedly  a  tactile 
function,  but  it  is  likely  that  some  parts  of  them  may  be  employed 
to  detect  odours  and  tastes  as  well.  The  compound  eyea  have 
a  similar  structure  to  those  of  the  crayfish,  but  there  are  in 
addition  three  ocelli  (comparable  to  a  single  ommatidium  of  a 
compound  eye),  one  of  which  is  situated  batween  tho  bases  of 
the  antennae,  the  other  two,  higher  up  on  tho  front  of  the  head. 
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LocuHtH  are  capable  of  producing  Bounds  hy  i-ubbing  the  hind 
legs  against  th^  wing-covers,  and  they  have  also  organs  fitted 
for  i>crceiving  sounds.  Those  are  situated  on  the  first  abdominal 
sc;gnient,  and  consist  of  a  vesicular 
auditory  sac,  suspended  on  a  stretch- 
ed tympanic  membrane. 

24.  Fig.  141  indicates  tlio  chief 
parts  of  the  intestinal  system.  The 
oesophagus,  on  ascending  from  the 
mouth-cavity  (into  which  salivary 
glands  open),  dilates  into  a  crop,  the 
lining  of  which  is  furnished  with 
hairs  r(;gularly  arranged.  At  the 
junction  of  the  crop  with  the  stomach 
are  several  coeca,  which  serve  to  in- 
crease the  intestinal  surface,  while  at 
the  junction  of  the  stomach  with  the 
intestine  proper,  the  Mali)liigian  or 
urinary  tubes  are  situated.  The 
heart  is  an  elongated  vessel  occu})y- 
ing  the  'first  seven  abdominal  seg- 
ments, and  the  respiratory  organs 
are  a  complicated  system  of  air-tubes, 
opening  by  ten  i)airs  of  apertures 
(stigmata  or  spiracles)  to  the  outside. 
Two  of  these  are  thoracic,  being  situ- 
ated in  front  of  and  behind  the  meso- 
thorax,  while  the  other  eight  are  on 
the  anterior  eight  abdominal  seg- 
ments. The  spiracles  communicate 
directly  with  two  longitudinal  lateral 
air-tubes ;  these  give  off  the  smaller 
trachese  to  the  tissues,  but  the  s])ir 
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acles  are  also  very  directly  related  to  a  series  of  largo  air-sacs, 
which  buoy  up  the  hxjUHts  in  their  flight. 

25.  There  is  a  conspicuous  difference  between  the  end  of  the 
abdomen  in  mule  and  female  si)ecinieu8  ;  in  the  latter  (Fig.  Ill), 
the  ovipositor  serves  to  drill  the  holes  in  the  ground  in  which  the 
eggs  are  laid,  surrounded  by  a  stiff  secretion  furnished  by  special 
glands.  Ovinosition  occura  in  the  fall,  and  development  begins 
at  once,  but  is  checked  by  winter,  so  that  the  young  larvce  only 
esca[>e  from  the  eggs  in  the  spring.  Apart  from  the  circum- 
stance that  they  are  destitute  of  wings,  they  resemble  thei)arent 
in  form ;  the  complete  resemblance  is  attained  during  a  series 
of  moults,  after  each  of  which  the  body  becomes  larger  and  the 
rudimentary  wings  more  evident.  No  comi)lete  resting-stjigo 
occurs  such  as  the  "chrysalis"  of  the  butterfly,  but  the  insect  is 
said  to  be  in  the  "  pupa"  stage,  before  the  last  moult,  which  con- 
verts it  into  the  adult  (imago)  stage  :  the  locust  ind  its  allies 
are  consequently  said  to  develop  without  metamorphosis. 

26.  According  to  a  recent  computation,  the  number  of  8i)ecies 
of  living  animals  descriljed,  amounts  to  some  272,000  ;  of  these, 
200,000  belong  to  the  class  of  the  Insecta,  and  are  consequently 
constructed  upon  substantially  the  same  i)lan  as  the  locust 
described  above.  Although  only  some  6,000  of  these  occur  in 
Canada,  yet  there  is  such  a  wealth  of  form,  and  such  differences 
of  habit  within  the  limits  of  this  single  class,  that  it  will  be 
impossible  to  do  more  here  than  indicate  the  chief  modifications 
of  the  insect  type,  which  characterize  the  various  ordora. 

Most  of  these  are  more  specialised  than  the  type  described, 
so  it  may  be  as  well  to  glance  in  the  first  place  at  the  more 
primitive  forms.  Such,  like  the  cockroaches  (Blattidce),  and 
earwigs  (Forfictilidce),  are  to  be  found  within  the  order 
(Orthoptera)  and  sub-order  to  which  Caloptenus  belongs.  The 
oi^der  receives  its  name  from  the  position  which  the  wings 
assume   in    rest    in   the   family  (Acrydidce),  in  .which   it  is 
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plaoedy  and  to  which  the  carnivorous  locusts  and  crickets  are 
nearly  allied  ;  but  the  wings  may  be  entirely  absent,  as  in  the 
singular  walking-stick  insects  {Dia/pJieromerafeTnoTata)^  or  only 
partly  developed,  as  in  some  of  the  cockroaches  and  earwigs. 

The  family  Phaamida  contains  some  of  the,  most  striking  cases  of 
protective  resemblance  to  the  environment,  for  the  members  may 
resemble  dried  twigs,  or  even  leaves  of  the  trees  on  which  they  live,  as 
ia  the  case  of  the  East  Indian  winged  Phyllium, 

27.  From  the  earwigs  we  are  led  to  a  group  of  insects  char- 
acterized by  the  entire  absence  of  wings,  and  the  presence  of 
caudal  appendages,  equivalent  to  the  cerci  of  the  locust  and 
cockroach,  and  to  the  forceps  of  the  earwigs.  These  are  the 
spring-tails  (Thysanura),  inconspicuous  on  account  of  their  size 
(Fig.  142),  but  interesting  to  the  zoologist  us  the  most  lowly 
organized  insects,  some  of  them  (Fig.  143)  even  having  rudi- 
mentary legs  on  tlie  abdomen,  and  thus  resembling  certain 
Myriapods  (Fig.  144). 


;.  142.— Podura. 


Fig.  143— Cam- 
podea. 


Fi?.  144— Soolo- 
pendrella. 


28,  The  characters  r:  this  class,  the  Myriapoda,  may  be 
therefore  briefly  examined  before  proceeding  to  the  higher  In- 
secta.  It  is  ^  small  group  of  less  than  a  thousand  species,  in 
which  the  numerous  segments  of  the  body  may  each  bear  one 
or  two  pairs  of  appendages,  but  are  never  grouped,  as  they  are 
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in  the  Insecta,  into  thorax  and  abdomen.  There  are  no  wings, 
and  the  maxillas  may  only  be  prosont  in  one  pair.  Most  of  the 
Myriapods  fall  into  two  orders,  the  Ohilopoda  and  Ohilognatha» 
the  former  including  carnivorous  forms  (Centipedes,  Fig.  145), 
the  latter,  forms  which  live  in  decaying  vege- 
table matoiial  (Millipedes  and  galleyworms). 
The  parts  of  the  mouth  are  adapted  to  their 
habits,  for  in  the  Chilopoda  the  firat  pair  of  iegn 
end  in  powerful  claws  [lerforated  by  the  duct 
of  a  poison-gland,  and  are  turned  forwards  to 
supplement  the  three  pairs  of  jaws.  In  the 
Chilognatha,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  only 
one  pair  of  maxillss  below  the  mandibles,  and 
they  are  united  to  form  a  labium.  The  two 
Pijf.  146.-Scutigera.  groups  further  differ  in  that  the  Centipedes 
have  only  one  pair  of  legs  to  each  segment,  the  Millipedes  two  ; 
and  that,  while  the  Centipedes  resemble  the  insects  in  the 
jK)8ition  of  the  ©inning  of  the  oviduct,  this  [a  near  the  head  in 
the  Millipedes.  It  will  be  apparent  from  what  follows  that 
these  are  much  more  important  structural  i)eculiarities  than  we 
&ad  separating  the  orders  of  Insecta  from  each  other. 

Certain  tropical  worm-like  forms  {Peripalus)  which  have  the  habits  of 
Millipedes,  but  whose  segments  bear  uii jointed  appendages  terminating 
in  hooks,  are  of  interest  as  being  intermediate  between  the  Vermes  and 
the  lower  Arthropoda.  A  separate  class  (Protracheata)  has  been  formed 
for  their  reception. 
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29.  Returning  to  the  locust  and  its  allies,  which  are  described 
as  the  Oi*thoptera  proper  (0,  genuina),  we  must  now  proceed 
toward  the  higher  orders  of  insects,  glancing,  in  the  first  place, 
at  certain  forms  associated  by  naturalists  with  the  Orthoptera, 
on  account  of  the  structure  of  the  mouth-parts  and  the  absence 
of  a  metamorphosis,  but  differing  from  them  in  that  both  pairs 
of  wings  are  alike.     The  wings  resemble  those  of  the  nerve- 
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Winged  inBoctH  (Neuroptera),  and,  to  diHtinguish  thorn  from 
theH<»,  the  forms  rtjfcnvd  to  aro  called  Paeudo-iieiiropUra. 
Belonging  liere  are  the  dnigon-fliea  {Lihellnlidip)^  Muy-fli(;s 
(Ephevierida;),  stono-flios  (Perlidcr:)^  all  of  which  huvo  a(iu!itic 
larva)  (into  the  trachetu  of  which  air  is  absorlnid  through 
jK^culiar  expansions  of  the  bo<ly-wall  known  as  tracheal  gills), 
hnt  th(5rc  aro  alpo  forms  with  terrestrial  larvce,  such  as  tho 
Psocidie  (very  small  insects  which  live  like  plant-llco  fthiefly  on 
hardwood  tr(;(;s,  and  often  attmct  attention  by  the  woolly -looking 
niasuea  which  they  form). 

Allied  to  these  are  the  tropical  Termites,  often  called  "white  ants," 
because  they  live  a  social  life  in  colonies  and  build  nests.  An  African 
species — Termas  hellicoHua — builds  towers  12  or  15  feet  high  ;  in  atldifcion 
to  the  nuiler  and  females,  the  inhabitants  are  partly  wingless  neuters, 
most  of  wliich  undertake  the  work,  but  3omo  the  defence  of  the  colony, 
and  are  therefore  called  workers  and  soldiers. 

Occupying  an  intermediate  place  between  the  Orthoptera  ana  the  next 
order,  is  the  family  Tlirypsidte,  including  minute  insects  which  have  tho 
parts  of  tho  mouth  adapted  for  sucking  vegetable  juices.  They  often 
attack  cultivated  plants  in  great  numbers,  causing  destruction,  e.j;.,  of 
the  hay  and  onion  crops.  The  wings  of  the  adults  aro  margined  by  long 
delicate  hairs. 

30.  Like  the  Orthoptera,  the  Hemiptera  are  insects  with  an  in- 
complete metamorphosis,  but  the  parts  of  the  mouth  are  gener- 
ally modified  for  sucking,  the  labium  being  conveited  into  a 
grooved  and  jointed  proboscis  (generally  folded  back  underneath 
the  thorax),  in  which  ihe  mandibles  and  the  maxillae  lie  in  tho 
form  of  slender  stylets  (Fig.  146,  2). 


Fig-.  146, 1,  ?,  ^ — Piagrmm  of  transectJons  of  the  ■proboscta  of  dipterous,  hemip. 
terous.  and  lepidopteroua  iusecta.   (After  Diinmock,  Grabur,  and  Muhr,  respectively). 

fc,  labrum  and  eplpharynx ;  lb,  lahnmi,  la,  labium,  (between  the  two  ore  the 
mandibles  and  niaxillas,  and  in  1,  the  hy^>opbarynx) ;  uiXt  maxillie. 
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Pulps  aro  jilmont,  except  in  somo  low  wingless  forniH — tlio 
Mallopluuja — wliicli  live  on  the  young  hairs  and  downs  of 
inanunalsand  l>irds,  and  have,  consequently,  biting  mouth  parts. 
They,  witli  the  PediculidcK,  which  live  hy  sucking  the  blood  of 
animals,  form  the  sub-order  Aptera.  But  t\w  absence  of  wings 
is  not  Colli] nod  to  this  sul)-order.  somo  of  the  plan t-panisitos 
(sub-order  Phytophthires)  being  also  wingless.  This  8ul>-or<ler 
includes  the  plant-lice,  Aphidcp^  and  the  scale-insects,  which  are 
so  harmful  to  plants  (especially  those  cultivated  in  the  houso)i 
file  ju'ce  of  which  they  suck  by  means  of  the  proboscis. 

Among  tho  better  known  forms  of  those  parasites  are  the  Phylloxera 
vnHtatrix,  which  was  carried  from  this  continent  to  Europe,  and  has 
there  done  enormous  <lamago  to  the  vineyards,  chiefly  by  forming  galls 
on  the  rootlet's  of  the  vines,  and  tho  cochineal  insect  {Coccus  cacti),  a 
scale-insect  which  lives  on  tho  prickly-pear  cactus  in  M-xico,  and 
which  is  tho  source  of  carmine,  one  of  the  most  valuable  dyes  of 
conunerce. 

The  bulk  of  the  Hemiptera  belong  to  the  two  remaining  sub- 
oiders,  tho  Ilomoptera^  in  which  the  wings  are  alike,  and  the 
Ileteropteray  in  which  the  anterior  are  partly  converted  into 
elytra.  To  the  former  belong  the  musical  ClcadidcB,  the  males 
of  which  have  a  vocal  appai-atus  on  the  under  surface  of  the  ab- 
domen, and  the  Cicaddlidte,  which  are  much  smaller  forms  but 
include  many  more  species.  To  the  latter,  belong  the  water-  and 
land-bugs,  Hydrocores  and  Geocores,  In  accordance  with  their 
aquatic  life,  the  Hydrocores  have  one  or  more  pairs  of  legs 
modified  for  swimming,  their  habitual  mode  of  locomotion 
during  the  day,  but  their  hind  wings  enable  them  to  fly,  which 
they  do  chiefly  at  night.  All  of  them  are  predaceous  forms, 
sucking  the  blood  of  fishes,  Ephemerid  larvae,  etc. ;  they  are 
capable  of  inflicting  a  sting  by  means  of  their  proboscis.  The 
body  may  be  elongated  (Ranatra),  or  flattened  (Belostoma)^  or 
keeled  for  swimming  on  the  back  (Notonecta).  The  Geocores, 
however,  include  many  more  species,  partly  living  on  animal, 
l>artly  on  vegetable  juices.     Some  have  extremely  long  legs,  by 
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means  of  which  they  run  over  the  surface  of  water  (Gcrris)  ; 
others  have  a  flat,  depressed  body,  with  short  legs,  like  the 
bed-bug  (^Acanthia  lectula/ria)y  while  among  the  phytophagous 
forms,  to  which  some  destructive  species  like  the  chinch-bag 
(Rhyparochromiis  leucopterus),  and  the  squash-bug  {Coreua 
iristis)  belong,,  a  great  variety  of  form  exists. 

31.  All  the  Insecta  mentioned  above  are  spoken  of  as  ame- 
tabolic  forms  (A.fietabola),  on  account  of  the  fact  that  they  do 
not  undergo  a  metamorphosis.  Those  on  the  other  hand  now 
to  be  dealt  with  are  metabolic  (Metabola). 

At  first  sight  the  Neuroptera,  on  account  of  the  wings,  seem 
to  be  closely  allied  to  the  May-flies  referred  to  above,  but  their 
larvse  pass  through  a  resting  (pupa)  stage,  during  which  they 
attain  their  aduit  foim.  The  terrestrial  larvae  of  Mymieleon 
are  called  ant-lions,  as  they  feed  on  ants,  which  they  catch  by 
preparing  sand-pits  for  them  to  roll  into.  They  spin  a  cocoon, 
in  which  they  pass  their  pupa-stage.  The  aquatic  larvaa  of  the 
caddis-flies  {Phryganea)  live  in  cases,  formed  of  sand  or  bits  of 
twigs,  in  which  they  afterwards  pass  the  pupa-stage.  This 
group  {Triclboptera)  is  an  interesting  one,  because  it  leads  to 
the  Diptera  and  Lepidoptera,  both  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
the  anterior  wings  are  hairy,  and  because  the  mouth-parts  ap- 
proach the  structure  met  with  in  these  orders.  The  latter  is 
true  also  oi  the  genus  Panorpa^  which  is  further  remarkable  for 
having  caterpillar-like  larvae. 

32.  From  the  carnivorous  terrestrial  larvw  of  the  Neuroptera 
we  pass  naturally  to  the  carnivorous  forms  of  beetles — Coelop- 
tera, — which  are  marked  by  a  more  complete  convet'sion  of  the 
anterior  wings  into  elytra  than  we  have  yet  met  wiuh,  and  by 
a  greater  resemblance  of  the  mouth-parts  to  those  of  the  Orthop- 
tei'a,  than  exists  in  other  insects.  More  than  a  third  of  the  known 
species  of  insects  belong  to  this  order ;  it  may  be  gathered,  there- 
fore, that  within  comparatively  narrow  limits  of  structural 
modification  there  ia  a  surprising  wealth  of  form,  associated 
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with  adaptation  to  habits  of  life  characteristic  for  Oiich  s[K)cies. 
Thus  ve  have  the  carnivorous  Carabidw^  running  forms  often 
destitute  of  the  hind  wings,  the  allied  aquatic  water-beetles, 
Dytiscidce,  and  scavenger  forms  like  the  Sylphidce  and  Staphy- 
linidce,  sevc-al  of  the  latter  being  always  found  in  ants*  nests, 
and  presenting  curious  instances  of  dependence  upon  their  hosts. 
Destructive  household-pests  like  the  Dermestidce  (which  attack 
furniture,  carpets,  museum  specimens,  etc.),  are  amongst  the 
smallest  of  the  order,  while  the  Scarabaddcef  along  with  a  number 
of  familial'  phytophagous  forms  like  the  May-beetle  (Lachno- 
sterna),  include  some  tropical  giants — Dynastes — which   may 
attain  a  length  of  5  or  6  inches.     The  fire-flies  (Lampyridce)  are 
sufficiently  markerl  by  the  luminous  organs  on  the  abdomen, 
the  weevils  (CurculionidcB)  by  the  prolongation  of  the  head  into  a 
sort  of  proboscis,  the  bark-beetles  (^£o8trychidce)hy  the  character- 
istic channels  which  they  hollow  out  in  trees.     Several  of  the 
leaf-eating  forms  (Chrysomelidat),  like  the  potato-beetle  (^Dory- 
pliora  decemlineata),  are  familiar,  and  the  lady-birds  (Coccinel- 
lidce)y  which  feed  on  plant-lice,  attract  attention  as  well  by  their 
form  as  bv  their  colouration. 

33.  In  the  two  next  orders  of  insects,  Diptera  and  Lepido*- 
ptera,  the  mouth-parts  are  formed  for  sucking,  but  this  conver- 
sion is  carried  out  in  different  ways  in  the  two  groups.  In  the 
former  the  labrum  and  the  labium  form  an  unjointed  double 
tube,  in  which  stylets  formed  of  the  mandibles,  maxillae,  and 
hypopharynx  are  contained  (Fig.  146,  i ).  In  the  Lepidoptera  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  the  maxillae  which  by  their  apposition 
form  the  sucking  proboscis  (Fig.  146,  s)  ;  the  maxillary  palps 
are  rarely  well  developed,  while  the  labial  palps  are.  The 
Diptera  receive  their  name  on  account  of  the  apparent  absence 
of  the  posterior  wings,  which  are  converted  into  balancers — 
hcdterea ;  the  Lepidoptera,  theirs,  from  the  presence  of  acales 
(which  are  generally  coloured)  on  the  wings. 
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To  the  Di[)tera  belong  the  mosquitos  {Culicidce),  black-flies 
{Simulida;)f  and  horse-flies  {^Tahanidoe)^  the  females  of  which 
suck  blood  through  wounds  made  by  their  piercing  stylets. 
The  larvae  are  aquatic,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  the  horse-flies,  they 
live  in  the  earth.  There  are  also  forms  like  the  Hessian-fly 
{Cecidomyia  destructor) j  which  are  injurious  to  cultivated 
plants,  eggs  being  deposited  within  the  cellular  tissue,  and  thus 
forming  galls,  in  which  the  larvae  are  developed.  Again,  there 
are  the  domestic  flies  (^Muscidcf^.  in  which  the  ends  of  the 
labium — (labellce) — are  converted  into  a  rasping  proboscis,  which 
enables  them  to  dispense  with  their  piercing  stylets,.  The 
larvae  (maggots)  lead  a  parasitic  or  saprophytic  life.  Finally,  the 
fleas  {PulicidcB)  are  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  wings  and 
by  the  seri'ation  of  their  mandibles,  which  adapts  them  better 
for  their  life  of  semi-parasitism. 

Many  differences  of  habit  are  likewise  met  with  among  the 
Lepidoptera.  Small  forms  like  the  clothes-moths  (7Jinea)  belong 
to  the  Microlepidojyteraj  wliich  also  include  a  host  of  forms  de- 
structive to  vegetation,  in  one  way  or  another,  like  the  coddling- 
moth  {Carpocapsa),  Such  is  also  the  case  among  the  larger 
forms,  Macrolepidopteraj  which  include  the  butterflies  (PapU- 
ionidce)f  hawk-moths  (Sphingidce)^  silk-worm  moths  {Bombi/- 
cidce),  and  other  families. 

It  is  in  this  order  that  remarkable  instances  of  protective  resemblance 
to  other  animals  (so-called  mimicry)  was  first  observed.  The  bee-moths 
(e.  g. ,  Sesia  thyshe  and  others)  receive  their  names  from  (and  owe  their 
freedom  from  attack  to)  their  resemblance  to  various  stinging  wasps. 

34.  The  most  highly  developed  of  all  insects  are  undoubtedly 
the  Hymenoptera.  They  exhibit  this  in  the  reduction  of  the  num- 
ber of  the  abdominal  segments  and  in  the  concentration  of  the 
nervous  system,  as  well  as  in  the  social  life  which  characterizes 
the  higher  genera.  It  is  possible  to  recognize  in  the  parts  of 
the  mouth,  all  of  those  met  with  in  the  locust,  but  the  charac- 
teristic "  tongue"  of  the  bee  is  formed  by  the  fusion  and  prolong- 
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ation  of  tlio  inner  lobes  of  the  labium,  while  the  external  lobes 
80  marked  in  the  locust  here  only  form  the  paraglossae  (Fig.  147). 


Hg.  147.— Part  of  the  Head  with  the  Mouth-parts  of  the  Honey  Bee. 

Ol,  labrum ;  k',  mandible ;  k*,  maxillae ;  ta',  maxillary  palps ;  uk,  submer.tiini ; 
k,  mentum;  g,  palpifer  :  al'',  external  lobe  of  the  labium  (parai,'loss£e) ;  il,  internal 
lobe,  (tongue) ;  ta-',  labi»l  palps. 

Both  pairs  of  wings  are  transparent,  the  anterior  larger  than 
the  posterior,  and  united  with  them  in  flight.  The  lowest 
group,  the  sa  .  f!!\  i  {Tenthredinidai)^  have  caterpillar-like  larvae 
which  live  on  leiv^es,  but  are  distinguishable  from  caterpillara 
by  the  greater  number  of  abdominal  feet.  Most  of  the  families, 
however,  either  provide  for  the  larvae,  cells  of  wax,  or  of  paper, 
or  in  the  soil,  iind  stock  these  with  suitjible  food,  which  may 
consist  of  hone^,  or  pollon  and  honey,  or  of  paralyzed  insects 
(Sphegidce),  or  else  they  dei)osit  theii'  eggs  in  the  bodies  of  other 
insects,  or  in  plants,  in  such  a  way  that  the  larvae  on  hatching 
are  surrounded  w'^.h  suitable  food.  In  either  case  the  larvae 
are  footless,  and  have  rudimentary  mouth-parts.  The  first  con- 
dition is  met  with  in  bees  {Apidce),  wasps  (Vespidce),  and  ants 
(Formicidce),  the  females  of  which  are  furnished  with  a  sting 
or  modified  ovipositor  connecting  with  a  poison-gland,  tho 
second  in  the  IchneumonidcB,  which  possess  long  ovipositors  by 
which  they  deposit  their  eggs  in  other  insects,  and  in  tho 
Cynipidce  (the  gall  flies),  where  the  laying  of  the  eggs  by  the 
short  ovipositors,  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  plants,  gives  rise  to 
characteristic  diseased  outgrowths — ^galls — ,  in  the  interior  of 

which  the  insects  live  till  they  reach  the  adult  condition. 
15 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 
The  Vermes  and  Mollusca. 

1.  In  last  chapter,  reference  was  made  to  tlie  prevailing  heter- 
onomy  of  segmentation  of  the  Artliroi)ods,  but  tlie  class  of  the 
Myriapods,  and  especially  the  gemis  Peripatns,  were  described 
as  possessing  a  more  worm-like  form  and  homonomous  segment- 
ation. The  latter  genus,  indeed,  is  destitute  of  the  jointed 
appendages  almost  universal  in  the  Arthropods,  and  its  locomo- 
tive organs  rather  suggest  the  unjointed  stumps  of  the  highest 
worms.  These  belong  to  the  class  Annelida  (of  the  sub-kingdom 
Vermes),  a  class  which  is  chiefly  represented  by  marine  forms, 
but  of  which  the  earthworm  and  leech  may  be  selected  as  more 
accessible  types. 

2.  Tlie  Vermes  admit  of  no  such  sharp  definition  as  do  the 
Arthropods,  for  although  bilateral  symmetry  is  present  in  all, 
yet  some  forms  are  segmented,  others  unsegmented,  and  thus, 
the  structure  of  the  body  may  be  extremely  different  in  the 
various  classes.  The  highest  class,  the  Annelida;  includes  all 
the  segmented  forms,  and  those,  consequently,  nearest  the 
Arthropods :  a  comparison,  however,  of  an  earthworm  and  a 
leech,  on  the  one  hand,  with  a  crayfish  on  the  other,  will  disclose 
the  essential  differences  which  exist  between  them. 

3.  One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  is  the  absence  of  any 
exoskeleton  such  as  that  of  the  Arthropods;  a  thiu  cuticle 
containing  chitin  represents  it,  and  is  formed  by  underlying 
epidermal  (so-called  hypodermal)  cells,  but  many  of  these  ar^ 
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glandular  in  thoir  character,  and  thus  tlio  skin  is  softor  than  in 
the  Arthropods.  The  external  segmentation,  does  not  nhrnyH 
correspond  to  the  internal ;  in  the  earthworm  it  does,  partitions 
or  septa  being  attached  opposite  the  external  furrows,  which 
tend  to  divide  off  the  coolom  into  so  many  chambers  as  there  are 
segments.  In  the  leech,  however,  there  are  several  furrows, 
which  are  merely  skin  deep,  to  each  true  segment  marked  off 
by  the  septa.  The  completeness  of  the  internal  segmentation, 
brought  about  by  these  septa,  necessarily  affects  the  various 
organs  contained  in  the  coelom,  thus  the  intestine,  the  blood- 
vessels and.  the  nerve-cord  all  partake  in  it.  It  Is  not  often 
that  we  observe  any  reduction  in  the  number  of  repeated  parts, 
(each  segment,  for  example,  having  its  own  nerve-ganglion),  and 
this  is  especially  true  of  the  excretory  system,  each  segment 
having  a  pair  of  coiled  tubes,  segmental  organs  or  nephridia, 
which  open  outwardly  and  also  into  the  coelom  (Fig.  1 48).  Ho- 


Pig.  148.— Diagram  of  transection  of  earthworm. 

JT,  the  h3rpodermis;  o,  the  circular,  I,  the  longritudi" /i  musci  layers;  .9'  S^, 
the  upper  and  lower  pairs  of  bristles;  a,  external,  a\  crcloniic  aperture  of  (he 
nephridium  (the  external  aperture  is  not  exactly  in  the  same  plane  as  th^i  8et;o,  nor  is 
the  internal  aj>erture  in  the  same  plane  as  the  external) ;  i,  the  intestine  with  its  roof 
infolded  (tvphlosole) :  it  is  coated  with  pland'ilar  epithelial  cells ;  hlood-vessols  are 
epresenteid  in  black,  alwve  and  below  the  intestine,  and  around  the  nerve -cord— ^i. 
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mologiicji  of  these  are  to  bo  recognized  in  tlie  green  gLand  of  the 
crayfish,  and  the  coxal  glands  of  various  other  primitive  Arthro- 
iwdn,  such  as  the  ti«;orpioaB  and  raites,  which  have  a  similar 
])osition,  but  are  not  repeated  in  every  segment  as  in  the 
Annelids. 

The  excretory  organs  of  Annelids  find  a  closer  parallel  in  the  kidneys 
of  the  more  primitive  Vertebrates,  which  are  also  ul.'posed  segmentally  ; 
tho  internal  apertures  may  be  retained,  but  the  separate  external  aper- 
tures are  replaced  by  a  single  collecting  duct  leading  to  the  outside. 

4.  Instead  of  the  elaborate  muscles  which  are  present  in  the 
highest  Arthropods,  we  find  that  the  mu:.cles  and  the  skin 
are  closely  united  into  a  tube  surrounding  the  ccelora.  Im- 
mediately underneath  the  skin  is  a  layer  of  circular  fibres, 
within  that,  one  of  longitudinal  fibres,  and  both  are  penetrated 
by  radial  fibres  which  extend  from  the  skin  inwards.  Although 
locomotion  is  always  effected  by  the  alternate  contractions 
and  relaxations  of  this  cutaneo-muscular  tube,  yet  the  precise 
way  in  which  it  is  carried  out  differs  in  the  two  subclasses  of 
Annelids — the  Chstopoda  and  Discophora — to  which  the  earth- 
worm and  the  leech  respectively  belong.  In  the  former,  loco- 
motion is  assisted  by  bunches  of  strong  bristles  (setee)  attached 
to  the  sides  of  the  segments,  and  worked  by  special  muscu^^T 
slips,  while  in  the  latter,  one  or  more  regions  of  the  tube  are 
modified  into  suckers,  which  fix  the  body,  while  the  muscu- 
lar tube  alternately  contracts  and  elongates. 

5.  To  the  Chcetopods  belong  the  bulk  of  the  Class,  marine 
forms  with  numerous  bristles  (Order  Polyohseta)  fixed  on  short 
projecting  stumps  (parapodia),  which  may  also  carry  feelers, 
gills,  or  protecting  scales.  The  marine  Annelids  are  either  car- 
nivorous in  their  habits,  living  a  fi-ee  life,  and  swimming  or 
creeping  about  the  seashore,  or  sedentary  forms,  which  burrow 
in  the  stmd  (Fig.  149),  or  live  in  tubes  of  chitin  or  sand  or  lime, 
which  arc  constructed  with  the  aid  ot  secretions  fmm  the  skin. 
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The  order  to  which  the  earthworm  belongs,  however, 
(OligochaBta)  chiefly  includes  fresh-water  (liniicolous)  or  teres- 
trial  (terricolous)  worms,  where  the  bristles  ai*o  few  in  number, 
and  lodged  in  setigerous  follicles,  there  being  no  parapodia,  nor 
appendages  of  the  nature  of  feelers  or  gills.  The  Liniicola3  are 
small  forms  living  for  the  most  part  in  the  mud  at  the  bottom 
of  ponds  or  streams.  Some  of  them,  the  Naididcey  ai-e  parti- 
cularly remarkable  on  account  of  their  reproducing  themselves 
by  budding,  so  that  they  are  often  found  in  chains,  still 
attached  to  each  other.     They  live  chiefly  on  decaying  vegetable 


Fig.  149.— Marine  lob-worm.    (^Arenicola  piseatorum). 
The  bunches  of  seUe  are  more  apparent  in  front  of  the  gilla  than  behind. 


matter,  but  one  species  of  Chcetogaster  lives  a  parasitic  life  in 
the  lungs  of  various  pond-snails.  The  earthworm  {Lumbncus 
terrestris)  is  the  most  familiar  of  the  Terricolse ;  its  setae  are  not 
conspicuous,  but  each  segment  carries  eight,  disposed  in  four 
groups.  One  region  of  the  body  is  often  swollen  and  noticeable* 
bearing  the  clitellum ;  it  furnishes  a  cocoon  in  which  the  eggs 
are  developed.  The  researches  of  Darwin  proved  the  earth- 
worm to  be  of  the  first  importance  in  the  loosening  of  the  soil 
and  the  formation  of  mould.  This  is  effected  in  the  course  of 
its  burrowing,  which  it  does  partly  by  separating  the  particles 
of  earth,  partly  by  swallowing  them.  Although  no  special  respir- 
atory organs  are  present,  yet  the  skin  is  traversed  throughout 
by  capillary  vessels,  which  bring  the  blood  close  to  the  surface. 
The  fluid  portion  of  the  blood  (not  the  corpuscle.^,  I,  60)  con- 
tains hsemoglobin  ;  and  its  circulation  thi'ough  the  skin,  as  well 
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lis  through  the  rest  of  the  body,  is  assured  by  }ieai*t-l'ke  loops 
wliich  connect  the  principal  longitudinal  vessels.  These  are 
situated  above  and  below  the  tubular  intestine,  and  above  and 
below  and  on  each  side  of  the  nerve-cord. 

6.  The  Discophora  differ  from  the  other  Annelids  in  the  entire 
absence  of  bristles,  and  iu  the  presence  of  a  sucker  immediately 
below  the  posterior  aperture  of  the  intestine.  Most  forma  also 
have  the  segment  in  front  of  the  mouth  (prestomium)  converted 
into  a  sucker.  In  accordance  with  their  habits  of  life,  wo  find 
conspicuous  structural  diffci'ences  in  the  Leeches,  as  compared 
with  the  other  Annelids.  They  are  sometimes  temporary  para- 
sites, like  the  medicinal  leech  in  Europe  {Hirudo)  or  its  Ameri- 
can representative  MacrohdeUa^  living  upon  the  juices  of  other 
animals,  which  they  suck  and  store  up  in  a  sacculated  intess 
tine,  or  carnivorous  forms  with  a  simpler  intestine  preying  on 
the  smaller  Invertebrates  (N'ephelis).  Both  of  these  groups 
have  jaws,  which  are  used  either  for  inflicting  a  wound  be. 
fore  sucking,  or  for  comminuting  their  food.  Other  para 
sitic  forms  are  destitute  of  jaws,  but  have  instead  a  protractile 
proboscis.  Common  ^examples  are  the  fish-leech  (Piscicola  or 
lchthyohdella)y  and  the  various  species  of  Clepsine,  large  forni- 
of  which  attack  the  pond-turtles,  while  smaller  species  prey  on 
the  pond-snails.  Another  interesting  form,  destitute  of  the 
anterior  sucker,  ia  the  curious  little  Branchiohdella,  several 
species  of  which  are  to  be  found  on  the  gills,  and  on  the  head- 
parts,  of  the  various  species  of  crayfishes. 

7.  In  contrast  to  the  Annelids,  the  lower  Classes  of  Termes  do 
not  possess  metamenc  segmentation.  Certain  marine  forms — 
Qephyrea — have  segmental  organs,  but  the  ccelom  is  undivided 
and  the  r.3rve-cord  alike  throughout.  In  the  other  Classes 
(Rotifera,  Nematelminthes,  and  Plathelminthes),  to  which,  for 
the  most  part,  unfamiliar  and  inconspicuous  forms  belong,  a 
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so-called    wutor-vascuhir  Hystoni — to   bo  presently  ilescribeil — 
replaces  the  segmentul  organs. 

8.  ThcRotifera  or  Wheel- Animalcules  are  inicroscoijic  aquatic  creatures, 
loundtho  mouth  of  which  are  disposed  lobes  bearing  cilia,  whieli,  when 
in  motion  give  the  appearance  of  rotating  wheels  (Fig.  150).   They  serve 

to  bring  food  to  the  mouth,  and  also  for 
swimming.  A  longer  or  shorter  tail,  which 
is  sometimes  telescopic,  assists  in  locomo- 
tion, and  serves  also,  as  it  terminates  in  a 
pair  of  forceps,  for  temporary  fixation.  Some 
of  the  species  are  sedentary,  living  in  tubes, 
either  singly  or  in  colonies.  The  intestine  is 
absent  in  the  males  (which  are  not  only  more 
minute  than  the  females,  but  also  much  fewer 
in  number,  and  shorter-lived),  but  it  is  com- 
plete in  the  females,  having  near  the  mouth 
an  expanded  part  containing  a  chitinous  mas- 
ticating apparatus;,  and,  behind  that,  two 
lateral  coeca.  The  water-vascular  system 
consists  of  two  convoluted  tubes  opening 
anteriorly  into  the  ccelom  and  posteriorly 
into  a  contractile  bladder,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  rectum.  Instead  of  the  elong> 
ated  nerve-cord  of  the  higher  Annelids,  there 
is  here  only  a  single  ganglion  situated  above 
the  oesophagus,  whence  are  distributed  nerve- 
fibres  to  the  various  parts,  including  the  eyes 
and  tactile  organs.  There  are  no  blood- 
vessels, and  no  respiratory  organs.  The  Rotifers  like  the  Tardigrades 
have  considerable  power  of  resisting  death  by  desiccation. 
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150. -Female  of  Roti- 
(Ilydatina  senta). 


9.  The  liames  of  the  remaining  Classes,  which  include  for  the 
most  pai*t  parasitic  worms,  are  taken  from  the  form  of  the  body, 
which  is  cylindrical  in  the  Nematelminthes  but  flattened  in  the 
Plathelminthes.  According  to  the  grade  of  parasitism,  the  in- 
testinal system  is  more  or  less  reduced,  being  absent  in  those 
most  completely  adapted  for  a  parasitic  mode  of  life.  Organs  of 
fixation  suited  to  the  nature  and  degree  of  the  parasitism,  are 
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also  to  bo  rocognisod.  Tlio  devclopmont  is  often  complicated 
by  a  metamorphosis,  and  the  creatures  often  pass  through  dif- 
ferent stages  of  their  parasitic  life  in  different  hosts,  a  phenom- 
enon known  as  heteroecism. 


! '  I 
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Etg.  iSL—Tridiina  ^raUa, 

A,  female;    D,  male;   C,  Junction  of  oesophagus  and  intestine;   D,  encysted 
Trichina-larva  between  the  fibres  of  muscular  tissue. 

10.  Two  orders  of  Nematelminthes  are  recognised,  the  Nematodes, 
which  have  generally  a  complete  intestine,  and  the  Aeanthocephali,  which 
have  none.  To  the  former  order  thore  belong  some  free  microscopic  forms, 
which  live  in  decaying  matter  in  water,  also  some  vegetable  para- 
sites, like  the  wheat- worm  (  Tyknchus)  and  the  beet- worm  ( Heterodera}^ 
but  the  bulk  of  the  order  are  parasites,  either  during  a  part  of  their 
life  (like  the  insect  parasites  Oordiua  and  Mermis),  or  during  the  whole  of 
it.  All  groups  of  Vertebrates  have  special  Nematode  parasites,  which  live 
in  the  skin,  or  the  eyes  (Filaria),  or  in  the  intestine  (AKoriaJ,  or  the 
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mmoles  (  TMchina),  or  the  respiratory  organs  (SyngamuSf  StrongyhuX 
or  bloo<l*va8cular  system  (Sclerostomum),  and  cause  many  aeriuus 
diseases.  One  of  the  most  dangerous  of  these  to  which  man  is  liable, 
is  Trichiniasis,  caused  by  eating  insuiIiciently<cookcd  pork,  in  the 
flesh  of  which  the  minute  encapsuled  Trichinse  are  living  (Fig.  151). 
The  Acanthocephali  are  so-nameil,  from  a  proboscis  covered  with  hooks^ 
by  which  they  fix  themselves  in  the  intestines  of  their  hosts — for  the 
most  part,  lower  Vertebrates. 

11.  The  Plathelminthes  also  include  some  free  forms,  such  as  the  marine 
Nemertinl,  unsegmentetl  worms,  which  sometimes  attain  alcngth  of  thirty 
or  forty  feet  {Linetis)^  and  also  the  TorbeJlarla,  for  the  most  part  very 
small  creatures  living  in  water  or  damp  places.  In  both,  the  skin  is  covered 
with  ciliated  cells,  which  are  absent  in  the  other  (parasitic)  orders. 
The  intestine  ia  tubular  and  complete  in  tho  Nemerteans,  but  in  the 
TurbeUariaas  it  is  sometimes  much  branched,  and  always  opens  to  the 
outtiide  only  by  tho  mouth.  The  commonest  forma  are  species  of  Plan- 
aria  (Fig.  152  b)  little  flat,  leech-like  forms, 
which  are  to  be  found  clinging  to  stones  or 
creeping  about  in  fresh-water  ponds  or 
streams.  They  are  rarely  longer  than  half 
an  inch,  but  some  marine  forms  attain  a 
much  larger  size.  On  the  other  hand,  there 
are  fresh- water  Turbellaria  with  a  simple 
rod-like  intestine  (Fig.  152  a),  which  rarely 
exceed  a  line  in  length,  and  others,  with 
no  intestine  at  all»  in  which  the  food-parti- 
cles are  simply  admitted  by  the  mouth  into 
the  interior  of  the  body,  which  is  composed 
of  soft  cells. 


—  n 


Fig.  152.— Turbellaria. 

a,  Mesostomum,  with  rod- 
like ;  b,  Planaria,  with  branch- 
ed intestine  ;  in,  the  mouth  ;  n, 
nerve-Kangiia  wiih  e^e-spota. 


12.  The  remaining  orders  of  the  Flat-worms 
are  the  TTematodes,  and  Cestodes.  In  the 
former,  the  intestine  is  a  forked  tube  open- 
ing only  by  the  mouth  j  in  the  latter,  it  is  entirely  absent,  and 
there  is  no  coelom  in  either.  Organs  of  fixation  in  the  form  of 
suckers  or  hooks  are  always  present.  The  Trematodes  live  either 
as  ectoparasites  on  various  animals,  such  as  fishes  and  molluscs, — 
in  which  case  they  are  well  provided  with  hooks  and  suckers,  and 
form  only  a  few  eggs,  which  they  fix  directly  to  their  hosts,  — 
or  as  entoparasites  within  various  Vertebrates, — in  which  case  they 
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generally  have  two  suukiirs  (genus  Distomum),  c»no  romul  the  mouth, 
the  other  on  the  ventral  surface.  Tlio  eggs  are  very  numerous, 
for  only  a  very  small  number  of  them  can  meet  with  the  com< 
plicated  conditions  favouraldo  to  their  complete  life.  They  <lo  not  give 
rise  at  once  to  the  Distomo  form,  but,  by  internal  budding,  to  inter- 
mediate broods,  wliich  differ  from  the  adult  in  form,  and  are  found  in 
some  di£furout  animal  (Fig.  153). 


Fiir.  153.— Developmental  cycle  of  Distomumhepaticum.— The  liver-fluke  of  sheep. 
*  (After  Leuckart). 

a,  the  adult  showing  the  position  of  the  suckers,  and  the  branched  Intestine ;  b, 
an  etjg  with  operculum,  and  contained  ciliated  embryo,  with  some  unconsumed  food- 
yolk.— This  embryo  gives  rise  to  a  •'sporoeysfin  which  "  redisD,"  like  c,  are  formed 
"by  internal  budding.  The  redia  gives  rise,  also  by  internal  budding,  to  larval  distomes— 
*•  cercariffi  "  ti,— which  loose  the  tail  and  after  encystment  attain  the  adult  form,  a. 

13.  Apar- ;  from  the  absence  of  the  intestine,  the  Cestodes  diflfer  from  the 
Trematodes  in  the  formation  of  chains  by  budding,  each  segment  in  the 
chain  or  proglottis^  resembling  its  neighbour,  but  differing  from  the 
original  or  head-segment,  by  the  absence  of  organs  of  fixation.  The  seg- 
ments have  sometimes  more,  sometimes  less  capacity  for  independent 
life.  The  eggs  formed  v/ithin  them  do  not  at  once  develop  into  original 
head-segments,  but  into  larval  bladder-like  forms  (Cysticerci) — which  are 
found  in  some  different  animal  from  the  host  of  the  adult — and  these 
may,  by  budding,  give  rise  to  more  than  one  head-segment.  The  adult 
chains  are  found  in  the  intestines  of  all  the  classes  of  Vertebrates  ;  the 
cystic  stages  in  the  flesh,  liver  or  brain  of  some  animal,  wh,ich  serves  as 
food  for  the  host  of  the  adult  chains  (Fig.  154).  Thus  the  tape-worms  of 
the  carnivorous  sharks  pass  through  their  cystio  stages  in  the  Teleosts, 
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on  whichthoy  feed.    Through  outing  inaufficiontly-c(K)kc«l  beef,  pork  or 
iish,  nmu  is  liahlo  to  BtivuriU  forma  uf  these  paraf>itu8. 


Fiff.  154.— Developmental  cycle  of  Tmiin  ficrrata.  (A  species  of  tapo-womi 
rt'hich  occurs  in  the  doj,').  (After  Leucitiirt). 

1,  A  young  tape-worm  composed  of  the  head,  with  hooks  (a,  h),  and  suckers,  and 
a  chain  of  iinmiiture  .segments  ;  2,  a.  mature  segment,  the  branched  uterus  of  which  ia 
full  of  (J-hoolied  shelled  embryos,  3;  tliesegain  access  to  the  liver  cf  the  rabbit,  loose 
their  hooics,  become  encysted,  4,  and  invaginated  at  one  end  whioi'  gives  rise  to  the  head 
of  the  future  tape-worm,  5;  G,  a  fully  formed  bladder-worm  (C»/«<»V<!rctw />ijf^/^on«/») ; 
7,  section  of  the  head  before  its  eversioa ;  r,  the  rostellum  which  carries  the  hooks ;  «, 
two  of  the  sucliera. 


,    j 


MOLLUSCA. 

14.  From  the  lowly- oi'gauised  unsegrnontod  worms,  which  we 
have  been  considering,  to  a  sub-kingdom  like  the  Mollusca,  which 
contains  some  of  the  largest  and  most  highly-organised  of  the 
Invertebrates,  seems  a  very  long  step,  and  yet  it  is  to  the  Vermes, 
and  not  to  any  of  the  other,  sub-kingdoms,  that  we  must  look 
for  any  resemblance  to  the  Molluscan  structure. 
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Tlie  sub-kingdom  derives  its  name  from  the  softness  of'  the 
tissues  of  the  body,  a  peculiarity  dependent  on  the  fact  that  it 
is  generally  protected  by  a  one  or  two-valved  shell.  Locomo- 
tion is  effected  by  the  specialised  musculature  of  the  ventral 
surface  of  the  body — the  so-called  foot — which  recalls,  in  many 
cases,  the  creeping  surfaces  of  the  Planarians,  but  is  often 
curiously  modified  for  other  methods  of  locomotion.  The  re- 
spiratory organs  are  generally  gills,  situated  on  one  or  both  sides 
of  the  body  and  protected  by  a  fold  of  the  skin  called  the 
pallium  or  mangle ;  it  is  this  portion  of  the  skin  which  has  the 
function  of  secreting  the  shell.  One  pair  of  excretory  oi'gans, 
similar  in  structure  to  the  nephridia  of  the  segmented  worms, 
are  present,  but  the  nervous  system  is  arranged  on  a  plan 
entirely  different  froDi  that  of  any  of  the  Vermes  studied. 

15.  Two  subdivisions  of  Molluscs  are  recognized,  which  differ 
according  to  the  .amount  of  specialisation  of  the  cephalic  end  of 
the  body.  The  bivalve  shell-fish,  from  the  peculiar  iiiaiiP.er  in 
which  their  food  is  secured  and  their  almost  sedentary  habits, 
have  none  of  that  concentration  of  the  sense-organs  and  of  the 
nerve-centres  into  the  "head,"  which  we  find  in  the  other 
Molluscs.  They  are  thus  frequently  called  the  Acephala*  in  con- 
trast to  the  Cephaloiliora. 

16.  The  Acephala  form  a  single  class — Lamellibranchiata, 
called  so  on  account  of  the  plate-like  gills,  which  are  present  in 
all.  It  is  chiefly  a  marine  gi'oup,  but  repi'esentatives  of  both  of  the 
orders  into  which  it  is  subdivided  occur  in  fresh  water,  the  most 
conspicuous  being  the  fresh- water  Mussels  (Unionidcb),  any 
one  of  which  will  serve  as  a  type  for  the  study  of  the  class. 

The  shell,  like  the  body,  is  symmetrical,  the  right  and  left 
valves  being  similar ;  it  is  only  in  attached  forms  of  Lamelli- 
branchs  like  the  oyster,  in  which  any  great  dei^reo  of  asymmetry 
is  to  be  observed.  At  the  dorsal  surface  is  to  be  noted  the 
hinge,  formed  by  an  an  uncalcified  part  of  the  shell,  the  ligament, 
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and  often  by  teeth  on  tlio  valves.  In  front  of  tlie  liingo  aro 
the  umbones,  the  first-formed  parts  of  the  valves ;  they  gener- 
ally incline  forwards.  Tlu-eo  layers  may  bo  seen  in  the  shell, 
the  outer  brown  periostracum,  the  thick  prismatic  layer  formed 

by  the  activity  of  the  thickened 
borderofthe  mantle  (Fig.  155),  and 
the  nacreous  or  pearly  layer,  se- 
creted by  the  whole  mantle  surface. 
Pearls  are  the  result  of  repeated 
'^  layers  of  this  substance  being  form- 
ed round  foreign  particles,  which 
have  got  betweea  the  mantle  and 
the  shell.  The  mantle  corresponds 
in  fonn  to  the  shell,  hanging  down 
right  and  left  of  the  body :  in  many 
Lamellibrancht^  the  margins  of  its 
two  lobes  tmid  to  unite,  except  in 

Fig.  lB5.-DIa?mmma«o  transection  *'~^*»  ^  *^^°^  «g^^  ^  ^^®  ^^^> 
olAnodoa.  (After  Ludwig;.  and    behind    at  two    pointy    the 

1,  ligament;  «A,  shell;  m,  mantle;     .   .  .        n  ^        .  ,_   » 

m\  its  thickened  niargrin ;  g*,  g*,  SipJlOnS,  tO  allOW  Water  to  get  UltO 
•uter  and  inner  ffill-plates;/,  in  the         •,         ^     «  .i  .i  -^        »     . 

niantle-cavityt>ointato  the  foot,  which  and  OUt  01  tiu3  mantle  cavity,  but 
contains  portions  of  ttie  intestine  (»)  .  i  .  .         j  .  •      j.i 

and  reproductive  organs;  n,  is  in  the  thlS  uniOn  aoeS  nOt  OCCUr  in  the 
glandular  part  of    the  nepliridium,  tt    •  J  xi.        •    i.  /-ci*       tK/«\ 

•openingofitsnon-glondularpartinto   UniOS,  and  tbO  SipnonS  (l^lg.   1»D), 

themanue-cavity.  ^^^  ^^^  specialised   parts  of  the 

mantle-margin,  which  can  be  fitted  together. 

Locomotion  is  effected  by  the  ploughshare-shaped  foot ;  mus- 
cular fibres  are  hardly  developed  elsewhere  in  the  body-wall 
except  along  the  border  of  the  mantle,  and  especially  at  its 
anterior  and  posterior  ends,  where  the  adductor  muscles  which 
close  the  shell  are  situated. 

Kelated  to  these  muscular  masses  are  the  three  pairs  of  nervB> 
ganglia — cerebral,  pedal  and  parieto-splanchnic — with  connect- 
ing nerve-cord^     A  pair  of  flat,  triangular,  tactile  tentacles  on 
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each  side  of  the  mouth,  a  pair  of  otocysts  in  the  foot,  sup- 
plied by  the  cerebral  ganglia,  and  a  patch  of  olfactory  neuro- 
epithelium  near  the  posterior  adductor  are  the  chief  seats  of 
the  8i>ecial  senses.  In  some  forms,  eyes  are  distributed  along 
the  mantle-margin,  but  not  in  the  Unios. 
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The  mouth  lies  under  the  anterior  adductor  and  leads  into 
a  stomach  surrounded  by  a  bulky  liver,  and  possessing  a  coecum 
containing  a  "  crystalline  stylet'*  of  unknown  function.  After 
several  turns  within  the  foot,  the  intestine  ascends,  and  in  its 
course  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  posterior  adductor,  is  envel- 
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oped  by  the  heart.  This  organ  is  "  systemic,"  driving  the  blood, 
which  it  has  collected  from  the  gills,  forward  and  backward 
throughout  the  body.  The  most  spacious  part  of  the  coelom  is 
the  pericardium  surrounding  the  heart ;  it  communicates  with 
the  outside  (the  mantle-cavity)  by  means  of  a  pair  of  nephridia 
(the  Organ  of  Bojanus),  which  open  into  the  pericardium  ante- 
riorly, and  then  turn  upon  themselves  in  such  a  way,  that  the 
distal  non-glandular  part  of  each  tube  lies  above  the  proximal 
glandular  part,  and  opens  in  nearly  the  same  plane  as  the  peri- 
cardial opening. 

There  are  two  gill-plates  j  each  is  formed  of  a  number  of  ver- 
tical filaments  attached  to  the  side  of  the  body-wall  (as  may  be 
seen  to  the  right  of  *  in  Fig.  155)  and  curved  upon  themselves, 
the  inner  series  to  the  inside,  the  outer  to  the  outside.  The 
plate  results  from  the  union  of  filaments  to  their  neighbours 
in  front  and  behind ;  it  is  double,  owing  to  the  recurving  of 
each  filament,  but  the  two  layers  are  separated  above,  although 
the  space  between  them  is  partly  obliterated  by  junctions  be- 
low. 

Water  is  sucked  through  the  inhalent  or  branchial  siphon  by 
means  of  ciliated  cells  on  the  gill-plates  ;  the  current  sets  through 
the  surface  of  the  plates  into  the  spaces  between  the  two  layers, 
whence  it  is  swept  out  through  the  exhalent  or  cloacal  siphon, 
carrying  with  it  the  excreta  from  the  kidneys  and  intestine. 
Solid  particles  contained  in  the  water  are  swept  forwards 
towards  the  mouth,  and  guided  into  it  by  ciliated  cells  on  the 
tentacles. 

The  reproductive  organs  are  situated  in  the  foot,  and  the  eggs 
undergo  the  greater  pai-t  of  their  development  in  the  inter- 
lamellar  space  of  the  outer  gills,  which  are  thus  turned  into 
brood-pouches.  The  distribution  of  tlie  larva)  (Glochidia)  is 
provided  for  by  their  escaping  thence  and  fastening  themselves 
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in  the  skin  of  various  small  fish,  where  they  undergo  a  resting 
stage  before  they  attain  their  adult  form. 

17.  The  TTnionidse  belong  to  an  order  Aspbonlata  distinguished  by  the 
absence  of  tubular  siphons  ;  the  oyster  (Ostrea)  and  scallop  (Pecten)  also 
belong  here,  but  they  have  only  one  (the  posterior)  adductor  muscle,  and 
no  foot.  Intermediate  between  these  types  is  the  sea-mussel  (Mytilus), 
in  which  the  anterior  adductor  and  the  foot  are  smalL  These  forms  are 
attached,  not  by  the  shell,  but  by  homy  "byssns  "  threads  secreted  by 
the  foot. 

18.  A  second  order  Slphonlata  is  formed  for  those  in  which  the  mantle 
cavity  is  closed;  except  for  the  tubular  siphons  behind,  and  an  apertnre 
for  the  foot  in  front.  Numerous  minute  fresh-water  forms  {Cyclas, 
Flmlium)  belong  here,  but  the  bulk  of  the  forms  are  marine.  Wben  the 
siphons  are  long,  and  can  be  retracted  into  the  shell,  there  is  a  corres- 
f  jnding  mark  within  the  shell  (F  g.  157),  as  in  the  Sea-clams  (Mya  and 
Venus).  Some  of  the  forms  burrow  in  sand,  others  la  rocks  (Pholas),  or 
timber  (Teredo). 

19.  The  higher  division  of  the  Mollusca  (the  Cephalopliora) 
presents  a  much  greater  range  of  foi*m  than  do  the  Acephala; 

four  Classes  Are  recognized,  each  of  them 
exhibiting  important  modifications  of  the 
typical  Molluscan  structure.     Most  of  the 
species  belong  to  one  of  these,  the  Gas- 
Pig.  157.  tropoda,  called  so  on  account  of  the  de- 
velopment  of  the  foot  into  a  locomotive 
organ,  generally  a  flat  creeping  surface,  occupying  the  venljral 
aspect  of  the  body. 

Very  few  Gastropods  retain  the  bilateral  sjrmmetry  which  we 
see  in  the  Acephala  ;  the  most  primitive  forms — the  Chitons — 
do,  (a  group,  which  of  all  the  Mollusca,  comes  nearest  to  the 
Vermes),  but  in  most  a  distinct  asymmetry  is  present.  This 
depends  upor\  a  separation  of  the  vegetative  from  the  animal 
organs,  and  the  grouping  of  the  former  into  a  visceral  mass  or 
hump,  above  the  head  and  foot,  which  are  closely  united  (Pig.  1 58). 
The  visceral  mass  is  protected  by  a  shell  (similar  in  structure 
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to  that  of  the  Lamellibranchs),  which,  in  the  simplest  cases,  is 
formed  of  a  single  conical  piece  ;  in  most  Gastropods,  however, 
the  shell  is  spiral,  and  the  visceral  mass  has,  in  the  course  of 
development,  become  twisted  in  the  same  direction,  so  as  to  cause 
the  intestine  e.  g,  to  open  anteriorly.  This  twist  results  in  the 
suppression  of  the  gill  and  nephridium  of  one  side,  and  also  in 


Fig.  158. — Diagram  of  Limnffia,  to  show  the  course  of  the  intestine  and  the 
arrangement  of  the  nerve-ganglia  in  the  head. 

r,  floor  of  the  mouth  occupied  by  the  radula ;  r^,  a  row  of  lingual  teeth ;  g,  posi- 
tion of  apertures  of  reproductive  organs ;  m,  the  free  mantle  margin  ;  wi'  the  line  of 
fusion  of  the  mantle  with  the  body-wall  bounding  the  lung  in  front ;  I,  the  aperture  of 
the  lung ;  a,  the  anus ;  S,  the  stomach,  receiving  the  tubes  of  the  liver  which  occupies 
the  apex  of  the  shell  :  C,  the  cerebral,  pi,  the  pleural,  v,  the  visceral  ganglion  ;  be 
tween  the  two  pleural  are  the  two  pedal,  and  between  the  visceral,  the  single  abdom- 
inal ganglion. 

the  asymmetrical  situation  of  the  heart.  The  direction  of  the 
twist  determines  which  side  of  the  body  shall  be  affected ;  it  is 
sometimes  towards  the  right  (dexiotropous),  but  generally 
towards  the  left  (leiotropous),  in  which  case  the  organs  of  the 
right  side  are  retained  at  the  expense  of  those  of  the  left. 

The  mantle-cavity,  which  is  so  roomy  in  the  Acephala,  is 
much  restricted  in  the  Gastropods,  and  is  confined  to  the  sides 
of  the  visceral  mass.  The  mantle-margin  is  rarely  free,  but 
generally  forms  an  enclosed  space  opening  externally  by  an 
aperture  or  tube,  which  lies  on  the  right  side  in  left-twisted 
(leiotropous)  forms. 

Apart  from  the  asymmetry  referred  to,  the  most  striking  dlf- 
16 
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ference  is  in  the  organization  of  the  head.  Not  only  are  the  chie:'^ 
Jierve-centres  and  the  sense-organs  aggregated  here,  but  there  is 
developed  a  complicated  mechanism  in  connection  with  the 
mouth,  consisting  of  horny  jaws  and  a  lingual  ribbon  or  radulay 
the  surface  of  which  is  beset  with  teeth  like  a  rasp  or  file,  and 
which  can  be  evened  by  special  muscles. 

20.  Three-fifths  of  the  Gastropods  are  adapted  for  breathing 
air,  the  mantle-cavity  being  altered  into  a  lung  and  the  gills  be- 
ing rudimentary  (cf.  VII,  12);  they  form  an  important  order  Pul- 
monatai  a  key  to  the  structure  of  which  is  furnished  by  the  pond- 
snail  figured  above.  It  belongs  to  a  sub-order,  the  meuibers  of 
which.  ( Basommatophora)  have  the  eyes  at  the  bases  of  the 
tentacles,  and  possess  thin  shells,  which  may  be  spiral  like  Zim- 
ncea,  or  spiral  and  dexiotropous  like  Physa,  or  coiled  in  one 

plane  like  PlanorhiSj  or 

simply  conical  like  An- 

cylus  (Fig.  159).   More 

numerous,  however,  aie 

the  land -snails  and  slugs 

which  carry  the  eyes  at 

the  tips  of  the  tentacles 

{Stylom7tiato2)hora)y  and 

which   include    shelled 

FiK.m-SheU9  of  fresh  water  Gasteropoda.         ioy^^\i^^HeUx,Zonites, 

Pulmonates,— 1,  Ilehx;  2,  Succinca ;  3,  Physa ;  '  ' 

4,Ancybiii:  b,  Plaaurhix.^  Prosobraiichs, -6,  Pafit-   ^-^cciwea and  forms with 

(Hna,  with  the  operculum  m  the  aperture ;  7,  Gonw' 

basis.  a  rudimentary  internal 

shell  like  Limax. 

21,  A  second  order  of  Gastropods— Prosotaranchlata— includes,  for  the 
most  part,  marine  forms,  differing  from  the  Pulmouata  in  possessing  a 
gill  in  the  mantle-cavity,  and,  usually,  an  operculum  carried  on  the  foot  for 
closing  the  aperture  of  the  shell.  The  ordinal  name  is  derived  from  the 
fact  that  the  respiratory  organ  is  situated  in  front  of  the  heart,  as  it  L  iii 
the  Pulmouata.  Great  variety  of  colour  and  form  characterizes  the  shells 
of  the  Order,  the- Chitons,  e.g.,  having  a  shell  formed  of  tight  transverse 
pieces,  the  Limpets  {Patella),  a  simple  conical  shell,  while  endless  va- 
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rieties  of  spirals  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Top-shells,  ( Turbo  and  Tro- 
chm),  Olives,  Cone-shells,  Cowries  (Cyprvea),  &c.,  &c.  Some  few  Proso- 
branchiates,  such  as  Helicina,  Valvata,  Paludina,  are  met  with  in  fresh 
water  (Figs.  159,  6  and  7). 

22.  In  the  Heteropoda  we 
have  a  series  of  Gastropoils 
adapted  for  a  pelagic  life,  the 
foot  being  compressed  into  a  fin, 
and  t^e  visceral  mass  and  its 
protecting  shell  much  reduced 
ir  size,  so  as  not  to  interfere 
with  the  transparency  of  the 
creature  (Fig.  160);  and  in  the 
OpisthobrancUata,  a  series  of 
marine  forms,  in  which  the 
shell  is  small  or  absent,  but  the 
gills  generally  project  free  from 
the  surface  of  the  body,  and  are 
situated  behind  the  heart  (Fig. 
161). 


Big.  160.— Outline  of 
tt  Heteropod  {Atlanta). 
The  foot  is  divided  into 
three  reg^Ions :  pro-  ineso-, 
and  meta-podiuin.  On  the 
incsopodium  is  a  sucker, 
on  the  metapodiuiu,  on 
operculum. 


Fig.  161. 

A  naked 
Opiathobran- 
chiate  (Doris). 
A  rosette  of  gills 
surrounds  the 
anuo. 


23.  The  Gastropods  are  the  only  Class  of  Cephalophorous  Mol- 
luscs which  are  represented  inland  ;  the  others  are  exclusively 
marine,  and  embrace  comparatively  few  living  forms.  They  are 
contained  in  three  Classes,  the  Scaphopoda  or  Tooth-shells,  with 
burrowing  foot  and  numei-ous  slender  tentacles  (Fig,  162  &),  the 
Pteropoda,  pelagic  forms  with  or  without  a  shell,  but  with  the 
foot  converted  into  two  wing-like  fins  (Fig.  162  c),  and  the 
Cephalopoda»  at  present  a  small  group  in  comparison  with  its 
development  in  past  geological  times  (Fig.  162  a).  To 
this  class  belong  the  most  highly-organized  Mollusca — the 
Cuttle-fishes  (Sepia),  Squids  (Loligo),  Octopus,  «fec.;  in  all 
of  which  the  shell  is  reduced  to  an  internal  "  cuttle-bone " 
or  "pen."  The  foot  is  partly  transformed  into  a  circlet  of 
tea  or  eight  **  arms  "  surrounding  the  mouth  and  carrying  for- 
midable suckers,  and  partly  into  a  **  funnel,"  which  permits  the 
water  used  in  respiration  to  be  forcibly  ejected  from  the  mantle- 
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carity,  and  thus  to  be  employed  for  swimming.  Homy  jaws 
bound  the  aperture  of  the  mouth ;  and  the  nervous  system  and 
sense-organs,  which  are  protected  by  a  cartilaginous  endoskele- 
ton,  attain  a  degree  of  development  not  to  be  met  with  else- 
where among  the  Invertebrates.    These  forms  have  two  gCla 


ng.  162.— tf,aCcphalopod  (Z.0%0);  6,  a  Scaphopod  {Dentalium);  c,  a  Pteropod 
(Hyaled). 

m,  mantle-margin  of  Loligo ;  /,  the  funnel ;  />,  the  fins  of  Hyalea,  between  them  the 
mouth ;  m*,  processes  of  the  mantle-margin. 

(Dibranchiata)  in  the  mantle-cavity,  but  the  Pearly  Nautilus 
(i\r.  pompilio)  has  four  (it  is  a  Tetrabranchiate  form),  and  it 
further  differs  from  the  cuttle-fish  in  the  number  of  the  oral 
subdivisions  of  the  foot,  in  the  presence  of  an  external  chambered 
shell,  and  the  absence  of  the  ink-bag,  (a  very  characteristic 
oigan  of  defence  of  the  Dibranchiata^  which  fumishea  the 
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** sepia"  that  they  diffuse  around  them  for  concealment).  Al- 
though fossil  Dibranchiate  forms  are  not  uncommon  (Belem- 
nitesjy  yet  the  bulk  of  the  fossil  Cephalopods  belong  to  theTetra. 
branchiatja,  the  chambered  shells  of  thousands  of  different  species 
furnishing  to  the  Palaeontologist  means  of  recognizing  the  rela- 
tive age  of  the  rocks  in  which  they  occur. 


MOLLUSCOIDEA. 


24.  Two  classes  of  animals  require  to  be  noticed  in  the  present 
chapter,  which  have  been  associated  together  as  the  sub-king- 
dom Molluscoidea,  partly  on  account  of  real,  and  partly  on  ac- 
count of  fancied  affinities  to  each  other  and  the  MoUusca  proper. 
These  are  the  Brachiopoda  and  Polyzoa ;  the  former,  long  con- 
sidered to  be  related  to  the  Lamellibranchs  on  account  of  the 
possession  of  a  bivalve  shell  ;  the  latter,  on  account  of  their 
forming  colonies,  formerly  clas.v  id  with  the  "zoophytes  "  to  be 
described  in  the  following  chapter.  There  is  no  superficial  re- 
semblance between  the  two  classes  themselves,  but  zoologists 
have  determined  by  studying  the  development  of  both,  that  they 
are  not  only  related  to  each  other,  but  also  to  the  Vermes. 

25.  The  Brachiopods  are  exclusively  marine  animals,  compara- 
tively few  species  of  which  survive  to  the  present  day ;  in  past 
geological  periods,  however,  they  were  extremely  numerous,  and 
have,  therefore,  much  of  the  same  interest  attaching  to  them  as 
the  Trilobites  and  Tetrabranchiate  Cephalopods.  Most  of  the 
living  species  are  found  in  the  warmer  seas ;  of  the  few  that 
occur  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  Rhynchonella  psittacea  is  per- 
haps the  commonest.  This  species  exhibits  the  characteristic 
inequality  of  the  two  valves  of  the  shell  (Fig.  163),  the 
smaller  (dorsal)  valve  fitting  like  a  lid  on  the  larger  (ventral) 
valve,  which  also  has  a  proj  acting  beak  permitting  the  passage 
of  a  short  staik  by  which  the  animal  is  attached.    These  valves 
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are  secreted  by  mantle-lobes,  which,  of  course,  have  likewise  a 

totally  different  relation  to  the  body 
from  what  exists  in  the  Lamellibranchs. 
Their  edges  are  beset  with  setae,  like 
those  of  worms,  and  they  contain  pro- 
cesses from  the   ccclom  in  which  the 

Pisf.  les.—RhynchoneUa  plena.  ,     i       /.         i       mi  •       i   • 

Chazy  Formation.  eggs  are  to  be  lound.     ihe  animal  is 

confined  to  the  attached  end  of  the  shell  (Fig.'  164)  the  roomy 
mantle-cavity  being 
occupied  by  a  pair  of 
coiled-up  arms,  fring- 
ed with  tentacles, 
which  take  their  ori- 
gin on  either  side  of 
the  mouth.  These 
arms  (at  one  time 
supposed  to  be  equiv- 
alent to  the  Molluscan 

C     ,       -I  0.1  side  with  the  shell  partly  removed. 

toot — hence  tne  name     «,  anterior  ;  b,  posterior  or  hinge  area  of   shell ;   p, 

/•     ,1  1  \  peduncle,  #,  stomach  embedded  in  the  liver  and  com- 

Ot     tne     Class — f    are  municating  with  the  oesophagus  in  front,  and  the  intestine 

often  supported  by  a  ^^^•"'i '  ^^  «?«»»"&•  «.  closing  muscles. 

calcareous  endoskeleton ;  such  is  not  the  case  in  Bhynchonella^ 

but  in  some  of  the  fossil  forms  (Fig.  165),  the  complete  skeleton 

is  well  preserved.  It  is  obvious, 
then,  that  the  arms  are  not  for 
locomotion ;  their  chief  function 
is  to  bring  food  to  the  mouth,  and 
this  is  effected  by  cilia  on  the 
tentacles,  which,  create  a  current 

Fig.  165.-Intemalsurface  of  dorsal  valve  down    the    Coils    tO    the    mouth. 

ot  a.  Sinri/er.  q^^  ^j,  ^.^q  pail's  of  nephiidia 

are  present,  more  nearly  resembling  those  of  Vermes  than  of 
Mollusca.  The  intestine  ends  blind  in  Rhynchonella  and  other 
forms  which  have  a  hinge  to  the  shell  (Testicardines),  but  in 


Fig.  164.— Diagram  of  Rhynchonella,  as  seen  from  the 
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Liufjula,  (a  form  with  a  long  flexible  peduncle,  which  can 
di8i)laco  laterally  the  upper  valve  of  its  shell  owing 
to  the  absence  of  a  hinge — Ecardines)  the  intestine 
turns  forwards  and  opens  near  the  mouth.  Lingula 
is  an  example  of  a  "  persistent  *'  type,  as  the  generic 
characters  do  not  appear  to  have  altered  from 
pj     166 -Z/.  P'llseozoic  times  (Fig.  166), 

Levi/To'nua-  Although  the  adults  are  attached  forms,  the  larvie 
are  free ;  they  are  decidedly  worm-like,  being  formed 
of  three  segments,  the  hindmost  of  which  becomes  transformed 
into  the  stalk,  the  foremost  becomes  much  reduced,  while  the 
middle  one  gives  rise  to  the  body  and  mantle-lobes. 
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26.  Like  the  Brachiopoda,  the  Polyzoa  are  bilateral  animals, 
sedentary  in  their  adult  condition  ;  they  possess  a  circlet  of  tenta- 
cles about  the  mouth,  and  are  protected  by  a  shell  secreted  by 
the  skin,  but  in  other  respects  no  resemblance  is  to  be  detected 
between  them,  except  during  developmental  stages.  The  fact 
that  the  Polyzoa  almost  invariably  form  colonies  by  budding  at 
once  separates  them  from  the  forms  heretofore  studied  ;  it  is  to 
this  peculiarity  that  the  class  owes  its  name. 

With  the  exception  of  Cristatella  (Fig.  167),  the  colonies  are 

permanently  sedentary,  being 
attached  by  an  extensive  or 
limited  surface.  According 
to  the  relative  position  of  the 
buds  they  may  be,  in  the 
stenTbf  pond-weed.  former  case,  massive,  encrust- 

ing or  straggling,  in  the  latter,  foliaceous  or  arborescent  (Fig. 
168).  The  moss-like  form  of  the  colonies  has  gained  the  class 
the  alternative  name  of  Bryozoa.  Each  individual  in  the  colony 
secretes  a  "  cell  **   into  which   the  head  with   the  crown   of 


■J" 


Fig,  167.— Colony  of  Cristatella,  attached  to 
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tentacles  may  be  withdrawn  for  protection,  and  these  cells 
together  with  connecting  tubes  constitute  the  "  coenoecium." 
It  may  bo  of  very  different  character  in  diflferent  forms,  being 
sometimes  gelatinous,  but  oftener  horny  or  calcareous.  The 
colonies  may  reach  a  considerable  size,  but  the  individuals 
rarely  exceed  one  or  two  lines  in  length. 

Most  of  the  Polyzoa  fall  into  two  orders,  which  are  nearly 
co-extensive  with  the  Fresh- water  and  Marine  forms  respec- 


Fig.  168.— Portion  of  a  colony  of  Plumatella  enla»'ged. 

1  and  2,  expanded  individuals ;  3,  4,  5,  individuals  in  various  stages  of  retraction 
into  t)ie  cells,  a,  the  lophophon  ;  b,  oesophagus ;  c,  stomach  ;  d,  intestine  ;  e,  anus ; 
/,  statoblast,  attached  to  oase  of  stomach. 

tively.  The  former,  which  are  abundant  in  our  ponds  and 
streams,  have  a  horse-shoe  shaped  row  of  the  ciliated  tentacles 
and  a  cover  (epistome),  which  closes  the  mouth (Fhylactolsemata); 
the  latter  (Gymnolsemata) — of  which  Palvdicella  is  the  only 
Fresh- water  example — a  circlet  of  tentacles  and  no  epistome. 

Some  idea  of  the  form  of  the  intestine  and  of  the  mechanism 
of  retraction  into  the  cell  may  be  formed  from  Fig.  168.  The 
nervous  system  is  in  the  form  of  a  ganglion  between  the  aper- 
tures of  the  intestine,  and  there  are  no  special  sense-organs. 
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Neither  aro  special  circulatory  or  respiratory  organs  present, 
but  a  pair  of  excretory  tubes  put  the  cculoni  i^  coniniunicatioii 

with  the  outside.  In  addition  to  in- 
crease by  budding,  the  Fresh- water 
U<^'  Polyzoa  give  rise  to  new  colonies  by 
winter-buds  or  statoblasts,  wliich  are 
protected  by  a  double  homy  shell  (often 
ornamented  with  hooks — Pectinatellaf 
'  Cristatella — (Fig.  1 G9).     These  float  up 

n«.  169.-Statobla8tof  CrUta-  ^  *^®  «"^a«0  ^^  ^P^^g  ^^^  g^^e  1186 
(eWo.    x26  at  once  to  new  colonies  by  budding. 

In  the  marine  forma,  the  colonies  are  frequently  jt?o?ymorpAic, 

special  individuals  being  modified  for  prehension  alone,  others, 

so  as  to  act  as  brood-pouches  for  the  developing  eggs.     Fossil 

remains  ot  such  as  had  calcareous  coencoBcia  {e,g,  FenesteUa)  are 

abundant  from  tho  Silurian  strata  upwards. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 
The  Remaining  Invertebrate  Sub-Kingdoms. 

1,  Four  sub-kingdoms,  the  Echinodermata,  Ccelenterata, 
Porifera,  and  Protozoa  remain  to  be  referred  to ;  with  the  ex- 
ception of  the  last,  however,  they  have  but  few  fresh-watei* 
representatives.  In  place  of  the  bilateral  symmetry  of  the  fore- 
going sub-kingdoms,  a  radial  symmetry  is  often  more  notice- 
able. On  this  account  the  groups  in  question  were  at  one  time 
known  as  the  "  Radiata,"  but  it  must  be  understood  that  bi- 
lateral symmetry  may  co-exist  with  the  radial. 

2.  The  Echinoderms,  exclusively  a  marine  group,  receive  their 

name  from  the  general 
presence  of  an  exoskele- 
ton  formed  of  more  or 
less  regular  calcareous 
plates  in  the  skin  (Fig. 
1 70),  which  carry  pro- 
tecting spines.  As  a  rule 
the  body  is  formed  of 
five  similar  rays  or  **  an- 
timeres  "  grouped  round 

Fig   170.— Echinus  esculentus.    |.  a  central  axis.      The  in- 

Half  of  the  shell  is  stripped  of  the  spines,  show-  .      ,•  •  11 

ing  the  douhle  rows  of  iinpeHorate  plates,  a ;  and  testine  IS  USUally  COm- 
Of  those  perforated  by  the  tube-feet-  6.  ^^^^^  ^^^  contained  in  a 

snac."oi:s  coelom,  from  which  there  is  separated  oflf  during 
develop  lent  a  system  of  blood-vessels,  and  also  a  characteristic 
system  of  water-vessels.     The  chief  stems  of  the  latter  answer 
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to  the  rays,  and  are  provided  with 
reservoirs,  from  which  water  can  be 
forced  into  certain  short  processes  of 
the  stems,  known  as  "tube- feet'' 
(Fig  171),  which  are  thus  caused  to  pro- 
ject from  the  surface  of  the  body,  so  as 
to  act  as  locomotive  organs. 

3.  The  larva?  are  extremely  unlike 
the  adults,  the  developmental  stages 
recalling  in  many  respects  those  of  a 
remarkable  worm-like  animal  {Balano- 
glossus),  the  organization  of  which 
points  to  its  being  a  very  primitive 
A  Hoiothuroid  with  tentaciea  form,    presenting   as  it  does,  points   of 

expanded,   and  tube-feet  pro-  .  ,  i    t  •    >  i    ■,  • 

truded;  the  latter  are  arranged  COntact     With   Several   higher    sub-king- 
in  distinct  rows.  ■, 

doms. 

4.  Of  the  various  classes  into  which  the  Echinoderms  are 
subdivided,  the  Holothuroidea  are  characterized  by  cylindrical 
form  and  a  soft  skin  (Fig.  171).  The  tube-feet  are  often  con- 
fined to  a  ventral  surface  so  that  the  animals  are  then  distinctly 


Fiff.  171. — Pcntacta  frondom. 
(U.  S.  F.  C.) 


Figr.  172.  -  Sand-dollar  from 
above.  —  Kchinarachnius  par- 
via.  J.  The  ten  double-rows 
of  plates  of  which  the  shell  is 
constructed  may  be  seen  ;  the 
upper  ends  of  the  perforated 
rows  are  modified  into  peta- 
ioid  aiHlmlaera. 


•i     I 
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id 


Fig.    nX—Pentacernn   from   above; 
A  Bahaman  Starfish, 
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bilateral.      The  Echinoidea, 

on  the  other  hand,  may  be 

globular  (Fig.  170),  or  discoid 

(Fig.  172),  but  the  skeleton  is 

made  up  of  regular  rows  of 

plates  (generally  twenty)  some 

of  which  are  perforated  for 

the  tube-feet    The  Star-fishes 

(Asteroidea)and  Brittle-Stars 
Fig.  174.-Brittle.Star.    OpmthHx  SragilU.  ^q^^^^^^^^  resemble  each 

other  in  having  a  cen- 
tral disc  and  projecting 
arms,  which  bear  tube- 
feet  only  on  the  ventral 
(lower)  surface,  but 
they  differ  in  that  the 
Starfish  arms  (Fig.  173) 
contain  processes  from 
the  intestine,  while  this 
is  not  the  case  in  the 
Brittle.stars(Fig.  174). 
Finally,  the  Crinoidea 
resemble  the  preceding 
in  having  a  disc  with 
arms,  but  the  ventral 
surface  with  the  mouth 
is  uppermost,  and  the 
dorsal  surface  is  tem- 
porarily or  permanently  Kg.  175.-Living  Crinoid  (Pentacnnus)  with  part 
fixed  by  a  stalk  (Fig.  ^'  '"^  ^*"^^- 

itffix        .|  ...  &.  Upper  surface  of  the  oalyx  with  the  arms  cut  oflf, 

I'O).      Along  with  cer-  ehowing  the  mouth  in  the  centre,  and  the  fvurrows 
,    .       11-    1  <•  1  .  ,     oonverginK  to  it  from  the  arms. 

tain  allied  forms,  which 

are  now  quite  extinct,  the  Crinoids  were  much  more  abundant 

in  the  earlier  geological  j^eriods,  than  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
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Fig.  176. —Thread-cells  of  Hydroid.     I,  undergoing 
development ;  II,  with  the  thread  protruded. 

5.  The  Coelenterata  also  are  "radiate," 
but  the  parts  are  usually  disposed  in 
twos,  or  fours,  or  sixes  ;  instead  of  the 
complete  intestine  and  complicated 
c(jelom  of  the  preceding  group,  there  is 
only  one  cavity  which  discharges  the 
functions  of  both ;  peculiar  modified 
cells  (thread-cells  or  nettling  organs, 
Fig.  176),  take  on  a  defensive  function, 
by  pouring  an  acrid  poison  into  wounds 
inflicted  by  their  microscopic  barbs. 
From  the  tendency  to  form  colonies 
(often  plant-like  in  form)  this  group, 
which  is  almost  exchisivelv  marine, 
used  to  be  called  the  Zoophytes. 

Apart  from  some  singular  pelagic  forms  which  have  comb-like 
ridges  of  cilia  on  the  surface  (Ctenophora),  the  Ccelenterates 
fall  into  two  classes — the  Hydrozoa  and  the  Actinozoa.  The 
former  name  is  derived  from  the  fresh-water  Polyp,  Hydra 
(Fig.  177),  a  cosmopolitan  form  very  much  simpler  in  its  organi- 
zation than  its  marine  allies.  It  does  not  form  colonies,  but 
buds  off  individuals  which  soon  become  detached  from  the 
parent.  Eggs  are  formed,  during  a  short  period  of  the  year,  in 
the  wall  of  the  two-layered  tube  which  constitutes  the  body. 


Fig.  177. — Hydra  viridit,  at- 
tached to  a  weed.with  buds  in 
two  stages  of  development. 
The  expanded  tentaclesappear 
granular  owing  to  accumula- 
tions of  thread-cells,  a,  a 
thread-cell. 
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One  end  of  the  tube  is  closed,  and  serves  for  attachment,  the 
other  opens  by  the  mouth,  which  is  surrounder'  by  tubulai- 
tentacles,  capable  of  extraordinary  elongation,  and  employed 
for  seizing  the  minute  animals  on  which  they  feed.  Both  layers 
of  the  body-wall  (ectoderm  and  endoderm)  take  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  tentacles.  Hydra  owes  its  generic  name  to  its 
extraordinary  power  of  recovery  after  injury,  any  fragment  of 
an  individual  being  capable  of  reproducing  the  rest.  The 
marine  Hydroids  form  colonies,  often  arborescent  (Fig.  178),  the 
connecting  stems  of  which  are  always,  and  the  individuals 
frequently,  protected  by  a  horny  exoskeleton — the  perisarc 
(Fig.  179).       Eggs  are  formed  in  peculiarly- shaped  individuals, 


Fig.  178— Hydroid  colony.    {Obelaria  gelatinota). 


Fig.  179,— Diagram  of  Hydroid 
colony  (after  Allman)  b,  root  or 
hydrorhiza;  a,  ccsnosarc;  a^, peris- 
arc; h,  inodifled  individual  with 
reproductive  buds  (i)  about  to  as- 
sume the  fonr  of  locomotive 
medusffi  lilce*;  c.nutritive  individ- 
ual; e,  uioutb;  g,  tentacles. 
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which,  in  some  cases,  differ  very  much  from  the  ordinary  polyp 
in  shape,  and  may  even  be  detached  and  swim  off  as  Medusiv, 
(Fig.  170).  There  is  then  an  alternation  between  the  Hydra- 
form,  multiplying  by  buds,  and  the  Medusa-form  multiplying  by 
eggs.  Some  Medusae,  however,  the  larger  jelly-fishes  (Fig.  180), 
do  not  come  from  Hydroid  colonies,  but  their  eggs  give  rise  to 
tube-like  larvae,  which  undergo  multiplication  by  division  into 
young  Medusae,  related  to  each  other  like  a  pile  of  saucers.  In 
such  higher  forms  of  Hydroids  an  abundant  layer  of  gelatinous 
connective  tissue  (mesoderm)  separates  the  endoderm  from  the 

ectoderm, 

6.  The  class  Actinozoa  (exclu- 
sively marine)  derives  its  name  from 
the  Sea-anemone — A  ctinia  —  (  Fig. 
1?1),  These  creatures  attain  a 
considerable  size,  and  are  often  very 
brilliantly  coloured.  They  differ 
from  the  Hydroids  by  having  the 
mouth-end    of   the    tubular    body 

turned  in  as  a  siomach-sac,  which  is  connected  by  mesenteries  or 

septa  to   the  outer  tube  (Fig.  182),     The  chambers   between 

the  septa  open  above  into  the  tentacles, 

which  are  separated  from  the  mouth  by 

an  intervening  disc.  The  Sea-anemonies 

have  no  skeleton,  and  do  not  form 

colonies,  but  allied  forms  give  rise  by 

budding,  or  division,  to  colonies,  which 

may  be  arborescent  or  massive,  and  in 

which  a  skeleton  or  coraUuni  is  a 

marked   feature.     The  corallum  may 

be  confined  to  the  axis  of  the  common 

flesh  (ccenosarc),  which  unites  the  indi- 
vidual polyps,  as  in  the  Fan-corals  and 

the  Red  Coral  of  commerce  (Fig.  183), 

or  it  may  invade  the  polyps  them- 


F!g.  180.— Higher  Jelly-fish. 
(AtirelicL  aurita). 


Fig.  181.— A  Sea  anemone  (Acti- 
nia), a, the  mouth;  h,  the  disc  ; 
c,  the  tentacles  ;  d,  margin  of  the 
disc  ;  e,  the  wall ;  i,  the  base. 
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Kg.  182.— Diagram  of  Actinia 
(From  LudwigX 

a,  tentacle  ;  b,  mouth ;  c,  stomach- 
sac  ;  d,  its  opening  into  coelenteron  1 ; 
e,  septum  ;e',  secondary  septum ;  f,  g, 
a)jerturea  in  septum;  h,  muscular 
slips ;  i,  reprodtictive  organs  k,  mes- 
enterial filaments. 


selves.  In  the  latter  case,  it  may 
be  only  in  the  form  of  detached 
calcar3ous  spicules,  but  oftener 
the  spicules  unite  into  a  con- 
tinuous strnc^ire,  which  pene- 
trates the  wall  alone  (Tubipora, 
Fig.  184)  or  even  the  septa  of  the 
polyps,  forming  thus  a  "  cup-coral " 
(Fig.  185).  Abundant  fossil  ex- 
amples of  such  cup-corals  occur 
in  the  Pahieozoic  strata  of  Ontario, 
but  the  living  representatives  of 
the  group  are  chiefly  confined  to  the 
warmer  seas  of  the  present  day, 
where  many  species  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  the  diflferent  kinds 
of  coral-reefs. 


i^^* 
•^^V/ 


f — 


Hg.  183.— Red  coraL    (SloralliumrubinmC). 

P,  the  calcareous  axis  or  sclerobase.  A,  coenosarc  investing  the  axis  and  contain- 
ing the  individual  polyps,  B,  these  are  in  diflferent  stages  of  retraction  ;  d,  tentacles  ; 
<B,  stomach-sac ;  m,  mesenteries.  The  coenosarc  is  cut  through  and  turned  back,  so  aa 
to  show  the  canals  (1  and  n)  which  traverse  it,  and  the  axis  which  it  covers. 
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7.  By  many  zoologists  the  Porifera  or  Sponges  are  regarded 
as  Coelenterates,  chiefly  distinguished  by  the  absence  of  thread- 
cells  ;  they  have  so  many  other  peculiarities,  however,  that  it  is 
convenient  to  consider  them  apart.  Although  one  family 
(Spongillida',)  is  confined  to  fresh-water,  and  is  abundantly 
represented  in  our  lakes  and  streams  (Fig.  186),  yet  it  does  not 


ii 


Fig.  184. — Organpipe  coral. 

(Tubipora  tmixiea). 

Some  of  the  polyps  are  e.Kpande<l. 


Fig.  1S5. —Mich eAhiea  eonvexa. 
Devonian. 


Fig.  186. — Spongilla  lacufttris. 


contain  conspicuous  forms,  and  the  word  "  sponge  "  is  most  fre- 
quently connected  wit.j  the  marine  animals,  whose  skeletons  we 
use  in  every  day  litV;.     Yet   those  are  derived  from  but  one 
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(Spongidce)  of  very  many  marine  families,  and  in  fact  from  com- 
paratively few  species  of  it.  The  skeleton  in  other  familieB  is 
either  formed  of  calcareous  spicules  (Calcarea),  or  of  siliceous  and 
homy  material,  together  or  separate  (Non-calcaros.) ;  it  is  only 
in  one  family  of  the  latter  that  there  is  no  skeleton. 

8.  The  name  Porifera  is  derived  from  the  presence  of 
numerous  smaller  and  larger  apertures  on  the  surface  of  the 
living  sponge,  respectively  called  "  pores  "  and  "  oscula ;"  water, 
carrying  particles  of  food,  is  caused  to  stream  through  a  more 
or  less  complicated  system  of  coelenteric  canals,  of  which  the 
pores  ai*e  the  inhalent,  and  the  oscula  the  exhalent  apertures. 
Certain  parts  of  the  canals — the  ciliated  chambers — are  lined 
by  tall  ciliated  cells  of  characteristic  shape — "  collar-cells"  (§  16) 
— and  it  is  especially  those  which  are  active  in  bringing  about 
the  current.  They  are  equivalent  to  the  entoderm  of  the 
Coelenterates,  the  rest  of  the  canal-system  and  the  outer  surface 
being  clad  with  flattened  ectodermal  cells,  while  the  soft,  gela- 
tinous, connective-tissue  between  these  layers,  which  constitutes 
the  bulk  of  the  "  flesh"  of  the  sponge,  belongs  to  the  mesoderm. 

In  some  cases  the  coelenteron,  or  gastro vascular  cavity,  has 
only  a  single  "  osculum"  (Fig.  187),  and  then  the  sponge  may 
be  compared  to  a  single  Coelenterate  polyp,  but  generally  it  ia  a 
more  complicated  canal-system  with  numerous  oscula,  and  the 
resemblance  to  a  Coelenterate  colony  is  lessened  by  the  absence 
of  symmetry  and  of  constancy  in  the  form  of  the  body  and  the 
position  of  the  oscula. 

9.  Sponges  are  only  possessed  of  locomotive  powers  in  their 
early  lai-val  stages ;  they  afterwards  attach  themselves,  and 
possess,  therefore,  but  little  muscular  tissue.  Special  sensitive 
cells  are  present  in  the  skin,  but  there  are  no  sense-organs,  such 
as  are  found  in  the  higher  Coelenterates.  In  addition  to  the 
formation  of  new  individuals  from  eggs,  a  separation  of  buds, 
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or  even  of  parts  of  the  living 
sponge,  may  also  give  rise  to 
them.  A  i)eculiar  kind  of  bud- 
ding occurs  in  the  fresh-water 
Sponges,  which  recalls  the  form- 
ation of  the  winter-buds  of  the 
Polyzoa,  as  it  takes  place  under 
similar  conditions.  The  buds 
are  called  statoblasts  or  "  gem- 
mules  "  and  are  protected  by 
characteristic  spicules  (Fig.  183), 

10.  Fossil  remains  of  sponges 
are  abundant  in  the  earlier  for- 
mations, but  they  reached  the 
height    of     their    development 

Fig.  187.-Dia«ram  Of  a  Calcareous  ^"""g     *^«     "PP«^      Secondary 
sponge,  with  a  single  osculum.  period. 

a,  ectoderm  ;  h,  mesoderm,  with  trira- 
diate  spicules;  c,  lining  of  gastro-vascu- 
lar  cavity  ;  /,  ciliated  chambers  lined  with      11.  The  Calcarea  are  chiefly  minute 

i;SS^r5i'e'i;;4idr.he'S;'rreTS"  t«™»  toandinahalW  water,  the 
wards  through  the  pores,  awd  outwards  same  is  true  of  the  fleshy  Non-cal- 
through  the  osculum.  rr  i.  i     ^  .     »  .» 

carea — Hahsarca, — but  most  of  the 


others  attain  a  considerable 
size.      Some  of  those  with 
purely  siliceous    skeletons, 
like  Euphctella  and  Hyalo-     /CS, 
nema,   are    most   beautiful    Lj'' 
objects  ;  they  occur  in  the    ^     j 
depths  of  the  ocean,  anchor-    Y^ 
ing  themselves  in  soft  mud 
by  a  wisp  of  glassy  threads. 
In  these    forms,  there  are 
triaxial  spicules  in  addition 
to  the  fibres,  but  in  many 

sponges  from  shallow  water,      ^'«-  18«.-.Diagram  of  gemmule  of  a  fresh-water 
jrvr  6«a*  w     oucuiu      »»««%/  ,   gponge,  showing  the  coating  of  amphidisks  and  the 

the  spicules  alone  constitute  aperture  ;  b,  an  '^niphidisk  of  Ephydatia—  the  river 
the   skeleton,    which  may  *P°°''^®' 
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then  be  cork-like  (Suherites)  or  friable  in  consistence  (Sponyilla).  One 
genus— C/t'oMa — has  the  singular  habit  of  boring  by  means  of  its  spicula 
into  limestone  and  shells.  The  sponges  of  commerce,  which  come  chiefly 
from  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Bahamas,  have  the  skeleton  of  spongin* 
either  entirely  free  from  foreign  matter  (in  the  best  Turkey  sponges — 
Empongia  officinalin),  or  else  somewhat  coarser  in  texture,  from  the 
building  of  siliceous  spicules  and  fragments  of  sand  into  the  horny 
fibre  (horse-sponges — Hipposponyia),  Although  much  variety  of  form 
is  to  be  met  with  in  this  family,  still  wider  ranges  in  this  respect  are  to 
be  found  in  other  families — not  only  massive,  but  tubular,  funnel-shaped, 
dendritic  and  encrusting  forms  being  met  with. 


if 
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! 
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The  Protozoa. 

12.  All  the  foregoing  sub-kingdoms  have  one  feature  in  com- 
mon, which  is  not  shared  by  the  lowest  forms  of  animal  life ; 
they  pass  through  certain  stages  of  development  consisting  of 
the  segmentation  of  the  egg,  and  the  arrangement  of  the  result- 
ing spheres  into  a  blastoderm,  which  always  possesses  at  least  the 
two  primary  layers,  ectoderm  and  entoderm.  The  tissues,  also, 
in  all  are  the  result  of  the  further  division  and  differentiation 
of  these  spheres ;  but  in  the  sub-kingdom  Protozoa,  to  which 
we  now  proceed,  development  does  not  take  place  in  this  way, 
and  even  the  most  highly  organized  forms  are  uniceUular,  the 
organs  of  the  body  being  differentiated  out  of  parts  of  one  and 
the  same  cell.  These  important  differences  are  expressed  by  unit- 
ing the  foregoing  sub-kingdoms  under  the  one  designation 
Metazoa. 

1 3.  The  Protozoa  are  generally  microscopic  in  size,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  parasitic  forms,  are  confined  to  the  sea  and 
to  fresh-water.  Four  classes  are  distinguished — the  Sarcodina, 
Sporozoa,  Mastigophora,  and  Infusoria.  The  two  latter  are  often 
spoken  of  as  Flagellate  and  Ciliate  Infusoria,  on  account  of  their 
characteristic  locomotive  organs ;  neither  fiagella  nor  cilia  are 
present  in  the  first  two  classes ;  indeed  the  Sporozoa,  being  par- 
asitic forms  are  destitute  of  any  locomotive  organs,  and,  in  the 
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Barcodina  these  are  of  th^  nature  of  "  pseudopodia,"  i.e ,  less 
permanent  processes  of  the  sarcode  or  cell-plasma  than  the 
flagella  or  cilia,  and  either  thread-like  or  lobate  in  form. 

14.  In  passing  from  the  study  of  the  lower  to  the  higher 
Protozoa  we  shall  have  an  opportunity  of  seeing  to  what  extent 
"  organization  "  can  be  carried  within  the  limits  of  a  single  cell. 
The  Sarcodina  offer  comparatively  little  of  such  differentiation  ; 
food-particles  absorbed  by  the  pseudopodia  are  conveyed  into 
the  softer  cell-plasma  at  any  point  of  the  surface,  and  the  undi- 
gested remains  are  similarly  thrust  out  anywhere.  Reproduc- 
tion is  effected  chiefly  by  division  into  two  or  many  cells,  in 
some,  a  resting  stage  of  "  encystment,"  preceding  division. 

15.  Among  the  simplest  is  the  genus  Amnha  (Fig.  189), 
called  so  on  account  of  its  ceaseless  change  of  form,  the  endo- 
plasm,  which  contains  the  nucleus,  is  more  diffluent  than  the 
ectoplasm  which  forms  the  pseudopodia  and  contains  the  "  con- 
tractile vacuole,"  a  structure  which  ai)pears  to  discharge  the 
function  of  an  excretory  organ  in  these  and  other  Protozoa. 
The  Sarcodina  are  not  all  naked  like  the  Amujba ;  in  the 
order  to  which  it  belongs  (Rhizopoda, —  called  so  on  account 
of  the  root-like  branches  of  the  pseudopodia  in  many), 
most  of  the  forms  secreto  shells  (Thalamophora),  which  may 
be  perforated  all  over  for  the  escape  of  thread-like  pseu- 
dopodia, or  have  merely  one  aperture  through  which  similar 
processes  escape  or  lobate  ones  like  the  Amoeba's.  The  latter 
is  the  case  in  Arcella  and  Dij[f1ugia  (Fig.  189,  2  and  a),  while 
in  Euglypha  and  others  the  processes  are  thread-like  'Fig.  1(S9, 4). 
These  are  fresh-water  forms,  in  which  the  shells  are  formed  of 
chitinous  matter,  or  of  foreign  particles  cemented  together,  but  the 
marine  forms — generally  called  Foraminifera — have  for  the  most 
part  a  calcareous  shell.  This  may  be  imperforate  or  perforate,  and 
is  genei*ally  composed  of  numerous  chambers  disposed  in  variously 
formed  spirals  (Fig.  190).  Although  of  small  size,  thene  Foramini 
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Fiff.  189.-1,  Amreba;  2,  Aroella;  3,  Shell  of  Diffliiiyrla ;  4,  Euplypha ;  fi,  Actlno- 
phryg,  a  nake<t  Heliozoon  with  axial  fllaincnt«  in  the  psctidopodia ;  H,  C'lathrulina,  a 
8talke<l  8h(>lU*<l  lleliozooii  ;  7,  Gre^farinid,  from  an  inseot-laiN a  ;  H,  Kncysted  Ureifarina, 
the  uontentH  ti'iuiHfonneil  into  spores  ;  9,  S|)ore  from  aMyxoHitoridium. 


»     , 
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Fig^.  190.— Living  Foraminifer  :  Rotalia  veneta. 
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fera  have  a  very  groat  geological  importance,  rocks  of  the  chalk 
ami  other  forrnations  being  often  formed  largely  out  of  the 
remains  of  their  shells.  A  deposit  of  a  similar  nature  is  l)eing 
formed  at  the  present  day  at  the  bottom  of  the  Atlantic,  dead 
shells  of  Globigerina  and  similar  pelagic  forms  being  rained 
down  upon  the  bottom. 

16.  The  pseudopodia  in  the  Rhizopoda  may  flow  together 
round  a  particle  of  food  as  represented  in  Fig.  19'),  but  in  the 
remaining  orders  of  Sarcodina,  they  are  less  subject  to  altera- 
tion in  form,  rarely  coalesce,  stand  out  radially  from  the  body, 
and  are  sometimes  strengthened  by  an  axial  filament.  These 
ordei*s  are  the  Heliozoa  and  the  Badiolaria,  the  former  a  small 
group,  chiefly  of  fresh-water  forms,  sometimes  naked,  sometimes 
with  a  spicular  or  perforatod  shell  (Fig.  189, «)  ;  the  latter,  a  ma« 
rine  group  containing  numerous  forms  with  siliceous  skeletons, 
which  offer  the  most  surprising  beauty  and  wealth  of  form  (Fig. 
191).  The  Radiolaria  are  also  important  from  a  geological, 
point  of  view,  for  deposits  of  "  infusorial  earth  "  are  found 
consisting  almost  entirely  of  their  shells,  and  similar  deposits 
are  being  formed  in  some  parts  of  the  ocean  at  the  present  day. 
The  body  is  more  differentiated  than  in  the  Heliozoa,  the  endo- 


Fijf.  191.— Living  Radiolarian  '.—Heliosphcera  actinota. 
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plasm  bring  separated  off  by  a  special  "  central  capsule  "  from 
the  ectoplasm.  In  the  latter  there  are  often  fou  nd  minute  yel- 
low Algae,  which  appear  to  live  "  symbiotically"  with  the  Ra- 
diolaiia. 

17.  The  Sporozoa  are  distinguished  from  the  Rhizopoda  not 
only  by  the  absence  of  pseudopodia,but  by  the  presence  of  a  well- 
marked  cuticle  which  limits  the  contractions  of  the  protoplasm  ; 
they  reproduce  by  spores,  formed  by  the  simultaneous  division 
of  the  plasma  of  an  encysted  individual  into  a  multitude  of  glo- 
bular bodies,  which  eventually  acquire  characteristically-shaped 
shells  (Fig.  189, 7,8).  They  are  all  parasitic,  some  of  them  being 
intestinal  parasites  of  the  Invertebrates  (Gregarinidce),  others, 
so-called  cell-parasites,  which  multi})ly  in  epithelial  or  blood-cells 
t)f  both  lower  and  higher  animals,  and  others,  finally,  ectopara- 
sites of  fish,  being  found  on  the  gill-filaments.  The  spores  of 
the  last  forms  have  singular  lasso-like  organs  of  attachment 
(Fig.  189, 0.) 

18.  The  name  Infusoria  ("occuiring  i  '  infusions  " — an  indi- 
cation of  the  saprophytic  life  of  many  of  the  forms — )  often 
employed  for  the  two  remaining  classes,  .vas  at  one  time  used 
to  cover  a  host  of  microscopic  creatures,  to  many  of  which,  such 
as  the  Rotifeis,  we  have  alreati\  ;,dven  souie  attention  ;  it  is 
now  restricted  to  the  higher  Protozoa,  and  frequently  to  those 
which  are  ciliated,  the  class  name  Mastigophora  being  reserved 
for  those  which  have  flagella.  As  they  undoubtedly  incln  !e 
the  simplest  forms,  which  touch  both  up»in  the  Sarcodina  and 
the  Vegetable  Kingdom,  they  maybe  mentioned  first. 

19.  Many  of  the  most  minute  animals  belong  to  the  flagellate 
Infusoria  ( Fig.  192),  various  monads — e.(/.,  Monastermo — hardly 
reaching  1  -'2000th  of  an  inch  in  length.  Such  a  form  presents 
definite  8[>ecific  characters,  however,  and  retains  a  definite  shape. 
There  can  hardl}-  be  said  to  be  a  mouth  ;  rather  there  is  a 
vacuole   at  the    base  of  the  flagellum,  which   takes  up  food- 
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Pig.  192.— Types  of  Fla},'ellate  Infusoria. 

1,  Monastenno ;  2  Cil<ophry8  in  ite  two  staj^es ;  3,  Dijiobryon,  one  of  the  .shells 
contains  an  animal  which  ha<  jfivon  rise  by  buddin>{  to  a  new  individual ;  4,  Eujjlena  ; 
5,  Anisonema;  6,  SalpinjjcL'ca  vith  delicate  "collar"  standinjf  up  round  the  Ha^elhuu  ; 
7,  Ceratiuni ;  8,  Noctiluca. 
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particles  wliipped  into  ib.  A  simpler  method  of  obtaining  food 
occurs  in  Ciliophrys,  v^^hich  throws  out  [)seudopodia  for  this 
purpose,  and  passes  into  a  flagellate  stage  for  lo(iomotion. 
Many  of  the  monads  foim  colonies  ;  Dinobryon  e.g.,  not  only 
does  so,  but  ])ossesses  another  f)eculiarity  which  is  found  in  many 
— the  ability  to  secrete  a  shell.  The  most  interesting  forms 
with  regard  to  the  process  of  nutiition  are  Knglena  and  its  allies. 
They  are  active  locomotive  forms  provided  with  a  mouth,  but 
the  latter  serves  merely  to  get  rid  of  the  contents  of  the  )n- 
tractile  vacuole,  fluid  nourishment  being  taken  up  through  the 
cuticular  body-wall,  as  in  the  lower  j)lants.  They  further  re- 
semble plants,  by  possessing  coloured  bodies  which  have  the  same 
physiological  significance  as  the  eudochrome  of  tlie  Alga?,  i.e., 
they  serve  in  the  [)resence  of  light  to  decompose  carbonic  acid» 
so  that  the  animal  secures  jnirt  of  its  carbonaceous  food  in  this 
way.     Various  forms  like    Volvox,  usually  regarded  tus  plants, 
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might  be  equally  well  placed  along  with  these  coloured  Flagel- 
lata.  There  may  be  more  than  a  single  flagellum  ;  Anisonema, 
e.g.,  has  two,  one  of  which  is  stout  and  used  for  springing ; 
others  have  four  or  six  alike  in  character. 

20.  A  remarkable  group,  the  members  of  which  resemble 
the  collar-cells  of  the  sponges  in  form  (§  8),  has  represent- 
atives both  in  fresh  and  in  salt  water.  Salpingceca, 
which  has  both  the  collar  and  a  case,  may  serve  as  an  ex- 
ample of  it.  Finally,  reference  must  be  made  to  two  forms 
of  marine  Flagellata,  which  are  interesting  on  account  of 
assisting  in  producing  the  phosphorescence  of  the  sea,  in  which 
they  occur  in  great  numbera.  Geratium  may  be  taken  as  a 
type  of  the  larger  group,  marked  by  the  possession  of  a  resist- 
ent  case,  and  by  a  second  flagellum  situated  in  a  groove,  which 
looks  like  a  row  of  cilia  when  in  movement.  N'octiluca,  on  the 
other  hand,  attains  a  much  larger  size  ;  it  is  peach-shaped,  with  a 
tentacle  at  the  head  of  the  groove  which  lodges  the  mouth,  and 
a  flagellum  and  tooth  wifchin  the  groove.  It  is  distinguished  by 
the  reticular  character  of  the  protoplasm  within  the  cuticle. 


-t 


*J  I .  As  a  type  of  the  Infusoria  proper  or  Inftisoria  Oiliata,  one 
of  the  largest  and  commonest  forms,  Paramceclum — the  slippei*- 
animalcule — found  everywhere  in  water  containing  decaying  or- 
ganic matter,  m  ly  be  studied.  It  attains  the  size  of  l-lOOth  of 
an  inch,  and  is,  therefore,  visible  to  the  naked  eye.  Mouth  and 
anus  are  both  present,  as  they  are  in  all,  with  the  exception  of 
s  me  parasitic  forms  (Opalina),  and  there  is  a  distinct  cesophagus 
leading  iny^ards  from  the  mouth  to  the  endoplasm.  The  body  is 
uniformly  covered  with  similar  cilia  (it  belongs  to  the  order  Holo- 
tricha)  and  there  are,  in  addition,  certain  thread-like  structiires — 
"  trichocysts  " — peculiar  to  this  family,  which  can  be  thrust  out 
from  the  cuticle  and  seem   to  have  a  function  similar  to  that 
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of  the  nettling-organs  of  the  Coelenterates.  Two  functions  are 
discharged  by  the  cilia  ;  they  bring  food  towards  the  mouth,  and 
they  serve  for  locomotion,  but  the  contractile  ectoplasm  assists 
in  the  latter  function.  Two  contractile  vacuoles  are  present  in 
this  genus,  which  discharge  their  contents  by  radial  tubes. 
Within  the  diffluent  endoplasm  may  be  seen  fcod-particles  cir- 
culating, which  are  being  subjected  to  its  digestive  action  ;  the 
nucleus  is  also  situated   there.     This  organ  is  peculiar  in   the 
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F\g.  193. — Types  of  Ciliated  and  Suctorial  Infusoria. 

1,  Param(BC!i\im ;  2,  Opalina;  3,  Stentor ;  4,  Onychmiromus ;  .'i,  Vorticella; 
6,  Acineta  ;  c«.  contractile  vacuole  ;  »i,  mouth  ;  i),  vestibule,  leatlin<!:  towards  mouth  ; 
n,  nucleus  ;  t,  trichocysts  ;  a,  anus  ;  /,  contractile  fibre  in  stalk  ;  /•,  cilia  of  "  right " 
border. 

Ciliata  and  presents  many  varieties  of  form  (Fig.  193) ;  it  con- 
sists of  two  parts,  a  larger  and  a  sraaljer  (the  nucleus  and  the 
micronucleus)  ;  both  of  these  play  an  important  part  in  the 
method  of  multiplication  by  fission,  which  is  so  common  in  tl.is 
group.  They  are  also  active  in  conjugation,  a  method  of  repro- 
duction which  occura  in  other  groups  of  Protozoa  lus  well  as  in- 
the  Algte. 

22.  The  trumpet-animalcule  [Stfintor)  may  be  taken  as  an  ex- 
ample of  another  order  (Heterotricha)  where  the  cilia  which 
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surround  the  mouth — "  adoral  " — are  different  fi'om  those  cloth- 
ing the  rest  of  the  body  ;  there  is,  as  it  were,  a  division  of  labour 
between  the  locomotor  and  the  nutritive  cilia.  A  third  order 
(flypotricha)  has  the  cilia  confined  to  one  surface,  which  there- 
fore becomes  a  locomotor  surface,  and  some  of  the  cilia  on  that 
are  generally  converted  into  hooks  or  spines  as  in  Onychodromus, 
while  the  fourth — Peritrlcha — which  contains  numerous  speoies 
tending  to  be  attached  and  to  form  colonies,  have  the  cilia  con- 
fined to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  mouth.  The  Peritricha  are, 
however,  by  no  means  motionless ;  they  generally  have  a  con- 
tractile fibre  in  the  stalk  of  such  forms  as  the  Bell-animalcule 
(  VorticeUa),  but  they  may  be  free  or  parasitic  forms  swimming, 
or  creeping  by  their  adoral  cilia,  or  they  may  simply  be  able 
to  retract  themselves  into  a  shell  or  case,  in  virtue  of  the 
contractility  of  the  cell-body. 

23.  Many  of  the  Peritricha  are  found  living  on  the  surface 
of  various  aquatic  animals,  especially  in  such  places  as  the 
gills,  where  they  have  the  advantage  of  a  continuous  change  of 
the  surrounding  water.  Such  also  is  the  case  in  the  Suctoria, 
a  group  of  Infusoria  which  begin  life  with  cilia,  but  afterwards 
settle  down  and  replace  them  by  suckers  or  tentacles  through 
which,  in  the  absence  of  a  mouth,  they  take  in  their  nourish- 
ment. The  suckers  are  tubular,  and  communicate  with  the 
endoplasm,  to  which  they  carry  the  juices  of  the  other  Infusoria 
on  which  they  prey,  or  of  the  aquatic  animals  to  which  they 
are  attached.  Both  fresh-water  and  marine  forms  belong  to 
this  group,  as  well  as  to  the  other  orders  of  Ciliata,  but  the 
fresh-water  forms  are  naturally  best  known. 
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CHAPTER  X. 
General  Prinoii'les. 

1 .  In  the  preceding  Chapters  the  principal  forms  of  Animal 
Life  have  been  revievv-ed,  a  particular  standpoint  having  been 
selected  in  each  of  the  chief  subdivisions  of  the  Animal  King- 
dom. An  accessible  and,  where  possible,  a  primitive  type  has 
been  somewhat  carefully  examined,  and  the  modifications  of  fonn 
then  traced  throughout  the  sub-kingdom  or  class  to  which  it 
belongs.  The  examination  has  been  confined  to  the  more  ob- 
vious characters  of  the  adult  organism,  but  occasional  references 
have  been  made  to  minute  structure,  and  to  the  developmental 
stages  through  which  the  adult  form  is  reached.  It  has  been 
made  apparent  that  zoologists  classify  animals  according  to  the 
degree  of  resemblance  which  they  exhibit  in  these  respects,  and 
that,  therefore,  classification  is  a  Synopsis  of  the  results  of  such 
structural  studies. 

2.  While  it  has  been  chiefly  with  this — the  morphological — 
aspect  of  Zoology  that  we  have  hitherto  been  dealing,  other 
topics  have  been  incidentally  touched  upon.  It  has  be^en  made 
evident  that  there  is  the  closest  relation  between  the  form  of 
organs,  and  the  uses  to  which  they  are  put  (whatever  may  be 
the  explanation  of  this  relation),  that  the  various  kinds  of  ani- 
mals are  limited  to  certain  parts  of  the  earth's  surface,  that  the 
forms  of  life  at  present  on  the  earth  are  different  from  those 
which  occupied  it  in  past  times,  and  that  there  is  the  closest 
connection  between  animals  and  their  surroundings.  The 
present  chapter  will  be  reserved  for  a  more  systematic  discus- 
sion of  such  topics  as  these,  and  an  endeavour  will  be  made  to 
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state  briefly  the  general  principles  which  have  been  arrived  at 
by  zoologists  in  regard  to  them,  and  to  indicate  the  relations  to 
each  other  of  the  various  aspects  of  zoological  study. 

3.  Zoology  is  one  of  the  two  divisions  of  biology  (that 
science  which  has  for  its  subject-matter  all  things  which  have 
or  have  had  "  life,"  in  contrast  to  the  lifeless  objects  of  inoi- 
ganic  nature),  it  is,  in  fact,  the  Biology  of  animals,  while  Botany 
is  the  Biology  of  plants.  It  may  be  asked  why,  in  the  face  of 
the  palpable  differences  which  exist  between  plants  and  ani- 
mals, it  should  be  necessary  to  have  a  common  term  for  the 
study  of  the  phenomena  manifested  by  both.  The  answer  is, 
that  the  phenomena  manifested  by  living  matter  in  both  king- 
doms present  such  a  striking  contrast  to  those  manifested  by 
not-living  matter,  that  the  study  of  the  difference  between  them 
becomes  a  question  of  the  first  importance.  It  is  not  meant 
that  the  matter  which  enters  into  the  composition  of  an  organ- 
ism is  different  from  that  of  which  lifeless  things  are  made,  for 
there  is  a  constant  exchange  of  matter  between  the  living  and 
the  lifeless  world.  An  organism  has  been  well  compared  to  a 
wave  formed  by  an  obstruction  in  a  rapid,  the  shape  of  which 
is  approximately  constant,  but  the  particles  composing  which 
are  incessantly  changing.  So  the  living  organism  is  constantly 
taking  into  it  matter  from  the  inorganic  world  around  it,  and, 
as  constantly,  parting  with  matter  to  its  surroundings  (as  we 
see  in  its  relations,  for  example,  to  the  gases  of  the  surround- 
ing atmosphere).  Nor  is  it  meant  that  matter  in  an  organism 
conducts  itself  in  any  exceptional  way,  for  wherever  it  has  ^een 
possible  to  follow  the  transformations  of  matter  and  of  energy 
in  the  living  plant  or  animal,  it  has  been  found  that  these  take 
place  in  harmony  with  laws  which  have  been  deduced  from  the 
conduct  of  matter  in  the  inorganic  world.  What  then  are  these 
manifestations  of  "  life  "  and  the  properties  common  to  plants 
and  animals,  which  induce  us  to  regard  Zoology  and  Botany  as 
parts  of  a  more  comprehensive  science — Biology  I 
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4.  They  may  be  stated  as  follows  : — (1)    Life  is  always  asso- 
ciated with  protoplasm,  which  has  accordingly  been  termed  the 
"  physical  basis  of  life  "     Even  in  its  simplest  forms,  this  sub- 
stance is  undoubtedly  extremely  complex  from  a  chemical  stand- 
point, while  in  its  more  differentiated  forms,  it  contains  tempor- 
arily within  it  innumerable  "  organic  compounds  "  v/hich  form 
a  considerable  part  of  the  subject  matter  of  Organic  Chemistry. 
All  forms  of  protoplasm  are  constituted  largely  of  "  proteids  " 
— complex  compounds  of  Carbon,  Hydrogen,  Oxygen  and  Nitro- 
gen, with  small  proportions  of  Phosphorus  and   Sulphur,  but 
they  also  form  within  them  Carbon  compounds  of  greater  sim- 
plicity, such  as  starch,  sugar,  fat,  etc.,  which,  however,  do  not 
occur  in  nature  except  as  the  products  of  the  organic  world. 
(2)  The  life  of  protoplasm  (as  manifested,  for  example,  by  irrita- 
bility and  contractility)  is  accompanied  by  its  partial  destruction, 
and  this  involves  repair  by  the  incorporation  and  assimilation 
of  new  matter,  or,  in  other  words,  the  ingestion  of  food  and 
changes  whereby  this  food  can  be  rendered  available  for  replace- 
ment of  the  material  destroyed.     (3)  If  the  income  of  food  is 
in  excess  of  the  expenditure  by  waste,  growth  results ;  but  each 
individual  organism  has  a  limit  of  size  which  it  cannot  exceed. 
A  process   succeeding  the  attainment  of  the  full   size  in  the 
simplest  organisms  is  that  of  division,  whereupon  the  life  of  the 
individual  terminates  and  a  new  generation  composed  of  two 
new  individuals  replaces  it.     Similar  phenomena  of  death  and 
reproduction  occur  also  in  the  higher  organisms.     Nothing  like 
these  characters  is  to  be  met  with  in  the  Inorganic  world,  but  this 
is  not  the  only  reason  for  studying  the  life  of  plants  and  animals 
together,  for,  apart  from  the  circumstance  that  there  are  cer- 
tain organisms  (IX,  19)  which  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  struck 
out   on   either   of  the   diverging   paths   which    lead    to  plant 
and  animal   peculiarities,   there  is   so  much    interdependence 
between  the  two,  that  a  knowledge  of  the  life  of  either  is  not 
complete  without  considering  both,  and  indeed  this  interdepen- 
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dence  is  in  part  due  to  the  differences  which  we  shall  refer  to 
hereafter.  However  great  these  differences  are,  it  must,  never- 
theless, be  understood  that  the  resemblances  between  plants  and 
animals  are  such,  that  the  methods  of  Zoology  are  the  same  as 
those  of  Botany,  ar.d  the  aspects  of  the  study  of  the  Biology  of 
plants,  the  same  as  those  of  the  Biology  of  animals. 
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VARIOUS  ASPKCTS  OF  BIOLOGICAL  STUD\. 
(I)    MORFUOLOGICAL. 

5.  This  division  of  Biological  study  involves,  as  we  have 
seen,  questions  of  foim  and  structure.  It  admits  of  sub-division 
according  as  these  questions  deal  with  the  adult,  or  with  stages 
in  the  development  of  the  adult :  Anatomy,  in  its  widest  sense, 
being  the  term  reserved  for  the  former  group  of  questions, 
Embryology  or  Ontogeny  for  the  latter.  In  a  narrower  sense, 
Anatomy  is  restricted  to  such  structural  points  as  can  be 
studied  without  the  aid  of  the  microscopo,  while  Histology  is 
emfdoyed  for  the  study  of  the  liner  details  of  the  tissues,  and 
Cytology  for  those  of  their  com[»onent  ccjIIs,  It  is  evident  that 
questions,  other  than  those  of  pure  form,  must  be  inseparable 
from  the  studies  which  have  just  been  styled  moi'phological. 
The  changes  of  form,  for  example,  in  individual  cells  are  merely 
the  expression  of  physical  and  chemical  changes  taking  place 
within  them,  so  that  Cytology  might  as  legitimately  be  referred 
to  the  following  aspect  of  Biological  study. 

(2)  Physiological. 

6.  Morphology  is  sometimes  described  as  statical  Biology, 
because  it  involves  the  notion  of  rest;  Physiology,  on  the 
other    hand,    as    dynamical,    because    it    studies    the    work- 
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ing  of  the  plant  or  anvinal  as  a  machine,  its  object  being  to 
follow  the  tmnstbrmations  of  "ttiatter  and  of  energy  within  the 
living  organism.  Although  it  is  a  comparatively  easy  task  to 
trace  how  the  energy  locked  up  in  fuel  is  made  available  by  the 
steam-engine,  it  is  an  infinitely  more  difficult  one  to  trace  how 
the  energy  locked  up  in  food  becomes  available  as  muscnlar 
work ;  yet  there  are  other  activities  of  the  body  which  lend 
themselves  far  less  easily  to  measurement  than  does  that  of  the 
muscular  system. 

It  is,  then,  the  various  activities  of  the  organism  which 
Physiology  discusses.  Function  is  the  term  employed  for 
the  r61e  or  duty  discharged  by  any  part  of  a  plant  or  animal, 
and  the  part  discharging  a  particular  duty  is  termed  an  organ  ; 
these  terms  are  thus  used  correlatively.  We  have  seen  that 
different  kinds  of  activitv  such  as  nutrition,  locomotion  and 
reproduction  may  be  performed  by  apparently  undifferentiated 
or  little-differentiated  protoplasm ;  it  is  therefore  necessary 
to  beware  of  supposing  that  organization  or  differentiation 
into  separate  organs  is  necessary  for  the  display  of  the  activities 
of  life,  although  the  term  organism  would  seem  to  imply  that. 

7.  The  various  functions  of  plants  and  animals  may  be 
grouped  as  follows  : — 

(a)  Those  essential  to  the  process  of  waste  and  repair  refer- 
red to  in  §4.  The  process  of  waste  is  mainly  one  of  oxida- 
tion and  involves  the  formation  of  waste-products,  partly  gaseous, 
partly  fluid,  which  require  to  be  separated  from  the  tissues: 
Respiratory  and  excretory  organs  are  therefore  rendered 
necessary.  The  process  of  repair,  on  the  other  hand,  not  only 
involves  the  ingestion  of  food,  but  its  assimilation,  and,  there- 
fore, the  nutritive  organs  first  render  the  food  soluble  in  such 
a  way  that  it  can  be  absorbed,  and  then  elaborate  it  into  forms 
suitable  for  repairing  the  waste.  Circulatory  organs  are  sub- 
servient to  all  three  systems. 
18 
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Plants  as  well  as  animals  are  provided  with  organs  of  these 
three  categories,  but  important  differences  exist  as  to  the 
natme  of  the  processes  discharged  by  them.  The  food  of  plants 
is  drawn  from  the  inorganic  world,  and  consists  of  salts 
absorbed  in  solution  from  the  soil,  and  of  the  carbonic  acid  in 
the  atmosphere.  This  is  decomposed  by  the  combined  action  of 
the  -chlorophyll  within  the  green  plant-cells  and  light — part  of 
the  energy  of  the  sun's  rays  being  intercepted  by  the  colouring 
matter — with  the  result  that  carbon  is  secured  for  forming  simple 
carbohydrates  like  glucose,  which  are  afterwards  elaborated 
within  the  plant-body,  while  oxygen  is  diseng  >ged  far  in  excess 
of  that  required  for  the  ordinary  processes  of  oxidation. 

Thus,  from  simple  compounds,  in  which  little  energy  is  lock- 
ed up,  more  '  nplex  ones  are  formed,  which  are  highly  energised, 
and  which  thus  serve  for  fuel  and  food  to  the  animal  world. 
Animals  are,  in  fact,  dependent  either  directly  or  indirectly  for 
their  food  on  the  vegetable  world,  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  not 
even  the  simplest  among  them  (apart  perhaps  from  such  colour- 
ed forms  as  are  referred  to  in  IX,  19)  can  derive  carbon  from 
the  inorganic  world. 

(b)  Even  more  striking  differences  between  plants  and 
animals  are  to  be  met  with  in  those  organs  which  relate  the  in- 
dividual to  its  environment ;  in  fact,  the  organs  of  locomotion 
and  sensation  are  generally  described  as  the  specially  "  animal" 
organs.  Not  that  vegetable  protoi)l;usm  is  destitute  of  con- 
tractility and  irritability,  but  the  further  elaboration  of  these 
essential  properties  of  protoplasm  is  characteristic  of  animals,  to 
the  exclusion  of  plants.  Nor  is  it  meant  that  tlie  plant  is  less 
adapted  to  its  surroundings  on  account  of  the  absence  of  special 
organs  of  relation  ;  on  the  contrary,  we  shall  see  that  the  plant 
is  just  as  plastic  as  the  animal  in  its  adaptability  to  its  environ- 
ment. The  difference  between  them  in  this  resf)ect  is  no  doubt 
to  be  largely  attributed  to  differences  referred  to  in  last  para- 
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graph  ;  competition  lor  food  on  tlw  part  of  animals  having  led 
to  the  necessity  for  the  comi)lex  raechanisais  of  the  muscuhir 
and  nervous  systems. 

The  functions  of  the  nervous  system  include  all  those  pro- 
cesses, which,  in  their  eiementtiry  forms,  appear  as  the  simplest 
kinds  of  '*  reflex  action,"  such  as,  for  example,  the  contraction 
of  the  AniQiba  on  irritation,  but  pjiss  by  easy  transitions 
through  higher  forms,  till  those  extremely  complicated  inherited 
reflexes,  which  we  call  "instincts,"  are  reached,  and  even  those 
higher  processes,  which  we  ascribe  to  the  "  intelligence"  of 
animals.  Such  psychical  processes,  from  the  simplest  to  the 
most  complex,  form  the  subject-matter  of  Animal  Psychology 
and  Sociology. 

(c)  The  third  group  of  functions  is  formed  by  those  which 
refer  to  the  production  of  new  individuals.  Very  close  paral. 
lels  are  offered  by  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms  in  re 
sp«^ct  to  these,  and  multiplication  by  division  (separation  ot  the 
body  into  equal  parts),  the  formation  of  buds  (detachment  of 
smaller  portions),  or,  finally,  the  detachment  of  reproductive 
cells,  and  the  formation  of  new  individuals  from  eggs  are  to  be 
observed  in  both.  Similar  phenomena  in  connection  with  this 
group  of  functions  are  also  to  be  studied  in  both  ;  such  as  (1) 
the  limited  span  of  life  of  the  individuiil  ;  (2)  the  tendency  for 
succeeding  generations  to  increase  in  number  ;  (3)  the  ten- 
dency of  the  offspring  to  inherit  the  form  of  the  parent,  and 
yet  (4)  to  vary  considerably  from  that  form.  These  phenomena 
h»ad  us  to  the  discussion  of  various  other  aspects  of  Biology,  in 
the  first  place,  of  those  which  exhibit  the  relations  of  present  to 
preceding  generations,  viz.:  Develojimental,  Paheontological  and 
Taxonomic  as[)ects. 

(3)  Developmental  and  Pal. eon  to  logical. 
8.  We  know  that  the  plants  and  animals  living  on  the  earth  at 
present  are  the  descendants  of  the  immediately  preceding  gene- 
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rations.  Further,  it  is  evident,  on  reflection,  that  few  traces  of 
these  preceding  generations  are  preserved,  such  is  the  de- 
structive power  of  the  minute  saprophytic  organisms  that  live 
by  pulling  to  pieces  decaying  organic  matter  Even  the  hardest 
tissues  like  bone  and  wood  soon  crumble  to  dust,  if  left  to  the 
ordinary  process  of  decay.  Now  and  then,  however,  the  hard 
parts  of  a  dead  animal  or  plant  are  preserved,  as,  for  example, 
when  they  are  washed  by  a  stream  to  some  spot,  where  they 
become  silted  up  by  the  sediment  deposited  from  the  stream, 
and  thus  protec^d  from  the  destroying  influences  to  which 
they  would  otherwise  have  been  exposed.  A  reference  to  the 
skeletal  tissues  described  for  the  various  groups  of  animals  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  will  make  it  easy  to  understand  what 
parts  would  be  likely  to  be  preserved  under  such  circumstances, 
although  under  specially  favorable  circumstances,  impressions 
even  of  the  softest  bodied  animals  are  to  be  found.  The  material 
held  in  susj)ension  by  a  stream,  and  deposited  as  the  sedi- 
ment referred  to,  is  the  result  of  the  wearing  down  or 
denuding  of  the  land  drained  by  it,  and  it  is  obvious  that 
organic  remains  found  in  the  upper  layers  of  such  a  deposit 
must  belong  to  more  recent  generations  than  those  found  in  the 
lower  layers. 

9.  Many  of  the  rocks  which  form  the  earth's  surface  have 
been  formed  like  the  silt  referred  to,  from  sediment  pi'oduced 
by  the  ceaseless  action  of  the  waves  on  the  sea-coast,  or  by  the 
.denuding  action  of  the  various  atmospheric  influences — rain 
frost,  snow,  etc.,  and  swept  down  by  rivers  to  the  shallow  watera 
of  the  ocean.  Such  deposits  vary  much  in  their  character 
according  to  the  material  held  in  suspension  by  the  water,  and 
result  in  sandstones,  limestones,  shales,  etc.,  but  they  all 
exhibit  a  tendency  to  layering  or  stratification,  depending  on 
the  way  they  were  formed,  and  are,  therefore,  called  Sedimen- 
tary Strata.  The  relative  age  of  such  strata  is  det(UMnined  by 
iheir  position,  and  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  upper- 
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most  or  most  modoi'u  lay  era  will  bo  inoHt  like  thoHo  that  we 
actually  Hee  in  procoHs  of  fonnatioii,  while  the  oldeut  or  lowest 
will  Iittve  Ixien  subjected  to  many  changeK,  such  as  pressure 
from  those  above,  uph<5aval  from  disturbances  of  the  earth's 
crust,  etc.  Now,  the  examination  of  the  remains  of  organic 
life — fossils — ])reserved  in  these  sedimenttirv  rocks  (an  import- 
ant branch  of  Biology —  PalsBOntology — )  shows  that  only 
a  comparatively  thin  layer  of  superficial  deposits  contains 
remains  of  organisms  like  those  at  present  alive ;  the  dee|)er 
down  we  go,  the  more  do  we  find  different  species  of  plants  and 
animals  replacing  those  familiar  to  us,  until  the  latter  disap- 
pear completely  and  leave  us  in  the  presence  of  an  entirely  new 
fauna  and  flom.  Th':>  question  now  arises, — have  the  species  of 
plants  and  animals  now  living  on  the  surface  of  the  globe,  and 
whose  remains  are  found  in  the  superficial  deposits,  originated 
entirely  independently  of  the  different  species  found  in  deeptu* 
strata,  or  are  the  ancestors  of  tlie  former  really  represented 
among  these  unfamiliar  remains,  only  unrecognizable  at  til's t 
on  account  of  differences,  which  the  recent  forms  have  accumu- 
lated in  the  course  of  long  ages  ]  The  latter  solution  of  the 
question  is  the  alternative  generally  accepted  at  the  present 
day,  and  it  will  be  seen  that  it  involves  relationship  by  descent 
of  the  present  species  of  plants  and  animals  to  some  of  those  ot 
former  epochs,  others  having  died  out  or  become  extinct  with- 
out leaving  any  descendants,  just  as  has  been  the  case  within  our 
knowledge  of  modern  species  (V,  i  5,  23  ;  VI,  22).  Not  only 
does  it  involve  descent,  but  descent  with  modification,  and  indeed, 
when  weHook  at  the  forms  of  life  in  the  older  rocks  we  recognize 
that  the  modification  must  have  been  of  a  very  profound  nature. 
It  has,  furthermore,  been  of  a  definite,  orderly  chai*acter, 
because  we  find  that  the  lower  classes  of  plants  and  animals 
have  appeared  before  the  higher  classes — fossil  Mammalia,  for 
example,  being  found  only  in  comparatively  recent  strata. 
There  has  thus  been  (if  we  accept  the  view  that  the  present 
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forms  of  plants  and  animals  are  the  modified  descendants  of 
other  species  now  extinct)  a  continuous  development  from 
lower  to  higher  forms,  presenting  in  its  entirety  wha*^  is 
often  called  the  evolution  of  organic  Nature.  It  is,  in  fact* 
possible  to  subdivide  the  sedimentary  rocks  according  to 
the  prevailing  kinds  of  life  during  their  deposition,  into 
Archaean — which  contain  few,  if  any,  traces  of  life — and  Palaeo- 
zoic, Mesozoic,  and  Kainozoc,  in  all  of  which  fossils  are  abun- 
dant, but  the  last  of  which  alone  contain  any  resembling  the 
forms  of  life  at  present  on  the  earth.  Some  information  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  accompanying  Table  as  to  the  characteristic 
plants  and  animals  of  these  various  periods,  and  as  to  the  order 
of  their  introduction.  Not  only  is  the  appearance  of  the  life  of 
these  periods  characteristic,  but  the  classification  is  assisted,  in 
Europe  at  loast,  by  the  occurrence  of  conspicuous  *  breaks ' 
between  them,  which  indicate,  for  example,  that  the  Palaeozoic 
strata  were  elevated  into  dry  land,  partly  denuded  and 
upheaved,  before  they  again  sank,  and  had  the  Mesozoic  strata 
laid  down  upon  them  unconformahly — i.e.  not  in  plains  paral- 
lel to  those  below  as  if  they  had  been  deposited  consecutively. 
Such  breaks  do  not,  of  course,  occur  at  the  same  'horizon'  in 
other  parts  of  the  world,  but  the  classification  from  the  pre- 
vailing kinds  of  life  answers  all  over  the  world.  Each  age  is 
again  divisible  into  various  epochs,  which  are  marked  by  more 
or  less  distinct  breaks  in  different  places,  and  also  by  charac- 
teristic fossils,  so  that  the  geologist  is  enabled  to  recognize  the 
rocks  of  any  particular  horizon  by  diagnosing  the  contained 
fossils. 

10.  An  important  question  which  comes  up  in  connection 
with  these  strata,  is  that  of  their  age,  and,  consequently,  that 
of  the  contained  fossils.  If  we  assume  that  the  rate  of  deposi- 
tion has  been  uniform  throughout  the  various  'strata,  then  the 
maximum  thickness  may  be  taken  as  a  measure  of  the  relative 
duration  of  the  time  during  which  they  were  deposited.     The 
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TASLE  OF  THE  SEDIMENTARY  ROCKS, 

Showing  their  relative  age  and  thickness,   and  their  characteristic  rock- 
formations,  plants  and  animabi. 


Agr  ur 

Epucfi. 

CllARACTKRlWTIf    ROOK- 

C'HARAC. 

CHARAC. 

Period. 

FORMATIONS. 

Plants. 

Cultivated 
plants. 

Animals. 

Quaternary 

or 
I'ost-Kain'c. 

Tertiary 

or 

Kainozoic. 

Plel^to    )    Kecent 
•cue     ^•'"^'■«''^«- 

Pliocene 

Ml()<;ene 
'ioceue 

Cretaceous. 
Jurassic. 

Iiiiliiui  shell- mounds. 

liaised  beachts,  shell-iiiiirls, loess 

Boiiiaer-clay.  "till "  or  drift. 

Loams,  sands,  shales,  clays,  Ac. 

Lignites,  limestones,  clays,  and 
sandstones. 

Marls  and  limestones. 

Man. 

Antriospemi- 

ous  riianero- 

Kams. 

Mammals. 

Conifers 
and 

Reptiles. 

8    ^S 

Triassic. 

Red   sandstones  and  conglom- 
erates. 

Cycads. 

Permian. 

Limestones,  .sandstones 
and  marls. 

« 

CarlK)niferou8 

Coal  measures  and  car- 
boniferous limestones. 

Vascular 
Crypto- 
gams. 

Ami)hibi- 
ans  and 
Fishes. 

i 

Devonian. 
Silurian. 

Sandstones,  limestones 
and  shales. 

Cambrian. 

Sandstones,  limestones 
and  slates. 

Algse. 

Inverte- 
brates. 

e 

Huronian. 

i 

Gneiss,  mica-slate  and 

Archa 

Laurentian. 

various  crystalline 
rocks. 

Eozoon  (?) 
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accompanying  table  shows  graphically  that  the  Mesozoic  Stiata 
are  about  one-ninth  the  thickness  of  the  Palivozoic,  and  it  ought 
to  represent  the  Kainozoic  as  about  one-fifth  of  the  Mesozoic, 
and  the  Post-Kainozoic  as  one-fifth  of  the  Kfiinozoic,  but 
the  exigencies  of  printing  have  made  the  Kainozoic,  and 
especially  the  Post-Kainozoic,  too  thick. 

Various  calculations  have  been  made  as  to  the  absolute  time 
the  deposition  of  the  sedimentary  rocks  has  required  ;  these  do 
not  rest  on  very  certain  data,  but  their  results  come  between 
thirty  to  sixty  millions  of  years,  and  are  chiefly  interesting,  as 
convincing  us  of  the  length  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
appearance  of  life  upon  the  earth. 

(4)  Taxonomic  or  Classificatoky. 

11.  Returning  to  the  question  of  the  descent  of  present  foi-ms 
of  life  from  past  forms,  it  will  be  observed  that  it  throws  a  new 
light  on  the  terms  "allied"  and  "related,"  so  frequently  used 
in  the  preceding  chapter  : — the  greater  or  less  resemblance  of 
structure,  on  which  classification  is  based,  is  due  to  community 
of  descent, — to  more  or  less  distant  blood-relationshi[). 

To  facilitate  the  study  of  relationship  between  individuals, 
genealogical  trees  are  framed  on  documentary  evidence,  and 
similar  trees  have  been  constructed  (going  beyond  historical 
times)  to  show  the  relationship  of  nations  to  each  other.  The 
kind  of  evidence  used  in  the  latter  case  has  been  partly  that 
obtained  from  observation  of  the  nations  at  present,  (especially 
the  structure  of  their  language,  their  folk-lore,  etc,,)  and  partly 
of  a  palseontological  nature,  such  as  the  contents  of  tombs,  and 
implements,  weapons,  etc.,  preserved  in  the  most  superficial 
deposits. 

Going  further  back,  however,  into  geological  time,  attempts 
have  been  made  to  construct  similar  trees,  to  show  the  relation- 
ship of  different  groups  of  organic  life  to  each  other  (phylogeny), 
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but  it  will  be  uiideiHtood  tiiat  altliough  tho  iidvance  of  Mor- 
phology in  constantly  Mujnoving  our  evidoiico  from  the  living 
forms,  and  ulthougi.  hitherto  undiscovered  fossil  species  are 
constantly  being  unearth(;d,  yet  the  evidence  from  the  paheon- 
tological  side  must  always  be  incom[)lete  (§  8).  Phylogenetic 
classifications  must,  therefore,  be  tentative,  except  in  the  case  of 
sucli  modern  groups  as  are  distinguished  by  the  [)rofuseness  of 
their  fossil  remains.  The  genealogical  tree  of  the  Animal 
Kingdom  might  be  described  as  buried,  with  the  exception  of 
the  terminal  green  twigs — the  existing  species  ;  to  trace  the 
connection  between  these  it  is  necessary  to  dig  down  into  the 
sedimentary  strata,  and  to  pi(?ce  together  with  infinite  patience 
the  fragmentary  evid(!nco  which  we  there  find.  It  must  be 
remembered,  however,  that  tlu;  principle  of  correlation  depending 
on  the  constant  association  of  morphological  peculiarities  (such 
as,  for  example,  a  ruminant  dentition  with  a  particular  confor  m 
ation  of  the  skeleton  of  the  foot),  justifies  us  in  making  use  of 
evidence  from  very  fragmentary  remains. 

12.  Such  studies  may,  tjien,  indicate  the  probable  line  of  de- 
velopment which  has  culminated  in  a  particular  species  ;  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  nature  and  origin  of  species  will  be  deferred  to  a 
subsequent  section.  In  the  meantime,  in  connection  with  the 
foregoing  topics  the  accompanying  table  may  be  of  use,  which 
gives  an  approximate  estimate  of  the  number  of  described 
species  in  the  various  classes  and  orders,  and  serves  to  show 
what  gr(iU|)S  of  animals  are  in  "  ascendance"  at  the  present  day, 
as  exhibited  by  their  comparative  wealth  in  species,  and  to  call 
attention  to  the  former  wealth  as  compared  with  the  present 
poverty  of  suf.'h  groups  as  the  Brachiopods,  Cephalopods,  Crinoids, 
Pterojjods,  Trilobites,  etc.  It  makes  it  apparent,  also,  how  cer- 
tain highly  specialised  groups,such  as  the  Teleosts,  the  Anura,  the 
Passeres,  the  higher  Insecta,  preponderate  over  more  primitive 
allied  groups. 
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TABULAR  VIEW  OF  THE  CLASSP^S  AND  ORDERS 

OF  THE  AN'TMAL    KINGDOM, 

Shovnmj  their  relative  richness  in  species. 


I.— VURTBBHATA— 

A.  Urochorda  or  Tunicata. 

CUtHH    !.  ~A  Hcidiaeea 
ClaHM  11.  -Thalmci'a  , 

B.  Cephalochorda, 

a.  Aerania 

b.  Craniota. 


CUinn  I.—Pincen 

Sub-cla88— 1.  CycloHtonii 


2.  KlaHiiiol>ran(;hii   

8.  Oaiioidei 

4.  Dipnoi      

5.  Teli'ostei    

O.  1.  F'hysostomi 

2.  Lophobranchii  . 

3.  Plectognathi  . . . 

4.  Anacanthini 

5.  Pharyngognathi 

6.  Acanthopteri  . . . 


Class  II.—Amp^  'hia. 


1.  Urodela 

2.  Anura  

3.  Gyninophioiia  . . . . 

4.  Labyrinthodontia 


Class  III. 


-lieptilia  . 
O.  1 


Chelonia  . 

2.  Cro(!odilia 

3.  Laoertilia. 

4.  Ophidia  . . 


Class  IV.—  Aves 


O.  1.  P]  (Topodes  

i.  Li  liglpennes 

3.  SteganopocJes 

4.  Aiiseres 

5.  Herodiones   

6.  Grallae  (  P?lu^««>l£B  I 

i  Limicolae     / 

7.  Cursores  

8.  Gallinacei  

9   Columbae  

10.  Raptores 

11.  Mo'^ro'^h'rep  

12.  Piu  ...     .    ..;;.. 

1.5  '  ;<j.'vg<?8  .„  ., 

14.  r«i  (;u:; 

IB.  Pa."«t'  (8 


Living. 
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TABULAR  Wll£.\\—(Continmd). 


IKHIL. 


lOOO+ 


n.— Arthropoda— 


Cla$8  v.— Mammalia 

0. 1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16. 


Monotreinata  . 
Marsupialia . . . 

Edentata  

Cetaiiea 

Sircnia 

I'erissoclactyla 
Artiwlactyla  . , 
Proboscidea    . 
Hyracoidea   . . 

Rodentia 

Insectivora  — 
Pinnipedia  ... 

Carnivora  

Chiroptera  ... 
Lemuroidea  . 
Primates 


Class  I. — Crustacea. 

Sub-class — Malacostraca  (higher  orders)  .  — 

Entoinostraca  (lower  orders) 

Gigantostraca  and  Trilobitse 

Class  II.—Arachnida. 

O.  1.  Arthro(fa8tra  (Scorpionina, 
Phalangina,  &c.) 

2.  Acarina 

3.  Araneina 


Class  III, — Myriapoda 
Class  IV.—Insecta. 


I()0 


iHH) 


O. 


I//.— Vbrmbs. 


Thysanura  . . . 
Orthoptera  . . . 
Neuroptera . . . 
Hemiptera  . . . 

Diptera    

Lepidoptera  . . 
Hyiuenoptera 
Coleoptera  . . . 


IV.— fToLLUSCA— 

A.  Acephal". 

Class    I. — Lamellibranchiata   

B.  Cephalophora. 

Cla^s    II. — FScaphopoda 

Class  III.— Gastropoda. 

O.  1.  Prosobranchiata  . . 

2.  Puhnonata 

3.  Opisthobranchlata 

4.  Heteropoda 

Class  IV.— Ptc ropoda . 

O.  1.  0.vnino8omata  . . . 

2.  Thecosomata  
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Cto»«  V. — Cephalopoda. 

O.  1.  Totrabianchiatu 
2.  Dibraiiuhiata  . . . 

v.— MoiiLUSC'OIDKA  — 

Class  I .—Brachiopuda. 

O.  1.  Teaticardines  .. . 
2.  Ecardines 


VI. 


Class  Jl.—Polyzoa. 

O.  1.  Fhyla(!tolaunata 
2.  Gymnolanuata  . . 

-ECUINODBRMATA— 


Class      I. — Holothuroidca. 

••  II.—Echinoidea  ... 

"  J 1 1.—Uphiuroidea  . . . 

"     IV. — A  sferoidea 

"        V.—Crinoidea 

"      Vl.—Cystoideo  

"    VI  I.—  lilastoidea  


VII.  — CCKLKNTKIIATA — 

Class  l.~Ctcnophora 
"  II. — Ilydrozoa  . 
"    III.—Actinozoa . . 

VIII.— PORIFERA 


IX.— Protozoa— 

Class  1. — Sarcodina. 

0, 1.  Hhizopotla 

2.  Heliozoa . . . 

3.  Radiolaria . 
Cla^s    Il.—Sporozoa 

"     ///. — Mastiffophora    

•'      IV. — Infusoria  
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*  The  fossil  remains  of  Vermes,  which  consist  chiefly  of  the  tubes  of  tubicolous 
Annelids.and  the  jaws  of  Errantia,  are  too  uncertain  in  character  to  allow  of  numerical 
estimate. 
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13.  The  preceding  paragraphs  have  been  devoted  to  the  rela- 
tions existing  between  different  generations  of  organisms ;  no 
less  important  are  the  relations  of  the  individual  or  the  species 
to  other  organisms  and  to  its  inanimate  surroundings.  Ques- 
tions of  this  character  have  been  styled  Mesological,  as  dealing 
relation  to  the  "  envi  'onraent,"  but  it  will  be  more  convenient 
to  deal  separately  with  the  relations  to  the  different  elements  of 
the  environment,  discussing,  in  the  first  place,  the  distribution 
of  animals  in  space,  which  we  shall  find  to  be  explained  partly 
by  the  past  configuration  of  land  and  water,  and  partly  by 
climatic  influences.     These  aspects  of  Biology  are,  therefore  : 

(5)  Geographical  and  Climatic. 

We  are  apt  to  think  of  the  present  distribution  of  land  antl 
water  as  something  unalterable,  and  of  climate  as  chiefly  a  mat- 
ter of  latitude  and  longitude,  but  a  little  consideration  will  show 

that  not  only  is  the  latter  dependent  on  the  former,  but  (hat 
both  have  been,  again  and  again  in  the  history  of  the  earth,  sub- 
jected to  change.  In  respect  to  the  one  point,  we  have  merely 
to  compare  the  mild  winters  of  Britain  with  those  of  Labrador, 
or  our  own  with  those  of  the  Riviera.  The  differences  are  attri- 
butable, in  the  one  case,  to  ocean  currents,  in  tlie  other  to  our 
situation  in  the  htjart  of  a  great  continent.  In  respect  to  the 
other  point  we  can  find  evidence  of  profound  changes  at  our  own 
doors.  Wherever  we  find  sedimentary  rocks  there  we  realize 
that  the  land  in  question  has  been  submerged  in  the  ocean,  and 
often  that  this  has  occurred,  not  only  once,  but  repeatedly  in  the 
course  of  geological  time.  Ontario,  for  exam[)le,  in  everywhere 
underlaid  by  sediiueutary  rocks;  those  which  contain  fossilH  wero 
evidently  formed  at  the  bottom  of  Cumbrian  or  Biluriaii  seitH,  but 
the  fact  that  we  do  not  find  any  trace  of  the  lTp[)er  Paheozoic  or 
Mesozoicor  Kainozoic  strata  covering  them  indicates  that  it  has 
been  long  exposed  to  tlie  denuding  effects  of  the  atmosphere. 
Again,  the  superficial  deposits  which  cover  these  old  formations, 
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and which  belong  to  Post-Kainozoic  Age,  show  that  compara- 
tively recently,  Ontario,  with  the  greater  part  of  North  America 
as  far  south  as  Washington,  was  covered  by  an  Ice-Sheet,  so 
that  then  the  whole  country  resembled  the  present  desolate  and 
lifeless  interior  of  Greenland.  Can  it  be  doubted  that  such 
changes  taking  place  all  over  the  world  must  have  had  the  most 
important  influence  on  the  distribution  of  life  1 

While  we  recognize  a  distinction  between  tropical,  temperate 
and  arctic  faunas  and  floras,  and  are  obliged  to  infer  climatic 
changes  if  we  find  that  Magnolias  flourished  in  Spitzbergen  dur- 
ing the  Miocene  epoch,  and  that  Hippopotamuses  wallowed  in 
British  rivers  in  the  intervals  of  successive  Ice-Sheets,  yet  we 
must  be  careful  not  to  attribute  too  great  an  influence  to  climate 
alone,  without  taking  into  account  the  geographical  changes  to 
which  the  climatic  ones  are  secondary. 

14.  That  such  changes  have  been  both  recent  and  profound 
will  now  appear  from  some  of  the  facts  of  distiibution  already 
cited,  and  the  explanation  of  these  offered  by  palaeontology. 
First,  however,  let  us  look  into  the  causes  and  effects  of  that 
Glacial  Period,  during  and  after  which  the  surface  deposits  of 
Ontario  were  formed. 

There  are  certain  regularly  recurring  astronomical  conditions, 
which  affect  the  relative  length  of  winter  and  summer,  and 
which  are  dependent  (1)  on  the  relative  proximity  of  the  poles 
to  the  sun  during  these  seasons,  and,  (2)  on  the  amount  of 
eccentricity  of  the  earth's  orbit.  The  relative  proximity  to  the 
sun  in  v/iuter  of  the  North  and  South  Hemisphces  is  reversed 
every  10,500  years,  but  the  amount  of  eccentricity  varies  much 
more  slowly.  Now,  it  is  at  its  minimum  ;  between  100  and 
200,000  yeai-s  ago  it  was  very  great,  with  the  result  of  alter- 
nating periods  of  10,000  years  of  long,  cold  wintera,  and  short, 
hot  summers,  with  the  reverse.  It  is  believed  that  these  con- 
ditions, occurring  simultaneously  with  large  elevations  of  land 
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within  the  Arctic  Circle  (where,  as  we  know  from  fossils  found, 
there  had  been  warm  seas  during  the  Miocene  epoch,)  hud  the 
effect  of  producing  the  glaciation  It  must  not  be  supposed 
that  the  Glacial  Period  lasted  with  undiminished  severity  dur- 
ing all  this  time ;  we  have  evidence  of  interglauial  milder 
periods,  when  the  Ice-8heot  retired,  and  the  life,  which  had  been 
driven  towards  the  south,  again  crept  northward,  but  these  very 
alternations  must  have  been  a  fruitful  source  of  change  in  the 
fauna  and  flora  of  the  countries  subjected  to  tiiem. 

15.  Apart  from  the  combined  effects  of  the  sistronomical  con- 
ditions referred  to,  and  the  raising  of  the  land  towards  the  North 
Pole,  let  us  consider  the  effects  of  a  general  elevation  of  the  sea- 
bottom  outside  the  present  shore-line,  to  an  extent  far  less  than 
we  know  to  have  taken  place  within  comparatively  recent  times. 

The  bummits  of  some  of  the  Alps — the  Dent  du  Midi,  for 
example,  10,77Q  feet — are  formed  of  Nummulitic  limestone,  a 
formation  consisting  largely  of  shells  of  Foraminifera,  deposited 
during  the  middle  Eocene  epoch,  and  elevated  since  then.  Now, 
we  know  from  hydrographic  researches  that  if  an  elevation  of  the 
shallower  waters  of  the  world  to  half  this  extent  were  to  take 
place,  that  it  would  entirely  alter  the  configuration  of  the  land. 
Not  only  would  Great  Britain  be  continuous  with  France,  Den- 
mark and  Norway,  but  the  whole  of  Europe,  Africa  and  Asia 
would  form  one  continuous  Continent.  It  would  be  even  possible 
to  travel  by  land  from  England  to  Canada,  via  Iceland,  Green- 
land and  Labrador,  and  then  on  to  Siberia  by  Alaska.  The  only 
large  tracts  of  land  remaining  unconnected  with  this  vast  Con- 
tinent would  be  Australia,  which  would  still  be  an  Island,  and 
Madagascar,  which  would  still  be  separated  from  Africa. 

Ample  evidence  exists,  and  some  of  it  has  been  already  re- 
ferred to  (VI.  30),  which  shows  that  changes  of  such  a  character 
have  occurred,  not  necessririly  simultaneously,  but  at  least  at 
different  times.     The  Camel  family,  e.g.,  flourished  in   North 
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America  in  Miocene  times  and  spread  thence  to  South  America 
and  to  Asia  where  they  had  not  previously  existed,  hut  to  wliich 
the  distribution  of  the  modern  form  is  limited.  Again,  the  primi- 
tive forms  of  the  Tapir  lamily  lived  in  Europe  during  the  early 
part  of  the  Eocene  epoch,  they  spread  during  the  later  Eocene 
and  Miocene  epochs  to  North  America,  where,  however,  they 
died  out  without  leaving  any  descendants,  but  they  persisted  in 
Europe,  where  they  gave  rise  to  the  modern  Tai)ir8,  and  these 
again  spread  to  Asia  and  South  America,  where  alone  the 
modern  species  occur. 

That  Madagascar  was  at  one  time  connected  with  Africa,  we 
gather  from  the  survival  on  the  mainland  of  some  of  those  pe. 
uliur  lemurine  ff  ms,  which  are  so  characteristic  of  the  Island> 
But  these  have  ilmost  been  exterminated  from  Africa  by  the 
contact  of  the  higher  Kutheria,  so  that  we  conclude  that  the 
connection  with  Africa  was  submerged  before  the  influx  of  the 
liigher  mammals  from  Eurasia.  The  persistence  of  the  Proto- 
theria  and  Metatheria  in  Australia  is  similai  ly  to  be  attributed 
to  its  long  independ*  nee  from  Asia. 

The  fauna  of  Grekt  Britain,  finally,  can  only  be  accounted  for 
on  the  assumption  that  since  the  Glacial  period  it  has  been  en- 
tirely submerged,  raised  again,  and  populated  from  the  main- 
land, but  again  submerged  before  this  repopulation  could  become 
complete.  The  freedom  of  Ireland  from  reptiles  is  not  to  be 
attributed  to  any  unsuitability  of  climate,  but  to  the  fact  that 
the  channel  was  not  dry  land  suflSciently  long  to  allow  these 
forms,  which  are  slow  at  distributing  themselves,  to  reach  it. 

16,  Such  facts  lead  us  to  the  position  that  the  geography  of  the 
past  has  had  the  most  important  influence  on  determining  the 
geographical  zoology  of  the  present.  Each  species  has  a  certain 
area  of  distribution,  which  is  called  its  habitat  :  it  tends  to 
widen  this  area,  as  far  as  the  conditions  ot  existence  will  per- 
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init,  but  the  most  eflectual  Iniriiurs  sue  high  liioimtiiin-chains 
!Hid  deej)  seas.  By  mapping  out  the  raiige.s  of  diff'ereiit  spcfcies 
it  is  possible  to  nuuk  out  certain  zoogeographioal  regions  in 
which  tlie  simultaneous  occurience  of  the  same  or  nearly  allie«l 
species  confei's  a  cortaiji  similarity  of  appearance  or  facies  to  thti 
f.iunf.  A  glance  at  these  regions,  as  laid  down  by  Dr.  Wallace 
in  the  accompanying  map,  will  shew  that  tlu^y  agree  pr(;tty 
well  with  our  ordinary  geogra[»hical  divisioris,  excei)t  that  grwit 
natural  ban  iers  cut  oft'  the  Ethio[)iau  region  from  North  Africa, 
the  Oiiental  from  the  Pahearctic,  an!  th<;  Australian  froui  tho 
Oriental  ;  these  are  the  Sahaia,  the  Himalaya,  and  the  very 
de<^p  sea  along  "  Wallace's  line,"  between  Bali  and  Louibok, 
Borneo  and  Celebes.  This  is  certainly  a  most  instr.ietivo 
illustration  of  the  effVc'  of  a  deep-sea  barrier,  and  of  the  fact 
that  mere  climate  does  not  determine  geographical  distribution. 
From  Bali  to  Lombok  is  hardly  twenty  miles,  and  yet  there  is 
more  «lifference  sis  to  the  fauna  between  these  two  islands,  the 
climate  of  which  is  practically  identical,  tlian  there  is  between 
Canada  and  Florida. 

17.  Although  the  distribution  of  aquatic  animals  admits  also  of 
geographical  treatment,  it  is  obvious  that  the  barriers  to  their 
spreading  far  and  wide  must  be  of  very  different  character,  and, 
apart  from  those  forms  contined  to  the  shore  by  limited  loco- 
motive powei-s,  must  be  largely  due  to  ocean  currents,  tempera- 
ture and  other  surrounding  conditions.  Other  elements  of 
interest,  however,  exist  in  connection  with  them  —their  occur- 
rence in  fresh  or  in  salt  water,  and  tlieir  bathymetrical  distri- 
bution— i.e.,  the  depth  at  which  they  occur. 

The  greatest  profusion  of  life  is  found  in  the  shallow  watoi-s 
of  the  shore-zone,  but  recent  observations  have  shown  that  it 
also  aliK)unds  in  the  depths  of  the  s(!a,  even  down  to  four  or  five 
miles.  Again,  there  are  so-called  pelagic  forms  which  live  on 
the  BUiface-watere  of  the  open  sea,  and  are  only  occasionally 
19 
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driven  upon  the  shot'e.  It  is  believed  that  the  littoral  fauna 
originated  from  the  pelagic  in  the  fii-st  plnce,  while  many  pel- 
agic forms,  such  as  the  whales,  are  undoubtedly  derived  second- 
arily from  shore  forms.  The  origin  of  fresh-water  faunas  is 
another  point  of  great  interest ;  certain  stages  through  which 
they  must  have  passed  may  be  seen  in  the  mouths  of  rivoi-s 
where  different  species  extend  upwards  to  a  greater  or  lesH  dis- 
tance, according  as  they  are  moi-e  or  less  tolerant  of  the  dimin- 
ished salinity  of  the  water.  That  part  of  the  fresh-water 
animals  are  so  derived  may  ^e  gathered  from  such  cases  where 
they  exhibit  little  or  no  difference  in  their  new  habitat,  (V I,  34, 
VII,  13).  There  are  many  curious  facts  in  the  distribution  of  the 
fresh-water  fishes,  which  indicate  the  early  separation  of  some 
groups  from  marine  forms,  and  which  cai.  only  be  explained 
by  realizing  that  changes  in  the  configuration  of  the  land 
must  have  involved  many  changes  in  the  great  water-courses. 

In  inland  lakes  we  have  also  littoral,  deep,  and  pelagic 
faunas,  the  study  of  the  nature  and  origin  of  which  offei's  a  wide 
field  of  inquiry  in  Ontario.  Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the 
distribution  of  anim^Js  in  water,  it  may  be  noted  that  not  only 
do  ocean  currents  affect  the  ranges  of  aquatic,  but  also  of  ter- 
restrial organisms,  so  that,  apart  from  their  climatic  influence 
(m  these,  they  may  frequently  transport  animals  and  plants  to 
new  points  at  considerable  distance  from  their  original  homes. 


(n)  Relations  of  Animals  to  the  Conditions  of 
Existence  and  to  each  other. 

By  climate  we  mean  tomperature,  pressure  and  other  atmos- 
pheric conditions,  which  do  not  seem  to  determine  any  con- 
spicuous differences  of  form,  but  there  are  other  conditions  of 
existence  whidi  do  seem  to  be  always  associated  with  oorres- 
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atmoa- 
con- 
Lons  of 
corres- 


ponding differences  of  atructui-e  ;  sucli  are  the  asHociation  of 
underground  life  with  the  absence  of  eyes  and  cl'  colour  (II,  71) ; 
III,  12)  ;  and  that  of  the  sha.\te  of  the  body  with  the  medium 
and  mode  of  locomotion  (Fig.  194).     These  offer  a  very  tempt- 


Vig.  194.— Harp  Seal.    Phooa  (crcDnlandica  (from  Brehin). 

ing  field  for  investigation,  and  cause  us  to  enquire  how  changes 
in  surrounding  conditions  and  in  habits  affect  animal  life. 

19,  Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  fact  that  organisms 
tend  to  increase  in  number  in  geomet»'ical  progression.  Some- 
times countless  eggs  are  pi'oduced  by  single  individual,  but  in 
such  cases  few  of  these  reach  maturity,  and  it  is  onl}'  now  and 
then  that  we  are  startled  by  the  disproportionate  development 
of  some  one  species,  disturbing  the  course  of  Nature.  When, 
however,  one  generation  exceeds  the  previous  one,  even  in  the 
proportion  of  two  to  one,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  soon  be  a 
competition  or  struggle  between  the  individuals  for  suitable 
food,  and  that  the  strongest  and  best  adapted  to  survive  will  be 
those,  on  the  whole,  that  do  survive.  Along  with  this  we  have 
to  take  into  account  the  tendency  of  organisms  to  vary  and  to 
transmit  their  peculiarities  to  their  descendants  (§  7).  Those 
individuals  whose  organs  vary  in  such  a  way  as  to  adapt  them 
better,  however  little,  to  their  special  circumstances  of  life,  are, 
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therefore,  rendered  better  fitted  to  survive,  and  will  not  only 
do  80,  but  will  transmit  their  peculiar  variations  to  their  off- 
spring ;  selection-  being  thus  made  by  Nature  of  the  individuals 
best  fitted  to  the  existing  conditions  of  life. 

20.  If  those  conditions  were  stable,  a  |)eraistent  equilibi'ium 
of  organic  nature  would  be  established,  and  no  opportunities 
for  the  development  of  new  species  would  aiise,  but  the  condi- 
tions of  life  are  never  stjible,  and  consequently  we  have  a  greater 
or  less  degree  of  instability  of  the  balance  of  life,  de|>ending  on  the 
greater  or  less  changes  taking  place  in  the  conditions  of  exist- 
ence. It  is  obvious  that  any  apparent  equilibrium  would  be 
U[)set  by  changes,  however  gradual,  of  the  character  indicated  in 
§  14  and  15,  nnd,  therefore,  that  such  changes  must  be  regarded 
tis  those  :uost  o()erative  in  the  production  of  new  forms.  A  sjxicies 
subjected  to  such  changes  must  either  produce  variations  fitted  to 
cojie  with  them,  or  else  become  extinct,  perishing  at  once,  or 
struggling  on  under  the  unfavourable  influences,  till  a  depau- 
penite  condition,  such  as  has  been  observed  in  many  fossils,  as 
well  as  in  living  forms,  is  gradually  reached.  If  it  is  a  form 
capable  of  adapting  itself,  by  assuming  now  habits,  it  is  possible 
that  (as  we  see  in  varieties  spread  over  a  wide  area)  this  accom- 
modation should  proceed  along  different  lines  with  different 
vaneties,  and  therefore,  that  several  new  forms  would  result  from 
the  original  si)ecics.  It  is  evident  that  the  intermediate  forms  be- 
ing liker  the  original  in  character  would  tend  to  be  eliminated 
by  iheir  relative  unsuitability  to  the  new  conditions,  and  thus, 
instead  of  a  series  of  varieties,  we  should  have  two  or  more  new 
'  species '  distinct  from  each  other.  Another  circumstance, 
tending  in  this  direction,  is  that  individuals  of  a  variety  tend 
to  keep  together,  with  the  result  that  comparatively  near  species 
become  incapable  of  crossing,  so  as  to  form  a  mixed  race.  This 
was  at  one  time  considered  to  be  an  essential  featura  in  the 
definition  of  a  species,  but  several  examples  are  now  known 
of  undoubtedly  distinct  species,  which  do  form  such  crosses, 
where  their  areas  of  distribution  oome  into  contact. 
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21.  The  theory  stated  in  the  preceding  paragraphs  is  that  of 
the  Origin  of  Species  by  Natural  Selection,  associated  with  the 
names  of  Darwin  and  Wallace ;  it  will  be  observed  that  while 
resting  upon  the  large  amount  of  variation  offered,  it  does  not  at- 
tempt to  explain  the  cause  of  such  variation.  This  is  attributed 
by  certr.in  American  zoologists, — of  whom  Cope  is  the  chief  rep- 
resentative— to  the  direct  action  of  the  environment,  for  ex- 
ample, the  gradual  preponderance  assumed  by  the  central  digits 
in  the  Ungulates  would  be  explained  by  the  greater  strain 
received  by  those  reaching  the  ground.  Strict  Darwinists  do 
not  consider  such  an  explanation  to  be  sufficient,  because  there 
are  many  instances  of  protective  resemblance  and  mimicry 
where  just  as  remarkable  modifications  of  form  are  to  be  met 
with,  which  could  not  be  attributed  to  such  a  direct  action  of 
the  environment.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  met  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  with  so  many  instances  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
organism  to  its  habits  (vide  Index,  adaptation)  that  it  seems 
difficult  to  believe  that  such  remarkable  correspondence  should 
only  be  the  result  of  selection  from  variations  tending  to  occur 
in  every  direction. 

22.  Not  only  have  we  to  contemplate  the  effect  of  competition 
l)etween  different  individuals  as  favourable  to  chanjje  in  organic 
natui'e,  but  also  the  competition  of  different  species  Tiiis  is 
readily  seen  in  a  gai'den  which,  if  left  to  itself,  soon  becomes 
overgrown  with  weeds — those  ft)rms  of  plants  which  have  either 
better  means  of  protecting  or  dispersing  themselves,  or  are  able 
to  cope  with  less  favourable  conditions  of  life  than  the  plants  for- 
merly cultivated.  It  is  easy  to  see,  that  such  competition,  where 
species  come  into  contact  for  the  firet  time,  may  lead  to  extinc- 
tion of  the  form  less  able  to  protect  itself ;  indeed  the  extinc- 
tion of  past  forms  of  life  is  to  be  explained  partly  by  such  com- 
[letition,  and  partly  by  reason  of  some  forms  being  specialised 
to  such  a  narrow  range  of  conditions,  that  they  have  become 
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incapable  of  adapting  themselves  to  any  changes.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  may  explain  to  ourselves  the  [)ei'&istence  of  certain 
tyi>e8  ("VIII,  25),  either  by  the  little  specialised  character  of  their 
requirements,  or  by  their  gaining  8U|)erior  means  of  ])rotec- 
tion,  as  for  example,  the  aduption  of  a  sdbterransan  life,  by 
teiTestrial  animals,  or  their  retirement  to  the  recesses  of  deep 
forests. 

The  com  {petition  of  different  species  is  interesting  in  another 
aHpect — the  regulation  of  the  balance  of  life.  It  is  obvious  that 
the  number  of  carnivorous  animals  is  regulated  by  the  number 
of  phytophagous  forms  on  which  tttey  feed,  and  that  these, 
again,  are  dependent  on  their  food-plants. 

23.  Wlile  1  eference  is  being  made  to  species  which  live  in 
com|>etition  with  each  other,  it  must  be  reci..ied  that  many  in- 
stances of  association  for  mutual  advantage  are  to  be  found  in 
Nature.  One  of  the  most  striking  of  theae  is  afforded  by  some 
Sea-anemonies,  which  fasten  themselves  over  the  abdominal 
region  of  certain  Paguridae.  They  serve  in  place  of  the  shelter- 
ing shells,,  which  most  of  the  genera  select  (VII.,  12),  and,  in 
addition,  protect  the  crab  by  reason  of  their  thread-cells ;  in 
return,  they  are  furuishefl  with  locomotive  facilities  not  usually 
enjoyed  by  their  relations.  Other  examples  of  such  mutualism, 
or  symbiosis,  are  not  uncommon. 

24.  Still  more  common,  however,  are  the  c  ses  of  partial  cr 
complete  parasitism,  which  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  sub- 
kingdoms.  (See  index).  The  various  gi'ades  of  parasitism 
offer  such  easy  transitions  from  completely  normal  to  much  re- 
duced organs,  that  we  are  tempted  to  seek  an  explanation  for 
those  in  the  direct  action  of  the  environment.  It  is  especially 
the  locomotive  and  digestive  organs  which  exhibit  such  reduc- 
tion, and  the  disuse  of  these  seems  to  offer  a  rational  explan- 
ation of  their  condition.  - 

25.  In  the  course  of  disappearance  of  organs  which  are  under- 
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going  reduction,  and  before  all  trace  of  them  disappears,  they 
are  styled  "  rudimentary"  organs  ;  such  are  the  rudimentary 
metapodials  of  the  horse.  Organs  like  these  receive  their  only 
satisfactory  interpretation  when  wo  look  at  them  in  the  light  of 
the  doctrine  of  descent  with  modification. 

26.  The  active  relations  between  different  species  discussed 
above,  lead  us  to  the  considemtion  of  the  remarkable  phenomena 
of  protective  resemblance  and  mimicry  (V  [I.,  26,  33) — pheno- 
mena which  appear  to  be  explainable  only  by  natural  selection. 
The  word  mimicry  conveys  a  striving  after  similarity,  which  is 
entirely  ot  variance  with  such  an  explanation,  and  the  term  is 
now  really  taken  to  mean  the  preservation  by  Nature  of 
variations  in  the  direction  of  i*esemblance  to  some  other  animal, 
protected  either  by  offensive  or  defensive  weapons.  Cases  of 
such  protection  are  recorded  above.  A.  further  illustration  is 
afforded  by  certain  South  American  butterflies  belonging  to  the 
family  Pieridse,  which  "  mimic"  those  of  another  family,  the 
Heliconidse,  protected  from  insectivorous  birds  by  their  offensive 
odour  and  taste. 

Protection  may  also  be  secured,  however,  by  I'esemblance  in 
colour,  or  form,  or  both,  to  surrounding  plants  or  inanimate 
objects.  The  winter  white  coat  of  Arctic  animals,  the  colours 
of  the  nests  and  eggs  of  birds,  the  form  of  the  leaf-  and  walking- 
stick  insects  (VII,  23),  are  all  to  be  explained  in  the  same  way. 
Occasionally  such  likenesses  are  employed,  not  for  defensive, 
but  for  offensive  purposes.  One  species  of  the  predatory  genus 
Mantis  (a  member  of  a  family  allied  to  the  Phasmidse)  re- 
sembles an  orchid  which  is  visited  for  its  honey  by  bees,  and  a 
species  of  spider  ha.s  been  obsei*ved,  which,  in  the  attitude  in 
which  it  waits  for  its  prey,  has  the  innocent  appearance  in 
colour  and  form  or*  a  bird-dropping  ! 

Colouration,  in  fact,  is  very  generally  protective  in  its  func- 
tion, and  the  transparency  of  most  pelagic  animals,  the  change- 
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able  hues  of  the  chainaeleon  and  tlie  treo-toad  (which  are  ef- 
fected reflexly  throui^h  the  nervous  system),  are  to  be  exphiined 
on  the  same  principles.  This  does  not  exhaust  its  functions  ; 
it  would  ap[)ear  with  gregarious  animHls  to  be  useful  in  recog- 
nition of  other  individuals  of  the  same  species,  also  for  warning, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  brilliantly  coloured  coral  snakes  (Eiaps 
IV.,  21).  That  such  warning  colours  are  not  unfavourable  to 
their  possessors,  might  lead  us  to  sup|)Ose  that  the  rattlesnake's 
rattle  (IV.,  22)  is  a  similar  warning  to  enemies  not  to  Interfere. 


(7).  Relation  c."  Anlmals  to  Plants. 

26.  Some  of  the  phenomena  recounted  above  serve  to  recall 
that  plants  are  not  destitute  of  defences  provided  by  natural  selec- 
tion in  relation  to  phytophagous  animals.  Such  are  the  sinnes, 
and  the  bitter,  acrid  and  poisonous  excretions,  such  as  tannin, 
which  the  best  protected  possess.  It  is  only  in  compamtively 
rare  instances  that  plants  can  be  said  to  assume  the  agressive, 
and  seize  upon  opportunities  for  securing  food  by  absorption  of 
proteids  from  animals,  instead  of  manufacturing  them  with  the 
aid  of  the  nitrates  of  the  soil.  Such  cases  do  occur  in  tiie 
carnivorous  plants,  like  the  Venus'  fly-trap  (Diomea),  and  the 
more  familiar  pitcher-plants  {Sarracenia)  and  sun-dew  (Drotr 
era).  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  tliere  is  a  whole  division 
of  the  vegetable  kingdom — the  Fungi — which,  bein^;  destitute 
of  chlorophyll,  require  to  get  their  nourishment  from  previously 
formed  organic  matter.  They  are  either  saprophytic  or  paras- 
itic forms,  the  latter  sometimes  so  actively  aggressive,  as  to  be 
one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of  disease  and  death,  l)oth  in  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms. 

27.  But  there  are  also  instances  of  plants  and  animals  deriv- 
ing mutual  advantage  from  living  together,  which  recall  the  cjises 
of  symbiosis  of  animals.     Such   are  afforded   by   the  "  yellow 
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cellH  "  of  the  Rtuliolaria,  which  Hecin  to  proRper  in  thoir  hoHts 
and  to  occasion  them  no  inconvenience  by  tlieir  pii'sence.  Pos- 
sibly they  furnish  oxygen  to  the  tissues,  and  utilize  themselves 
the  waste  products,  including  carbonic  acid,  excreted  by  the 
animal  tissues. 

28.  The  most  obvious  instances  of  the  association  of  animals 
and  plants  for  mutual  advantajre  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  repro- 
ductive phenomena  of  the  vegetable  kingdom,  chiefly  in  those 
connected  with  the  fertilisation  and  distribution  of  flowering 
plants.  Tt  is  now  known  that  by  fur  the  greater  number  of 
Phanerogams  with  conspicuous  flowers  are  tertilize<l  by  ins  ct- 
agency,  and  that  the  secretion  of  nectar,  the  colour  and  often 
the  form  of  the  flower  are  so  many  inducements,  acquired  by 
natural  selection,  to  insects  to  visit  them,  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  peculiarities  of  form,  or  of  the  relative  development 
in  time,  of  pai-ts  of  the  flower  are  so  many  obstacles  to  self- 
fertilisation.  So  close  is  the  relationship  between  flowering 
plants  and  the  insect- world  that  they  may  be  said  to  have  been 
correlatively  developed. 

Similar  mutual  advantages  exist  in  the  relation  of  frugivor- 
ous  birds  to  fruit-bearing  plants ;  the  distribution  of  such 
plants  has  been  shown  to  be  largely  effected  by  the  bii-ds  in 
question,  and  the  bright  coloui-s  of  fruits  as  well  as  their 
sweetness  receive  a  ]>artial  explanation  in  this  way.  Other 
examples  of  the  co-openition  of  animals  in  the  distribution  of 
plants  are  furnished  by  those  whose  fruits  (biin-s),  being  clothed 
with  hooks  or  spines,  adhere  tenaciously  to  the  coats  of  various 
mammals,  and  thus  secure  a  wider  range. 

29.  Such  considerations  as  those  above  emphasize  the  interde- 
pendence of  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms,  and  the  neces- 
sity of  studying  the  phenomena  of  both  in  connection  with  each 
other.  This  is  rendered  n^ore  imperative  when  we  come  to 
look  at  the  economical  aspects  of  Biology,  and  realize  that  the 
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diseases  of  cultivated  plants  and  animals  are  frequently  avert 
ible  by  a  proper  knowledge  of  the  life-history  of  the  organisms 
in  question.  Many  of  these  diseases  are  merely  phases  of  the 
struggle  for  existence,  which  occurs  not  only  between  individuals 
of  the  same  species  but  between  si)ecies  of  the  most  different 
character.  Other  diseases  are  due  to  unfavorable  sun'ounding 
conditions,  which  a  due  attention  to  physiology  may  make  it 
posssible  to  remedy.  Such  disturbances  of  the  normal  or 
healthy  processes  of  life  form  the  subject-matter  of  Vegetable 
and  Animal  Pathology. 

For  further  information  on  these  as  well  as  on  the  other 
topics  discussed  in  this  chapter,  the  student  must,  however, 
consult  books  which  deal  with  them  specially.  The  object  of 
the  ])resent  chapter  has  chiefly  been  to  show  the  relations  of 
facts  scattered  throughout  the  preceding  chapter.^,  and  to  indi- 
cate as  far  as  poisibie  the  general  principles  which  have  been 
i-eached  by  zoologists. 
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